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In descriptions and classifications of the various degrees of anger 
a variety of terms are used—* a towering passion,” ‘* an infernal rage,” 
and half a dozen others, perhaps not altogether so delicate in their 
phraseology. If the best judges of such matters were to have adopted 
the strongest possible language as descriptive of Colonel Bruff’s bound- 
Jess impetuosity when he returned to town, they would best have 
** suited the word to the action.” 

** So, Mrs. Smylar,”’ said the veteran, without waiting for the accus- 
tomed salute—we speak militarily—‘‘ so, a pretty fool you have made 
of me. Induced me to move my corps bodily upon false information 
—sent me to Amersham’s to discover, confound, and expose Frank 
Grindle as a deceiver, an interloper, and a traitor, and no Frank 
Grindle was to be seen.” 

Smylar, whose presence of mind (as imperturbable impudence is 
sometimes called) was very remarkable, instead of sinking at old 
Bruff’s feet, like Fatima under the rage of Blue Beard, as she had 
frequently done at Bullocks-smithy, stood patiently looking him in the 
face with a wondering expression of countenance, and a most provoking 
fixedness of eye, and then with unmoved muscles, except indeed some 
little quivering of her lips, which she compressed as firmly as she 
could, she threw herself into a theatrical attitude, and repeated the 
well-known lines from ‘‘Tom Thumb,” in which admirable burlesque 
she had so often figured : 


“Thus far with victory our arms are crown’d, 
For though we have not fought, yet have we found 
No foe to fight withal.” 


** That's all mighty well,” said Bruff, ‘‘and you are a vastly clever 
person ; but you have put me to inconvenience, and moreover made me 
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look exceedingly ridiculous by sending me down on a fool’s errand toa 
house which I ‘rarely visit, and in which I haven't been for several 
years. They were as much astonished at my arrival as— 

“The frogs in the pond,” said Smylar, who, relying upon her influ- 
ence was, all for a quarrel, “ when. King Log tumbled in amongst 
them.” 

‘That'll do, Smvlar,” said the colonel, ‘as far as that goes; but 
that’s not all—no—not half. I find that you have thought proper to 
let Jane know the history about George’s ci-devant young friend in 
France.” 

“Mel” said Smylar. “Why, colonel, you have been bitten by 
some mad person while you were away ! W hy should J say anything 
about it?” 

«* Jane says you did,” said the colonel. 

« Ts it not rather more likely,” said Smylar, ‘¢ that her confidential 
maid, Harris, may have hinted it to her ? 

‘ How should Harris know anything about it?” asked the colonel. 

‘How! said Mrs. Smylar.  * She is upon tolerably good terms 
with Mr. Rumfit, and he to my knowledge has been before now with 
Mr.George Grindle’s man to the villa in the Regent’ s-park.” 

‘* That'll do,” said the colonel. ‘** If 1 could do as I liked, I would 
soon put an end to that confederacy, and send them both packing ; but 
as it is—” 

And here the gallant and disagreeable officer paused—his mind, as 
he called it, being full of the difficulties which he had himself created. 
He had, not perhaps faneying that so much of the true history was 
actually known, committed himself to his d: iughter—she that was all 
truth and honour—in a om point-blank falsehood, and a falsehood 
which might be called of a ‘ double dye,” inasmuch as it not only 
went to deceive his Innocent “child. but to cast a stigma upon an excel- 
lent man who. in addition to all his claims upon soc icty generally, pos- 
sessed that of being the nearest living connexion, exc ept his father , of 
the very man who in a few days was to become his son-in-law. 

“ Well,” muttered the great officer, “so let it be then. All young 
men have their indiseretions. Marriage will cure George, and the less 
said about it the better.” 

“7,” said Smylar, ‘*am all for a quiet life—I wish to sce things £0 
well and respectably in the family, and I would and will do evervthing 
to maintain its character, but it ¢s hard—very hard—at a time when I 
am doing everything IT can to carry your views and wishes into effect, 
sacrificing everything for you, to be charged with imprudence, or care- 
lessness, or improvidence. — Evenif | did s say anything to Jane upon 
the subj ct, it was because | was certain she knew of it before. If I 

vy | will doa thing, Iwill do it; but I must manage as well as act—it 
must be done my own way, or not at all.” 

They who a a the sort tof influence which such a woman as Smylar 
is cater lated to obtain over such aman as Bruff, will perceive at a glance 
that he was again trapped—again netted ; and worse would have been 
his fate had his fair minister been aware of the real “‘ state of the case” 
as regarded the imputation he bad only a few hours before east upon 
Francis Grindle. 

Nor was he—the great officer—at all easier in his mind even after 
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their reconciliation had taken place with the usual ceremonies, and his 
mandate as to dinner had been issued. The more he reflected upon his 
indiscretion in adopting for a temporary purpose a falsehood which, let 
what might happen, must eventually be discovered, the more he 
thought—instinctively at least—in the spirit of the passage of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple’s, which he certainly had never read, ‘‘ that one time or 
other truth will be uppermost, like cork, though kept down in the 
water ;”” and with this worrying feeling in his mind he began to cal- 
culate whether he had not better make a confidante of his tyrant fair. 

But Lady Gramm would be looking out for him at her little sotree— 
could he resist ? or, rather, could he contrive to go to it? It was evi- 
dently a sore point with Sinylar, so he made up his mind to secure his 

safe-landing there, by dining at the Doldrum, and thence proceeding to 

her ladyship’s agreeable circle,—a decision which again inflamed the 
active housekeeper, who felt conscious that matters were drawing to a 
conclusion, and that unless she adopted some new and stronger expe- 
dient, the main object of her life would be lost—in fact, if something 
was not decided as related to her interests before Jane was married to 
George, her defeat in the great project seemed all but certain. 

Under these feelings the colonel marched forth to dinner, and Smylar 
returned to her room, to hold a council with herself as to the best and 
most favourable course to pursue under all the circumstances. 

Meanwhile poor Jane’s thoughts dwelt upon scarcely any other sub- 
ject than the ‘ young lady at Versailles ;” strange as it may seem, we 
certainly know that her father’s statement that the lady belonged to 
Frank Grindle, had by no means quieted her; in truth she from the 
most quiet and peaceful retirement, from the enjoyment of the tran- 
quillity of mind of the blest maid 


« whose bosom 
No headstrong passion knows,—” 





had been suddenly and involuntarily plunged, as it were, into a vortex 
of difficulties, and plots, and counterplots, and concealments, and stra- 
tagems, wholly unconscious of their origin, contrivance, or object, but 
still aware that she had all at once become a person of importance, 
which she never desired, and of observation and remark which she least 
in the world coveted ; added to which was the impending r certainty of 
her marriage. Was it a certs uinty ? That was the question she now be: van 
to ask herself. Could she endure the misery which she felt must inevit- 
ably result from her union with George Grindle—could she induce 
herself, even upon the principle of self-preservation, to rebel against her 
father 7 ? These were the two main points on which she had never ven- 
tured to touch seriously with Emma, but as the days rolled on, and the 
time drew near for the ‘* nuptial celebration,” she found her mind oc- 
cupied by them more than she fancied it possible it ever could or 
would have been. 

How far she had gone in her communications with Mrs. Amersham 
we already know—how much farther she might propose to open her 
heart to her friend, we have yet to discover; certain however it 
is, that that friend was herself a little unsettled by the account of 
the be ‘auty at Versailles, and more than angry that the history of 
the neglected lady should have been given to Frank, because, besides 
x 2 
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not believing it, the very doubt which it raised wounded her vanity 
touching her judgment, which she felt certain could not have been so 
faulty as to induce her to admit and acknowledge the esteem and 
respect and regard with which their amiable neighbour at Broadstairs 
had inspired her , if he were capable of deserting so — a person 
as Lady Cramly described that person to be: or, in fact (as her 
husband had said the night before, when he was ositeneted upon the sub- 
ject) if he could have ke ‘ptso remarkable a feature in his history undis- 
closed to those whom he at least seemed to treat like friends. 

While these things were, as the Americans say, ‘* progressing,” George 
Grindle—and Sir George partic ularly—began to vet exceedingly ner- 
vous; for the worthy ‘baronet had somehow heard that Ellen did 
actually assume George's name, a circumstance for which he had not 
been in the first instance prepared, and which, now the intercourse be- 
tween France and England is so constant and perpetual, could not fail 
to become an immediate matter of notoriety on this side of the Channel. 
The effeet which his enlightenment upon this point produced upon his 
mind was a ravenous desire to hurry as much as possible the marriage of 
his hopeful son; for amongst other subjects connected with the main 
one, the visit of Frank to France did not at all contribute to his com- 
fort or security. George took things more easily than the governor, 
but even ke was slumbering in a treacherous tranquillity. 

The English new spape rs had announced the death of Mr. Leeson— 
those Ellen saw. If they had paused there, matters might have gone on 
quietly ; but they went one ste p farther, and added, that in conse- 
quence of this calamitous event the marriage of Mr. Grindle, son of 
the baronet of that name, with the beautiful and accomplished Miss 
Bruff, was necessarily postponed for the present. 

Quite certain that Georee would never desert her, but still more 
anxious to know all particulars, Ellen wrote to him in answer to his 
athectionate letter announcing the demise of his uncle, to know what 
the paragraph in the English Morning Post (which she cut out and en- 
closed to him) could possibly mean. Happy was the sympathy which 
seemed to inspire all parties concerned in the affair, J/¢s answer was, 
that his half-brother Frank was about to be married to Miss Bruff, 
touching very lightly upon the event, but merely remarking, hypotheti- 
cally, that if he, George, had been going to be married to anybody, 
the death of old Leeson would not have induced him to put off the 
ceremony for half an hour. 

This, flourished away with a promise to send over to her in a few 
days, was despatched, and as usual soothed and satisfied her unsuspect- 
ing mind, However, when Frank announced his projected visit to 
France, although George, as was his custom, put on a bold face, and 
laughed it off, he began to think that it might somehow cause an explo- 
sion. Jf Frank, as he himself had jokingly proposed to him to do, 
should go' to Versailles, the name, the arms on his carriage would at 
once awaken Ellen to the identity of the visiter. She would find him 
there not much after the fashion of a pleasure- postponed bride- 

groom. His name, as it was clear she openly used it, would catch his 
ears—they mig phtungeanald naturally meet, and then an interchange of 
atelligence upon ‘family affairs” would unquestionably produce a 
comp lete bouleversement of everything in progress, and George would 
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stand proclaimed as little mindful of truth as the gallant colonel would 
under similar circumstances. As for the matter of principle, we will say 
nothing about it; but as carrying on their plot, the coincidence is 
curious that both father- in-law and son-in-law should have hit upon the 
same expedient of throwing the whole blame of the transaction upon 
the only really true honourable and high-minded man of the whole 
party. 

‘*Governor,”’ said George, after showing his worthy parent the letter 
and extract which he had just answered, as we have shown above, ‘ go- 
vernor, I think I have done that business clean— it'll come well off the 
bat, if—aye, there ¢s au if—if Frank and the girl don’t meet. I tell 
you what has just come into my mind . governor: let us beg him to 
come to the wedding. I'll do uncommon affectionate. His heart 
as one of what they call the melters—a regular watering-pot in the sen- 
timental line—lament past differences, hope for better days, eh ?—so 
screw him back. He can’t have anything to do in France ; and if he 
has, what is that to us 2?” 

“Why,” said the worthy baronet, ‘to say truth, at first I felt rather 
glad that he was going, but you throw a new licht upon the matter. 
Any éclat there would be bad—infern: uly bad, and when he was here 
he was quite in the right tone for coming round. Ah, suppose we write 
him a kind invitation—beg him to come, eh ?” 

‘““Why,” said George, ‘I take it something must be done—it 
wouldn’t be pleasant to have Nelly come over, as they say, 

‘From Calais to Dover,’ 


with the pledge in her lap—eh, governor ?” 

‘‘ Better a pledge than a duplicate,” said Sir George, condescending 
to borrow a joke, ‘¢the light of other days.” 

‘ But then,” said George, ‘the execution, as I call the wedding, 
isn’t to ‘come off’ for a fortnight—a de uced sight of mischief may 
be done long before that.” 

‘¢ Frank said,” observed Sir George, ‘that he was going to Paris on 
business.” 

‘©So he did,” answered the son, ‘‘but nevertheless in a city where 
pleasure és the business of the day, and night too, the graver occupa- 
tions of its visiters soon become wonderfully relieved. If he once 
vets fixed there, I’ll back him in for three weeks or a month.” 

‘1 don’t exactly see what’s to be done,” said the baronet. 

‘“‘Can’t we write him a history like that of the dead magpie?” asked 
the son. 

«‘ Dead magpie?” exclaimed Sir George, ‘ I’m basketed.” 

“Why, have you lived all these years, begging your pardon,” cried 
George, ‘‘ without hearing the way the affectionate servant broke bad 
news to his master ?— it’s as old asthe hills. Young Squire Green, 
just such a turn-out as Frank, comes to his erandfather® s place in the 
country,—met at the inn by old Dobbs the steward. 

“<All,” says Dobbs, ‘all here, sir, is right as right, excepting only 
that the magpie is dead.’ 

“¢< Oh, that all ? says the young chap, ‘ that’s no great matter. What 
did the magpie die of 2’ 

‘«« Eating too much horseflesh,” says Dobbs. 
‘«« Where did he get that?’ asks Green. 
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“«Surfeited himself off the coach-horses,’ says Dobbs. 

‘6s What, killed them 2’ says Green. 

“**Overworked, fetching water for the fire,” savs Dobbs. 

“ «What fire 2?’ 

«Up atthe hall, sir,” says Dobbs. 

** What's the hall burned down ? 

oo ¢ Yes,’ Says D. bbs. 

“« How was that ?’ 

“ «One of the torches used at the funeral was left burning, and so 
set fire to it,” says Dobbs. 

‘*¢ Whose funeral,’ asks Green, 

‘** Your grandfather's, the squire’s, sir,’ says Dobbs. 

“* What! is he dead? eagerly asks Green, 

“* Yes, sir,” answered Dobbs, ‘he shot himself because his bank 
failed and he was clear entire ruined out and out/’— 

‘“ And so you see, governor, all the story comes out of the death of 
a magpie.” ; 

“©* Gad,” said the baronet, “I am afraia, with all your genius and 
imaginativeness, you will not be able to conjure up such a concatena- 
tion of eslamnities for poor Frank; he can atlord to lose more m: agples 
than one.” 

“So could [, entre nous,” said George. ** However, rely upon it, 
after Nelly’s letter, we are sitting on a barrel of gunpowder,’ 

“Shall Trun over to France,” said Sir George, ‘‘and try to bring 
Frank back 2?” 

This suggestion, off-hand as it was, did not appear altogether injudi- 
cious. George had taught Nelly to hate and fear his father and was quite 
sure that if the governor could establish himself with Frank, it would 
answer the double purpose not only of making her certain that he was 
the bridegroom elect, but of keeping them separate, so strong were her 
feelings of dread and dislike towards the father of her beloved, and the 
grandfather of Tiney. 

This scheme was forthwith put into execution, and by the strangeness 
of the coincidences which seem to pervade our narrative, the announce- 
ment of its ‘*‘ perpetration’”’ by George to Jane in his letter to her of 
that day, did more than anything r else could do to ease her doubts and 

calm her apprehensions as to the lady at Versailles. George in his 
letter informed her that his father would take his departure for France 
in the morning, having some business of importance to transact with 
his brother Francis. This statement brought conviction to her mind, 
that her father’s history was after all the true one, and indeed the manner 
in which George—as well he knew how to do—gave a sort of colouring 
to the visit of his respectable parent to the French capital made in her 
mind *‘ assurance double sure,” and her answer to his letter was written 
in such a different tone under the impression that George was really not 
what he had been represented, that the aspirant felt a very strong 
dispo sition to make his long-threatened visit at the Amershams’, against 


which there cert; nly coule 1 be no possi ble objection under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case i 


At this period of our history, Mrs. Amersham was again placed in 
avery difficult position with jane, who of course communicated the 
intellig sence she had received from George, and the ‘ comfortable” 
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feelings with which his letter had inspired her. As upon former occa- 
sions (as we have seen), Emma’s whole object was to support poor Jane 
in what she could not now consider anything but a trial—but with 
this anxiety, she could scarcely assume a "sufficient degree of placidity 
to cover the expression of her apprehension that Jane's present views 
were mere delusions—she could not force herself to believe that Frank 
fas In any way concerned in the Paris affair, and therefore it must be 
admitted that she was (to use a colloquial phrase), very like one of 
“‘Job’s comforters” during the discussion of the question; only 
begging Jane to recollect that Mr. Amersham had written confiden- 
tially to Mr. Miles Blackmore, and that his answer would be with 
them in perfectly good time for the alleviation of all these anxieties. 

There was something painfully pleasing—some feeling for which 
Jane could not account to herself, which she experienced whenever 
Miles Blackmore was spoken of, and she could not help thinking that 
if she were likely to be subjected to wrong in this, the most important 
business of her life, Miles Blackmore would sce her righted; there was, 
when he was serious and energetic, something commanding i in his tone 
and manner, and above all, he had inspired her with a sincere admira- 
tion of his high principle and uncompromising honour—it is odd 
enough that Tiney and he should have become such good friends on 
the voyage and journey, upon the results of which, as it seems, so much 
happiness or misery Is somewhere depending. 

By the earliest steamer Sir George Grindle took his departure for 
Dieppe, not altogether certain that he might not overtake Frank, 
halting on the road to Paris. It was to be sure a most extraordinary 
expedition, considering that for so many past years, his main object 
had been to avoid his second son; but there was a great stake to play 
for, and, in fact, the importance of the marriage of “George with Jane 
had latterly become much greater, seeing that more money had been 
raised by the father and son upon the prospects which the completion of 
that union opened to view. 

The plot—or, as Mrs. Smylar would perhaps have called it pro- 
fession: ally, the under- plot—began about this period of our history to 
thicken. While all these most unworthy manceuvres were in progress, 
she—she, the primum mobile of all the family mischief, herself began 
to be puzzlec d—the influence of Lady Gramm over the colonel, which 
she saw was growing daily, worried and confounded her—that was some- 
thing to be co unteracted, something to overcome if possible. The game 
she had been so long, and obviously to the reader, playing, was quite 
discomfited by this new interference—all her designs with regard to 
Jane as tending to her great object seemed to be frustrated, and she 
herself left ina most de plorable position. 

Can anybody doubt that such a woman so placed, so excited, so 
mortified, aud so determined, would quietly sit down under her disap- 
pointment? No; rely upon it that all the dirtie st tricks of her dirty 
trade, and all the malignant bitternesses of her fiendlike disposition, 
would be called into play to frustrate the ends and objects of every- 
body who might even unconsciously be counteracting her proceedings, 
and thw arting her plans. 

It was not because Colonel Bruff had returned irritable and angry 
from Amersham’s—however much she regretted the failure of that 
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scheme—that she doubted of her power to bring him back to gentleness 
and kindness, and all the other amiable attributes by which his else 
martial character was distinguished she was sure she could Inanayve 
that; but Jane was away—away from her influence, or rather from the 
persuasion which she had latterly found so well succeed with her; 
she could not communicate with her—Harris she feared to trust—and 
both George and Frank Grindle were utterly beyond her reach. Yet 
she could not rest-——the desive to be meddling—to be doing something 

toundo what, much to her disappointment, seemed to be going on, 
was uncontrollable —always observing that the present and tnmediate 
object of her detestation was my Lady Gramm, whom she began—such 
as we have long known were her real © aspirations’ —to conside ‘rin the 
light of a rival! 

Had the scene of the drama been laid at the colonel’s house, the 
active little wasp-lke body would undoubtedly have contrived by 
KOme means to alarm Lady Gramm’s pride or delicacy, or infuse vl 
into the inspued brain of her shadow Miss Pheezle, some kind 
of doubt as to the wisdom or propriety of her dear friend's marrying 
the colonel. The herome of Bullocks-smuithy had more than once 
played Betty Hint in’ Macklin’s ** Man of the World,” and she was 
quite prepared to act it: m-real lite, had she the means and opportunity 

but there was the difheulty; the little réunions were at Lady 
CGramin’s, to whose house she could of course not gain access—she felt 
sure that she should fail in persuading the colonel to remove the venue, 
as the lawyers have it, and try the cause in his own house, by giving 
one or two little parties there—why should he do any such thing ? Here 
were her drawing-rooms, her boudoir, her pastilles, Aer toady’s singing, 
playing, and buffooning, her Roman punch, her powdered footmen, 
und blue-coated, white-watsteoated waiters, butler No. | land No, 2, 
with yreen-grocers and shoemakers to match,  Supper—soctable sit- 
down supper the soup wood, all the accessories as they ought to be, 
and the champagne —-a very questionable poimt ina widow's henseas 
excellent. 

Why then, with all this going on, should the gallant and distin- 
ruished rhinoceros be induced to unsettle himself—a lady like Lady 
Gramm collects round her a circle of beauty, and wit, and talent, and 
accomplishment, and although the season was now over, and there was 
really nobody in town, her gay little rooms were somehow crowded with 
somebodies who m: de the evenings—aye, even until the mornings— 
particularly gay and pleasant, 

So much for the colonel: but what for the widow ? She was a well- 
ooking person, and although a little flourishing tn her way, after the 
manner of Lady Cramly, and a vast many other ladies of the same 
class, quite agreeable enough to induce a gentleman of the colonel’s 
standing, just on the point of losing the head of his establishment, to 
look at and after her; but 


* Ovni medaglio ha il suo reverso.” 


What upon earth could induce Lady Gramm to encourage the hopes of 
the colonel ? She certainly did not want a protector; she could take 

‘are of herself; and as for a hush: ind——why, with all deference to her 
taste, when she might, with Aer fortune, have chosen any husband she 
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pleased from amongst the young and thoughtless, who seem ready at a 
moment’s warning to “ obtain a settlement,” should she have selected 
Bruff, as the man says in the farce, ‘as the ‘hopjac :k of her affections” is 
curious—so, however, it seemed to be—and so people talked, and so 
Smylar he ard ,——and that was enough. 

Amongst the weapons used by such people as Mrs. Smylar, the 
upas-tipped arrow of the literary assassin was not wanting—the sti- 
lettoes of the Italian graced her armoury in the shape of anonymous 
letters, which she could forge and polish, and point and poison, accord- 
ing to will; and upon the manufacture of this deadly weapon she 
determined, ‘unless the Be hemoth came quietly under her subjection, 

“Try fair means first,” said the harpy, * but then let them look out.’ 

Amongst others of her friends, Mrs. Smylar entertained poise“ 
and what a word it is taken conventionally, acertain Mr. Scratchley, who 
was——as the phrase goes—employed on a popular morning newspaper ; 
he had known her for several years, and used occasionally to call, and 
be sociable with her when the colonel was out, after she came into, or 
rather on the Behemoth’s establishment. Upon Mr. Seratchley, who, 
barring the tint of his linen towards the end of the weck, was an ex- 
ceedingly nice man, and wore a ring and studs—without which no 
person of any pretension in society can now show himself—she thought 
she could rely fora few paragri iphs of the ‘we understand” and * we 
believe” kind, which might do her cause good ; whereupon she wrote 

—and she wrote well and in a pretty hand—begging to see him, if he 
were disengaged, on one of the evenings when she knew, to her cost, 
Bruff would be occupied elsewhere. 

And while the note is gone to Mr. Scratchley, let us for one mo- 
ment recur to that conventional term which we have just noticed, and 
which is universally adopted by the gentlemen on the fashionable 
Hewspape rs. 

* Yesterday the Duke and Duchess of Woodenhead entertained a 
large party at dinner.” Now, if the noble Duke, who by his title may 
be taken for a fool, and his Duchess, for something not wiser, are placed 
in the condition of the roadside innke ‘epers, Who paint up on their sign- 
boards ** Entertainment for Man and Horse,’ ”’ we deny the phraseo- 
logy—we admit the correctness of it in the grosser sense, but that any 
body or any party of persons could be—in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word—entertained by either the Duke or Duchess of Woodenhead 
is wholly out of the question. 

Mr. Scratchley’s answer to Mrs. Smylar was, that he was engaged 
all the week. Jle knew he I had known her, and was quite sure some- 
thing ill was ‘in the wind,” when he got her note; besides which, 
having been promised some thing—which he never got—tor ratting, he 
felt he should damage his coming dignity by enjoying himself as before 
in the housekeeper’s-room of a house in Portland-place. 

There is a story on record, which is sufficiently old to have been 
forgotten, which might be noticed here, as touching Mrs. Smylar’s little 
literary attempt upon Scratchley. 

Mrs. Robinson—the Mrs. Robinson—the Perdita—at one time the 
everything—-had written, amongst other extremely pretty poems, one 
under the title of ‘‘ Sapphoand Phaon.” Anxious, as all literary ladies 
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are to have the charming effusions of their pens put in some sort 
advantageously before the “world, Mrs. Robinson wrote a confidential 
note to Mr. Boaden (whose name is as well known as Shakspeare’s), 
who was then editor of some leading newspaper, in which she said, 


“¢ Dear Sir, 
“ Do let me lease e afew puffs for $ Sappho and Phaon. 
‘* Yours, 


“3.R.” 


This note she despatched to the office in the Strand by one of her 
servants, 

Now it so happened that at that period there lived in the said 
Strand, a somewhat popular pastrycook of the name of Boaden, to 
whom—as servants will do universally—by mistake, or rather by 
reading his name over the shop-door, Mrs. Robinson’s man took the 
note ; to which she received this answer : 


*« J. Boaden’s respects to Mrs. Robinson, having sent so late, all 
his puffs is gone; but he forwards a dozen gooseberry-tarts, which he 
hopes will do for the young ladies as well.” 


This sounds absurd, but is nevertheless very near if not quite the 
truth ; our friend Se ratchley with the studs, however, fell far short of his 
predecessor, for he neither sent Mrs. Smylar the puffs nor the goose- 
berry-tarts. 

Smylar was vexed and irritated by the non- -compliance of her gen- 
tleman of the press, for when a tawdry, trumpery thing like Smylar 
feels herself, as she fancies, neglected or slighted, there is nothing on 
earth equal to her rage and bitterness—she had made up her mind—she 
knew what she would do—she knew enough of Mr. Scratchley to ruin 
him, and although she had sweetly bidden him to supper the night 
before—ruin him she would. 

Thus thwarted in the paragraph line, she resolved to put the anony- 
mous-letter scheme in force, waiting, however, till she had practically 
ascertained in what degree her influence over the colonel had dimi- 
nished. Upon what points or topics this hateful woman proposed in 
the madness of her suddenly excited rage to touch, we must wait to 
discover—but what a woman it is! 

Now as regards the hasty voyage of Sir George Grindle to France, 
and his mean and abject submission to his enriched son—we have much 
to say; but meanwhile what happens at home? The decencies of 
society ‘hav e been satisfied by the seclusion of the baronet and his son 
during the period devoted to the obsequies of Mr. Leeson—that period 
is Ove r—and Sit George Is gone. 

“Emma,” said Amersham to his wife, ‘it seems to me quite out of 
the question, under all the circumstances, intimate as we are with the 
family, and Jane Bruff domesticated here, that we should not send an 
invitation to Mr. George Grindle to come and stay with us; here we 
have under our roof his betrothed left in our charge. It seems that even 
she herself is not averse from his visit, and—” 
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— ‘“*My dear Amersham,” interrupted Emma, ‘ why not wait till 
we hear from Miles Blackmore ?” 

‘* What upon earth, dear Emma,” said Amersham, ‘‘ have we to do 
with anything more than the main question ? It is true 1 have written 
to Miles, and Miles will write to me, and we may hear more, or we 
may hear less; but the plain simple fact is, that Jane is to be married 
to a particular man in a week or ten days—she is living under our 
roof, his father is gone to France, and he is alone at Brighton: now 
surely if we regard and esteem, as I am sure J do, this charming girl, 
under ner circumstances, or rather under all the circumstances of the 
case, we ought to invite her intended husband here.”’ 

** Why?” said Mrs. Amersham, doubtingly. 

‘Come, Emma,” said her husband, ‘‘ suppose it were your own 
case ?”’ 

‘* Why? then,” replied Emma, ‘I could give you a plain, clear, 
distinct, and straightforward answer—inasmuch as no power on earth 
would ever induce me to marry a man whom I did not love, and with 
whom I was not sure of being happy through life.” 

‘* Bravo, Emmy!” said Amersham. ‘I really did not try for so 
flattering a speech; but our case, dear love, was different from this— 
here zs something like compulsion on the side of old Bruff; but the 
question is, whether we should, by excluding the accepted man while we 
shelter the affianced woman, become partisans in the discussion—l 
should say no—and more especially because we really know nothing of 
the intended. You never saw him, or if you did—” 

— ‘* No, no,” said Emma; ‘ but wait till we hear from Miles Black- 
more.” 

‘* My dear child,” said Amersham, “ whatever we hear from Miles 
Blackmore can have nothing to do with the great question. Sup- 
pose, Emmy—now don’t be cross—but suppose there is a Mrs. Grindle 
in Paris or at Versailles—not that we have more than Lady Cramly’s 
version of it—but suppose there should be a lady so calling herself— 
why, don’t you see ?—these things will happen—and—” 

— ‘ Yes,” cried Emma, “ so they will: and men are the most cruel, 
heartless, and—” 

‘* Stay, stay, my Emmy,” said Amersham, “the lady to complain of 
that, is the lady herself,—if there be one at Versailles, Jenny has nothing 
to do with it—ought never to have known of it, and never would 
have known of it, if it had not been for our dreadful diary-keeper.” 

‘* Amersham,” said Emma, ‘ you are as bad as the worst of them—I 
have no patience with you—in fact, I declare—” 

** Luncheon is served,” said a servant, opening the door most oppor- 
tunely. 

‘Very well,” said Amersham, affecting the most perfect calmness 
—Emma felt flushed at being, as it were, detected in her animation. 

The man retired. 

‘I shall write to Mr. Grindle by this post, Emma,” said Amersham, 
resuming the dialogue and reverting to his point. ‘‘I do not see 
why he is to be excluded, nor do I see why we are to make ourselves 
partisans,” 
‘Well, dear,” said Emma, ‘‘ may I ask Jane before you write?” 
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‘You may, certainly,” replied Amersham: “ but placed as we are, 
I do think and feel that if it is unpleasant for her to meet Mr. George 
Grindle here, this is not a fit place for her residence; and loving her 
as | do—as sincerely as if she were my sister—let her understand "that 
painful as it will be to me—to yourself she knows it will—lI must, if she 
declines receiving the man to whom in ten days she is to be married, 
under my roof, | must—Emma, | am bound in honour and duty as a 
gentleman to do so—restore her to the care and protection of her 
father.” 

‘* But you will not wait,” said Emma. 

‘| have told you, my dear girl,” answered he, “ why I will not wait 
—I have nothing to do with any fact but the one—that our dear girl is 
about to be married—that her intended husband is shut out from her 
society so long as she stays here, and he is not a guest in my house— 
with all the other details we can have nothing to do.” 

‘“‘ Weil,” said Emma, “ come to luncheon—I suppose they are wait- 
ing ; but do not write till I have spoken to her.” 

"Nobody can doubt the rectitude of Amersham’s views, or the justice 
of his proceedings, however soothed, moderated, and even counter- 
acted by the sensitiveness of his wife’s feelings. The real truth was, 
that Mrs. Amersham, knowing nothing of Mr. George Grindle but by 
hearsay, was convinced that with Frank, Jane’s happiness as a wife 
would be secure then; but, as Amersham seid to himself, and indeed to 
her, what was that to them? At one time Emma was satisfied that no 
man could make Jane happy as a wife but Miles Blackmore; that went 
off—and why should she now, without knowing anything of his half- 
brother George, pronounce F rank Grindle the only man calculated to 
ensure her comfort through life? Amersham was right in exhibiting 
such firmness, and although Emma generally carried her point, this was 
decided against her, and that even with Jane's partial concurrence, and 
a letter was accordingly despatched, inviting Mr. George Grindle to 
pay the Amershams a visit, and pass a few days until the return of Sir 
George from Paris. 

A new difficulty arose hereabouts. Lady Cramly and her dear Se- 
raphine were to take leave the next morning after breakfast ; and then 
what would be the state of the establishment ? One pair of lovers is 
a dreadful contingency in a country-house ; two or three indifferent 
people stroll about, and leave the fond couple accidentally to them- 
selves; but in this case there would be nobody but the nymph and 
swain, and the master and mistress of the house. Emma thought of press- 
ing—a performance generally very successful with her ladyship—Lady 
C ramly and her daughter to stay alittle longer ; but the horrid certainty 
that she would come out with the whole history of the pretty Mrs. 
Grindle at Versailles, rendered that a matter of impossibility, and so 
she resolved upon gathering in some of the neighbours as reliefs—the 
clergvman’s two ac complished and charming daughters, and the village 
physician, not to speak of some stray man or two whom Amersham 
might get down from town, who, from caring for neither smoke, smell, 
noise, whirl, rattle, or 


“ All the perils that environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron, 
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would unquestionably adopt the use of the railroad, which reduces— 
most satisfactorily to the feelings of a suburban resident like Amer- 
sham—the distance, calculating by time, of his house, from twenty 
miles in the country, to four from the metropolis ; thus, under the in- 
fluence of modern improvements, putting him happily and gloriously 
exactly in the position of a pipe-smoking cockney by the roadside at 
Clapham Common or Peckham Rye. These, however, are the bless- 
ings derivable from new institutions, and to which, ‘above all, Mrs. 
Amersham was to be indebted for a supply of dandies for her next 
day’s dinner, if she happened to want them. 

It was now time for Jane to consider, deeply and seriously, the po- 
sition in which she was placed—she had consented (how could she 
refuse ?) to the invitation of George Grindle tothe Amershams’—he was 
coming there under her sanction. She was, as far as both fathers felt, 
and as far as certain awkward-looking papers and signatures went, his 
wife—and—she hated him! A few days would only elapse before she 
was to be united to him for the rest of her existence—to love, honour, 
and obey him—to perform a thousand duties of tenderness, which she 
felt he never could excite, and of affection which she was certain she 
never could feel. Yet the curse of a father, with which she was 
threatened, weighed heavily in the opposite scale to that in which were 
poised her earthly hopes and affections ; she felt that matters bad gone 
too far—she felt even that she could not trust her dear, her affectionate 
Emma upon this subject—she was ashamed, as it were, of her own 
weakness, and turned with something like anxiety to what will the 
reader think ?—the advice of Mrs. Smylar ! 

Yes, such is the influence of practical active vice over pure and ge- 
nuine minds; such, too, the smirking plausibility of this particular 
woman, varied with an affectation of sensibility and tenderness of dis- 
position, well plated with mock affection for her present victim, that 
Smylar, the stroller, had actually superseded Emma in Jane’s estima- 
tion as a councillor. 

She recollected—as how could she forget ? the readiness and anxiety 
which Smylar had expressed to rescue her from the match; she recol- 
Jected—tfor they still rang in her ears—Smylar’s words when she said, 
‘* Trust to me when the time comes;” the time had come, or very 
nearly so, and Smylar was not near her—to write to her, was what Jane 
could not undertake; she knew that she and Harris were in the habit 
of correspondence, and did not know that she herself was sur- 
rounded by spies, all intriguing and playing their own games against 
her; but here, brooding over Smylar’s suggestion of flving from her 
father’s house, even on “the eve of the wedding, sat poor Jenny, in the 
only house to which she could in such an emergency fly, having (as 
Emma, satisfied of the propriety of her husband’s views upon the sub- 
ject, had told her she must do) permitted the visit of her betrothed on 
the morrow. 

The morrow came, and with it the packing of Lady Cramly’s car- 
riage, which was that in which she went her tours, and was furnished 
with all sorts of drags, chains, pans, hammers, and tongs, as if it were 
to be started at that moment for Switzerland. The innumerable bags, 
boxes, sketch-books, camera-lucidas, telescopes, little chairs, umbrellas, 
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female Macintoshes, snow-boots, writing-desks, and other such matters, 
required much time and skill in stowing away; but her ladyship never 
travelled without them—something might happen—her whole o object 
was obtaining information herself and imparting it to others; it 
might snow in June in England, for it has before; and the Derby of 
1840 was run in a snow-storm—therefore her boots—She might see 
something that struck her in her drive ;_ hence her camera-lucida. 

‘1 know I am very odd,” said she, as she was taking her leave, ‘* and 
very fussy; but then you see that’s my way, as poor dear Prince 
Roustemout used to say in his beautiful broken English, ‘ My lady, 
your ladyship is like Noah, you carry all de vorld in your ark.’ Poor 
dear man, Seraphine has a great deal to answer for, about him—he 
might have been alive now, only she is so insensible, and has no 
ambition,” 

‘« My dear Ma,” said Seraphine, ‘the poor dear old man died of 
gout in his stomach ! 

‘* Ah, my love,” said her ladyship, ‘ they told you so; that was con- 
siderate—it was hes ut, not stomach ; however, never wind the dearest 
friends must part, and so, my sweet Mrs. Amersham, we hans only to 

say adieu, and to thank you for two or three most delightful days. I 
shall tell the archbishop: what a charming place you have rot here— 
by the way, do you think your fair friend would like the archbishop to 
perform the ceremony ?_because if she would, I have only to say, dear 
Kit—his name is Christopher, but I always call his grace Kit—will 
you do so and so, and he’ll do it in an instant.” 

“Why,” said Mrs. Amersham, ‘¢I am not sure that she would like 
to be spoken to on the subject—everybody has his fancy, and she has 
hers; and although it zs to be —” 

“Ah! ah "said Lady Cramly, ‘* T see—I see what you mean—exactly 
what the Empress once told me in contidence about one of her cousins, 
a marriage de convenance ; but—ah, well, then of course don’t say a 
word about it; only | know dear Kit woubl have been too happy, his 
grace is such a duc ‘kof a prelate.” 

‘* Now, Ma,” said Seraphine, who, although she had been talking to 
Jane, had overheard all the points of her mother’s speech, ‘* the car- 
riage is all ready.” 

‘*But lam never ready to leave such a kind host and _ hostess,’ 
said Lady Cramly ; and then, in order to be particularly civil to poor 
Jenny, who almost cowered at her approach, she walked up to her with 
a face radiant in smiles, and t: iking her by the hand, said,— 

‘**Good bye, dear Miss Brutf; I wish you all the happiness and com- 
fort, and everything you can possibly desire in the world. I lope we 
shall often have the ple: sure Of seeing you in town, Seraplhine will be 
delighted; and while we are in London, we can give you some ¢ ‘apital 
music and some very nice pe ople. Goad bye, dear.” Saying which, 
she took a most affectionate farewell of the unhappy girl, and then 
cuddling herself up in a shawl mightily resembling a bl: nket, she con- 
sidered it necessary to salute Mrs. Ame rsham on the cheek, having done 
which, she slipped her arm through that of Amersham, who conducted 
her to the carriage, into which he handed her, an operation nut so 
difficult to etlect as might be supposed, considering her ladyship’s size 
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and gravity, for the moment she put her foot on the steps, the carriage, 
as if conscious of her empire, bent over her so as to receive her with little 
or no difficulty. 

‘| hope,” said her ladyship, as she threw herself backwards in the 
© ark,” “IT hope you like my rug—worked for me by the young 
Countess Flapsky. It’s quite a love, isn’t it ?” 

* Beautiful!” said Amersham, which he had scarcely time to say, 
before Seraphine vaulted into the vehicle with an elasticity which greatly 
startled the nerves of her courtly dame. However, she was full of 
sensibility and consciousness of her mother’s absurdities, which kept 
her in a state of constant excitement during the whole period of the 
parental exhibition, and the happiest moment of her life was when— 
at least for the day—the curtain had fallen on the performance. 

Well! away they went, and of course formed the subject of con- 
versation after their departure. It might seem like a breach of confi- 
dence to disclose the particulars of what passed in detail; but as far 
as the general feeling went, it seemed to be one of something not very 
unlike satisfaction that her ladyship had taken her departure. 

The next step which Jane proceeded to take, was to write to her 
father, informing him of the projected visit, and expected arrival of 
George Grindle. This she knew would please and soothe him. She 
felt, moreover, confident that the intelligence would unquestionably 
reach Smylar; and although she could not satisfy herself as to the 
probability of any benefit arising to her from that circumstance, still 
if Smylar as well remembered what she had said on the subject of the 
marriage as Jane did, it would at least give her information of the pro- 
gress of the affair; but as Jane was now temporizing, it might be al- 
most called trifling, she was apprehensive that Smylar might suppose 
that she had really become reconciled to the match, and so withhold 
her exertions to frustrate it—but that mattered little, inasmuch as Jane 
would be in town for at least a week before the ceremony, and then 
would come the opportunity for opening her heart—to her bitterest 
enemy. 

As for George, the arrival of Amersham’s letter startled—yet, as 
matters were going on, pleased him. It was warm, friendly, and ge- 
nuine, and of course could be answered but in one way. He accepted 
the invitation, and would be with them the next day. To be sure, it 
might have come to him with less alloy, had not the same post brought 
him this : 





“ Versailles, 
‘¢ Dearest George, 

“Our poor dear Tiney i is very, very ill. The French doctors think 
it an attack of scarlatina. Mr. Havard hopes better. The poor child 
is dreadfully feverish, and occasionaily delirious. He calls for papa 
sometimes for half an hour together, and when papa does not come, 
bursts into violent floods of tears. Can you, my dearest love, contrive 
to come over—even for one or two days? Much as I desire to see you, 
and be happy again in your dear society, it is not selfishness that 
prompts this lette eel would not, on my own account, either bring you 
from scenes and pursuits which I know you delight 1 in, or endanger 
the tranquillity which I hope and trust you are now enjoying with Sir 
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George ; but for our poor dear child’s sake, Ido implore you, if you pos- 
sibly can, come and see him, and come soon, or perhaps, dear George, 
the poor boy may never see you again. Don't write, dear love, but 
come. 
‘* Yours always unalterably, 
‘* Even.” 


‘There's a pretty go !’’ said George, tossing the letter down upon the 
table. ‘I can’t go, and if I could, what good could I do ?—catch the 
scarlet fever perhaps. I should be sorry if Tiney was to trot, because 
Nelly is so fond of him—and yet what have I to do with Nelly ? I'll 
send her over some stumpy—fee the doctors—keep her mind easy, and 
all that—but — 

And here he took up Amersham’s letter, and re-read that, and then, 
todo him as much justice as he deserves, he did feel, and bitterly too, 
about poor Nelly and her child—Aer child—urts child. Bat of what 
avail now were these compunctious visitings ? It was all too late, even 
if the transient gleam of natural affection which warmed his heart for 
a moment, could have been, as it were, daguerrotyped there ; but alas! 
five minutes dissipated it, and the hh consolatory ‘* Well, I can’t help 
it: it’s all no use talking now,” came to his aid, and he decided the 
business by writing the three following letters : 


“ Brighton. 
“* My dear Jane, 

‘‘T have just received your uncommon nice little note, which came 
in neck and neck, as it were, with your triend Mr. Amersham’s exceed- 
ingly kind letter. My t talent for writing is not remarkable, as you 
know; so as I have accepted his invitation for to-morrow, and we shall 
meet so soon, | need only say how sincerely and truly Iam, my dear 
Jane, 

‘“* Yours, 
** GEORGE GRINDLE. 


‘‘T have not heard from the governor since his arrival on the other 
sile of the water—suppose I shail to-morrow before I start in the morn- 
ing, as he is uncommon particular in that line.’ 


This was number one. Now for number two. 

“ Brighton. 
“ Dear Sir, 

‘| feel exceedingly obliged by your kind attention, and shall very 
gladly accept your invitation to-morrow. I have often heard Jane speak 
with great affection of Mrs. Amersham and yourself; and Colonel 
Brut? I know has the hi chest esteem for you both. 

‘* My uncle Leeson’s ; slip- out was particular awkward just at the 
minute, inasmuch as it has upset all the preparations which had 
been nearly finished, and cast me and the governor into the shade, just 
as we were coming out shiningly. I don’t think you know my go- 
vernor—he is a right good one, and will go any pace, and I am 
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about to take a great liberty with you upon so short an acquaintance, 
and that only by letter—I mean that if he should come back in a day 
or two from France, I should feel obliged if you would let me leave 
word as to where I am to be at peck and perch, so that if you have 
room for him, he might join our little family party, which I consider it, 
under your hospitable roof. However, as I shall hope to be with you 
before the next post, perhaps it will be better for me to make my peti- 
tion in this case in person. 

**As [have not the honour of Mrs. Amersham’s acquaintance, I 
must not beg you to present my best compliments to her, but I hope 
by this time to-morrow to tell her how much I am her humble servant, 
and begging you to accept my best thanks, to believe me, 

*“ Dear Sir, 
‘¢ Yours truly, 
“ GeornGeE GRINDLE.” 


There is something, as we know, in the trine-number which is strange, 
curious, ominous. It is useless here to enter into a discussion of the 
various attributes, considerations, combinations, and concatenations 
therewith connected—let the facts speak for themselves—let letter 


number three be read. 
“ Brighton. 


‘‘ Dearest Nelly, 

‘‘'Your melancholy note followed me here. Iam deucedly sorry 
about poor Tiney—it shows uncommon kind his crying after me, and 
there is nothing in the world I wouldn’t do to get over; but the go- 
vernor, although in a better humour, is still as sly as a fox; his notion 
of our parting, you know, was, that we really meant to part altogether, 
so that I am obliged to mind my P’s and Q's, as they say ; as for get- 
ting away at present, it is out of the question. 

‘‘The poor pup must have been taken very suddenly—don’t forget 
yourself—-tell your Mato cherish you, and have good advice. I don’t 
half relish the French doctors—stick to Havard. I inclose you an 
order on La Fleur for five-and-twenty pounds, and 1 hope that will 
be enough to make Tiney well. 1 hope, moreover, that he has not lost 
his stick, eh ?—Fox. 

‘* Write to me, and direct to Crocky’s as usual, the letter will be 
sure to find me. Send me word that the boy is well, and that will do; 
and when some of the pheasants are dead, we shall meet. 

‘ Adieu, my Nelly. Kiss the pup from me, if it won’t endanger 
yourself. Remember me to your Ma, and believe me, dear girl, 

** Yours always, 


rT G. tla 


There are certain events occurring daily, which require no comment 
—and surely, after a perusal of these letters, a word of observation 
would be superfluous, Suffice it to say, they were folded, sealed, di- 
rected, and despatched; and horses were ordered for Mr. George 
Grindle’s carriage by twelve the next noon to take him to the Amer- 


shams. 
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THE CENSUS AND THE NON-SENSUS FOR 1841. 


**Ce bas monde est remplis de sots et des pervers.” 
CneEnNiEr. 


*« In all the realms of nonsense absolute. 
DryDeEn. 


Ir is not our present intention in any respect to discredit or decry 
the recent measure tor making a fresh census of the pe ople. This 
periodical taking of stoc k—that is, of the live-stock of the nation—is a 
laudable and useful practice; and we are quite prepared to assume the 
cudgels for it against all and sundry its opponents, though Exeter Hall 
itself should be among the number. We say this with a full knowledge 
of all that a cretchety misreader of Scripture might infer from the 
story of King David, and not forgetting the dis favour with which sta- 
tistics In general are viewed, by all who for some s¢ lfish purpose are de- 
sirous of cutting a figure, by sticking to abstractions, Just at the 
prese nt moment, more espec li illy, was certain persons are sO pestered 
with tariffs, when returns meet them at every turn to stop them in the 
career of their humour, and when the custom-house officers find their 
own tables flung in their faces, statistics are at a pretty considerable 
discount; still, as far as the statistics of population are concerned, we 
shall uphold that the knowledge which these diffuse 1s susceptible of 
many praiseworthy and highly serviceable applications. 

Not to insist upon the usual advant: ‘ges contemplated by the ordinary 
advocates of such returns, we cannot doubt that an accurate acquaintance 
with the movement of the population may be the means of preventing 
many other popular movements, with which the wise and the peaceable 
would eladly dispense. It is by a frequent recurrence to the census, that 
statesmen may best ascertain the number of those who sit below the 

salt at nature's table,—a perverse and impracticable race; and there- 
upon may gr iduate the scale of high-pressure legislation, necessary for 
keeping them ina good working condition. It is not indeed to be de- 
nied that so noisy and clamorous a set have that within them well calcu- 
lated to make their presence and effective strength sufficiently plain to 
all whom it may concern, without the direct intervention of a numerical 
table; but this spontaneous species of announcement has the manifest 
disadvantage of coming a day after the fair, and of not arousing pub- 
lic attention until the dange ris actually present. It is not when the 
supernumeraries are there, 1 propria persond, ‘with clubs, sticks, 
staves, and other unlawful meas playing the very devil with that 
exceedingly brittle metaphysical entity, the Queen’s peace. (It is won- 
derful how the roval lady ever gets a single hour’s rest, between fire- 
eating O's and Macs, knocker-wrenching veers, the well and chartist 
mobs, &c. &c.),—it is not at the moment ohen the evil requires to be 
instantly dealt with, that an adequate remedy can be always applied. 
A posse of const: ables, or,if need be, a troop of dragoons, is the ready 
resource for such contions ncies ; 


- but ex perience has amply proved that 
however sufficient for the specific occasion, they only leave more work 
fora future day. The census, on the contrary, deals ‘with the offenders 
in their nascent state; and leaves the philanthropist due time to deter- 
mine how they may be disposed of, with the least possible 1 inconvenience 
to themselves and the public at large; whether it shall be by emigra- 
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tion, transportation, ejectment, sending them to be shot at abroad, or 
starved at home—or, better still, disposed of by the Chinese euthanasia, 
a consignment at the hour of their birth to be wet-nursed by the 
fishes. The census in this matter does the duty of the watch at the 
mast-top, and by its ‘* breakers-ahead” announcement gives the provident 
statesman time to put the national ship about. Forewarned, is or 
ought to be forearmed; and if we have not hitherto derived ali the 
benefit possible from the information thus yielded, let us hope that we 
shall be wiser for the future, and make all trim before the coming tem- 
pest is actually blowing: verbum sapienti. 

The public good which might thus be realised is beyond all expres- 
sion; but scarcely, if at’ all, less is that to be derived to the private 
citizen, in relation to his own domestic ménage, by bringing the rate of 
its increase home to its conviction, by demonstrating r the futility of that 
most mendacious of all possible proverbs, that ‘lifts its head ‘and lies’ 
about Providence finding meat where it finds mouths. It has often 
struck us with inconceivable surprise, to hear the conflicting opinions 
concerning a fact so obvious, which are maintained by writers of the 
first reputation. Those, indeed, who have taken the trouble to be born 
with gold spoons in their mouths, may perhaps be excused for supposing, 
with the Queen of France, that when the poor have no bread to eat, 
they may feed upon cake; and may be pardoned for imagining that it 
is as easy for others to provide for their children as it is for the lucky 
rogues who can quarter them upon the country; but then, these are 
not the persons who write against Malthus. It is your poor devils who 
have accused that reverend clergyman of a sceptical denial of the meat- 
and-mouth dispensation. Mr. “Malthus, i in his clerical character, must 
have had a large acquaintance {with that most prolific of categories, 
the class of country curates, and thus have derived abundant evidence 
to prove that there is no sort of ratio between the increase of families 
and the increase of stipends; or that if a numerous progeny be in- 
deed a reason why the said curates should not be ashamed to meet their 
enemies at the gate, their unpaid butchers and bakers are by no means 
to be included in the number of the hostile. Yet, notwithstanding all 
the advantages of Malthus’s position, we find his theorem denied by 
men who ought to have known better; and who stand in great need of all 
the light which a frequent census of the people is calculated to let in. 

It might indeed be thought, @ priorz, that a rapid increase of mouths 
without the corresponding development of esculent matter, would make 
itself sufficiently intelligible for all practical purposes, through the 
growing inflammation of Christmas accounts ; but on further reflection 
it will strike the observer, that to provide for the discharge of such 
claims is enough to preoccupy the whole attention of fathers of fa- 
milies;: if, indeed, the difficulty be not of itself so great, as to force 
the debtor upon his best endeavours to dismiss the matter from his 
mind, and to lose sight of cause and effect altogether, till the advent 
of that evil but inevitable day, when the time for consideration shall 
have passed away for ever. To those thus circumstanced, the census is 
a most desirable memento, and infinitely more palatable than the gaol 
or the workhouse. 

To the bachelor, on the other hand, the census is at once an argue 
ment in behalf of contentment with his state of single blessedness, 
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and a warning against any sneaking velleity tow: ards a change of con- 
dition. Ligh ily, as that hat must sit upon its owner’s head, whic h con- 
tains beneath its hospitable roof the entire family of its occupant, still 
Jess must be its specific gravity, when the census-paper of an uxorious 
neighbour gives him evidence of the intrusion of six, nine, or a dozen 
‘small children’ into his large family since the last return, all cla- 
morous for bread, shoes, and education. 

To many a Socrates, also, the census affords a happy occasion for 
self- congratulation, i in drawing his attention to the fact that his defunct 
Xantippe is no longer among the candidates for food and good govern- 
ment; and much relief must it ofier to the tender conscience of many 
a son of Galen, by satisfying him that he has really brought more human 
beings — world, than with all his industry he has been able to send 
out of 

We ae not exactly under which head, of public or of private 
benetit, to record the fact, but we contemplate a desirable gain to the 
nation, from the evidence which the census-tables will attord of the 
railway pace at which population is moving, a fact well calculated to 
awaken a salutary distrust of the perverse zeal and misplaced energies 
of a multitude of associators for purposes falsely called humane. That 
document, for example, can hardly fail to open the eyes of the most 
fanatical to the mischievous tendency of vaccination. The opponents 
of the Jennerian innovation upon medical orthodoxy, from the very 
outset, laid it down that smallpox was a merciful dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, to thin and weed a poor man’s family; and that to interfere 
with its ravages was to fly in God’s face. But the cry was vain: mo- 
thers would vaccinate their children all the same, and parli: iment would 
not make the practice illegal; and what is the consequence? Every 
trade and profession is overstocked, the people taking themselves off to 
the antipodes by thousands ; while ey azes are nevertheless growing into 
towns, and towns swelling into cities, til houses are everywhere in- 
truding on the green fields, and the landed interest seems destined 
shortly to have nothing | growing to protect but a few pots of mignion- 
ette, a field far too limited for their genius, To the census, also, we look 
for ebating another growing putsance, an impertinent interference with 
the rights of those who may take a fancy for hanging or drowning them- 
selves pro bono publico. © We have long looked with horror on such 
tumperings with the liberty of private judgment; and we cannot but 
think that the legislature has neglected its duty, in not providing that 
every such meddling mischief-maker who has t: aken a man out of the 
water, and stomach-pumped and bellowsed his suspended animation into 
a renewed flame, or employed any other artifice ‘* by which men are 
unusuticcated gratis,” should be compelled to support the victim for the 
rest of his life, and be hanged in his stead, in case he should at any 
future time be brought into a legal connexion with Jack Ketch. 

Ly parity of reasoning, the census would restrain the impetuosity of 
those silly enthusiasts, who would diminish the consumption of chim- 
ney-sweepers, or would prevent any class of slave-owners, black, white, 
or brown, foreign or domestic, from doing what they like with their 
own. May it not also be expected to call a blush into the cheeks of 
those who preach crusades against gin-palaces, or advocate the better 
cle ansing and draining of the densely ink«vited quarters of our cities, 
when they observe that, notwithstanding the swelled livers and dropsies 
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the typhus fevers, and other evils to which (poor) flesh is heir, and 
which the present order of things so happily established for the dimi- 
nution of an overstocked population, creates, the figure of increase is 
still so rapidly rising ? 

Having thus, as we hope, made a case for the census, and redeemed 
ourselves from the imputation of a desire to cast a sneer against an 
useful institution, we shall proceed to express our regret, that when 
parliament in its wisdom provided for this enumeration of the people, 
it did not extend its parental care to erecting a similar machinery for 
collecting and displaying the non-sensus of the nation. 

Philosophers have long been aware, and ordinary politicians will 
rarely be slow to acknowledge, that there i is nothing more influential on 
the happiness of a nation, than the flourishing condition and wide 
diffusion of its popular nonsense. From the Romans with their panem 
et circenses, to the French with their mdts de Cocaigne, the wisest 
governments have taken the greatest pains to provide for a sufficient 
supply of that highly esteemed article of consumption: being fully 
aware that the nonsense of a nation is like the rudder of a ship, and 
that the res publica is never in such danger of going upon the rocks, as 
when the people, dissatisfied with their nonsense, are bestirring them- 
selves to supply its place by some more inflammable commodity, 

Against the universality of this prudential foresight may be urged 
the loud crowing of the advocates for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledse, concerning the long strides of the schoolmaster in his novel 
perambulations, We may be told, perhaps, of legislative efforts to 
educate the people, and of the pious labours of bibliopolists who in- 
undate the public with new books, speculating probably on the substi- 
tution of cheap and nasty food for the mind, during the prevalence of 
famine prices for meat and corn. But to this argument we reply, by say- 
ing, first, that there is good reason for doubting the sincerity of some of 
the parties, who seem to patronize education with a view of getting Its 
direction into their own hands, for the better propagation of their own 
particular nonsense ; secondly, that those who are in earnest about the 
diffusion of idea- shooting, are in general no better than they should be ; 
but labour with a sly view to ends of their ow n, of which popular dis- 
content furnishes the immediate means; and lastly, that we are not 
quite sure that the whole matter, conducted as it has been by the serious 
and their abettors, by the writers of Bridgewater treatises, and divers 
other crotchet-mongers, is not evidence of a large vein of nonsense 
running through the brains of the projectors. Observe, most intelligent 
of readers, that the wisdom of one age is generally the nonsense of its 
successor, and ask yourself whether you dare undertake to say, that 
nineteen hundred and forty-one will not laugh itself sick at the grave 
devices put forth by eighteen hundred and forty-one, for cutting man- 
kind for the simples. Of the bookselling part of the business we are 
sure no small portion of the tracts, treatises, school-books, and books 
of instruction for children of the larger growth, have (to speak mo- 
destly) quite as great a tendency to develope the nonsense, as the sense 
of the people. On this point, it is only necessary to consult the rival 

candidates for educating the nation: each will freely acknowledge that 
the efforts of the other are all nonsense; and non constat, however 
absurd and contrary to custom it may seem, but they may all speak 
truth. 
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Admitting, however, the full force of the hostile argument, allowing 
that there are fanatics in society who hope to make men happier and 
more contented by making them wiser, and concceding what ts still 
more difficult to believe, that the ‘y stand some chance of a partial suc- 
cess, that admission only renders ‘the more necessary the counteracting 
labours of those who undertake to ke ‘ep the market constantly supplied 
with fresh quantities of well-conditioned follies, fit to take the place of 
those which have been thus feloniously beaten down ; and to make us 
call the more urgently for periodical returns that will satisfy the par- 
liament and country of the success of their industry. 

A more available objection might be drawn from the existing no- 
toriety which nonsense obtains through the medium of the press. It 
may, without a total dereliction of truth, be said that the gentlemen 
of the broad-sheet take sufficient care that the nonsense of certain 
political spouting ¢ ‘lubs, whose claims to privilege prevent a more spe- 
citic design: ition, should daily be brought home hot and hot, to men’s 
bosoms and breakfast-tables. Not an echo indeed of any absurdity 
uttered by any the most feeble voice that can reach the reporters’ 

gallery, is lost to the most distant beer-shop from Johnuy Groat’s 
sain to the Land’s-End 3; and it is no fault of the press, since univer- 
sal suflrage is not permitted to make the parliament a reflection of the 
people, if the people are not in nonsense and folly a most adequate 
representation of the parliament. But the efforts of the printer's 
devil are not confined to this one department. Bubble speculations 
and material air-balloons, theatres and conventicles, actors and crack 
preachers, the opera and Exeter Hall, chartist meetings and associations 
for the better observance of the sabbath, tradesmen’s advertisements 
and candidate’s addresses to the worthy and inde pendent, have all their 
due record; insomuch that it should seem as if a scientific perusal of 
the daily journals is enough to make a Timon of a Howard, and 
to satisfy the most sce ptic al that, if the world is to be revolutionized, 
it will not be for want of an equal distribution through all classes of 
the nonsense necessary to the repose of society. 

This ts all very true, but it does not supersede the necessity for such 
statistical tables, as a national non-sensus could alone supply. For, in 
the first place, the diurnal exposition of each particular nonsense 1s 
given to the world as so much grave and serious business, as part and 
parcel of the wisdom of the nation; and it is universally so received, 
until the bulletin of to-morrow contradicts the bulletin of to-day. It 
is utterly in vain that rival factions denounce the follies of their oppo- 
sites; and that from the thunderer of Printing-house-square to the 
most obscure of provincial editors, each of these shepherds of the 
people gives up whole columns to leading articles devoted to un- 
masking the nonsense of his opponents, everybody still reads exclu- 
sively his own journal; or if (in a stretch of candour as rare as It 1s 
laudable), one in a thousand reads the manifestoes:of his opponents, 
he makes it a rule, as inviolable as any of the Medes and Persians, to 
firmly disbelieve all that is advanced on such detested authority. 

But even were the exposés of journalists ten times as plain-spoken 
and veracious, and the sagacity of readers an hundredfold more de- 
velope 1 he they are, the frequent reiteration of the truth would be 
enougl to close the public ear to its lessons. If Incledon played 
Macheath ull he totally forgot his part, how can it be expected that 
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public attention should not wear out concerning impressions thus inces- 
santly reiterated? We could cite, if it were not invidious, instances 
without number, of nonsense that has been accredited, and of great 
charlatans converted into statesmen, orators, and patriots, by dint of the 
daily keeping them before the public, vibrating like a shuttlecock be- 
tween the battledoors of party journalists. It is notorious that the 
curse of the hind-wheel rests upon what is called the public; and that 
it never detects the existence of a folly before that folly has been 
thoroughly superseded by ‘* another and a better’’ absurdity. 

Perhaps, though, it will be urged that the mistaking of nonsense for 
sense is a cousiition essential to its emollient purposes ; and that if the 
people discovered the dupery before its purpose was effected, they 
would be in a state of eternal insurrection. That is perfectly true —but 
then, statistical tables are not the reading of the many; their compre- 
ensieds 3 is strictly confined to the select few, who reason and judge for 
themselves. If such documents could readily be quintessentialized 
by the masses into practical maxims, the statistical society might be 
arraigned of high treason, and become the mark of constitutional associa- 
tions, and vice- -suppressing buccaneers ; and the professors’ chairs would 
be universally suppressed for heresy. Push the most innocent table of 
moral statistics to its legitimate consequence, and then show us the 
existing establishment of European civilization that would not be 
shaken to its foundations! Of the many luminous papers which are 
annually printed at the expense of the nation, how few are perused by 
the public, for whose edification they are committed to the press, or 
understood by those who do read them : yet inthe end they make their 
impression through the channei of the ‘elect who do look into their 
contents, and con them with a learned spirit; and so it would be with 
the non-sensus papers, if once properly collected and arranged. Proper 
methods would be devised by those to whom the task is committed, 
for mystifying the pli uinest matters, and the brute many would be, as 
usual, never ‘the wiser. It is thus that the explosive gases are safely 
transmitted through the disintegrated atoms of some non-conducting 
matter, and employed for their proper purpose, with perfect safety to the 
Operator. 

One benefit, which transcends all calculation, would result from 
periodical non-sensus papers, by the warning which they would give, in 
the proper quarters, of the wearing out of time-honoured absurdities, 
With us of the out-going generation, more especially, the major part of 
our lives has been disturbed and embittered by ceaseless contentions, 
which might have been prevented by the esti ablishment of these pro- 
posed returns. What, indeed, are all the domestic dissensions which 
harass free states, but the results of a mistake as to the current value 
of some particular nonsense :—one party upholding that the said non- 
sense is thoroughly worn out, and that the time is come for removing 
its legal sanction,——and the other as stoutly maintaining that it has yet 
suflicient supporters to permit the continuance for a little longer of the 
profitable abuse it maintains in activity—and m the meantime comes 
the blow up! The French Revolution itself was brought on entirely 
for want of a sufficient non-sensus of the nation. The privileged 
classes of that country very naturally had a fancy for paying no taxes, 
and leaving the canaille to bear the expenses ‘of the country unas- 
sisted: but if any one could have convinced them that the refusal 
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would have led to the emigration and the reign of terror, is it to 
be supposed that they would have persisted? Yet what could have 
been better calculated to communicate so healing an impression, than 
a statistical table of those who saw through the hollownesses of the 
old arrangements; or to put the matter in our English vernacular, a 
table of those prepared to tell the privileged to their faces, “‘ we von't 
stand your nonsense no longer.” 

Nothing in the entire chapter of accidents is more apt to bring 
about such sudden and dangerous changes, than the ill-timed exaggera- 
tions in which imprudent partisans indulge, through the want of a 
non-sensus table to expose the false estimate they make of the gulli- 
bility of the people. The great secret of political wisdom is to be 
chary of letting the cat out of the bag. “Stir not the fire witha 
sword,” said Pythagoras, which is equivalent to the French proverb 
about not awakening de chat qui dort. But there is nothing so apt to 
rouse up pussy from her slumbers, as the desperation of some cursed 
whole-hogger, who presents a full-face view of a falling nonsense in all 
its original absurdity, when it ought to be shown only in a mitigating 
protile. The mistake which Leo X. made concerning the non-sensus 
of his day, in the matter of indulgences, fixed the epoch of the re- 
formation, and determined the religious liberties of man. 

Neither is a correct non-sensus less necessary to the demagogue than 
to the ds év rétee—to the nobs of a nation; for whatever be his purpose, 
whether it be to carry an avowed measure, or to make that measure a 
stalking-horse for shooting at other game, it is fatal to overrate the 
nonsense of the instruments. That which when backed by opinion is 
termed revolution, is qualified as treason when divested of its popu- 
larity ; and if the stake played for be not always of this desperate charac- 
ter, the consequence as to the end itself remains the same. Of such a 
mistake we have an unmistakable example in the persons of the Chartist 
leaders, and a pretty kettle of fish they made of it in consequence. 
But it is not in affairs of state alone that such errors are fatal. Editors 
of newspapers live or starve according to the degree of skill they show 
in hitting the bull’s-eye of popular nonsense; and it is a mistake to tax 
their sudden and abrupt modulations (to use a musical metaphor) te 
political tergiversation, It is only that they feel the popular non-sensus 
slipping away from them, and in self-defence change the method of 
their madness, to suit the new vein. 

To the popular publisher an accurate knowledge of the state of 
Opinion is no less essential, and accordingly no class of men in society 
are better acquainted with the precise dose of nonsense which their 
customers require, or will bear at their hands. They are also keen 
judges of the quantum of truth that a book may carry without da- 
maging its circulation, and of the degree of dilution veracity will 
require to prevent its being above proof, 

Theatrical managers also stand in a similar predicament, and that, 
too, in a more striking and perilous degree ; but then they have the less 
need of a legislative non-sensus, as they have what Sydney Smith has 
called an admirable foolometer in their own empty benches, if they 
had but the wisdom to profit by its indications. It is no objection to 
this view of the case, that theatricals are, in some people’s eyes, nothing 
but tomfoolery from beginning to end; for the more truth there may 
be in the supposition, the more necessary that the foolery of the actor 
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and that of the audience should agree, like adjective and substantive, 
‘*in gender, number, and person.” We have a practical illustration in 
the advocates for the legitimate drama, who ruin themselves by vain 
attempts to resist the nonsense of play-goers, and to force down their 
throats wiser and better plays than they can patiently endure. Most 
ill-advised of men! you may take the ghost’s word for it, that there is 
no safely tampering with popular nonsense. There is nothing of which 
the public i is more jealous (and justly so; for it involves the larger 
portion of their civil and religious liberties) : and whether it be the 
roasting of an heretic, the rejecting the unpopular candidate, or the 
starving a miscalculating manager, there is vothing that they do with 
more pleasure (we might say, with more voluptuousness), than the pu- 
nishing a delinquent who has presumed upon being wiser than theme 
selves. 

Having mentioned the publisher, it is almost a surplusage to refer to 
the case of authors ; in the matter of nonsense, and its influence, they sail 
in the same boat. He, therefore, who will “a by his writings, cannot 
do better than place himecif wholly in his bookseller’s hands, both as to 
the choice of subjects and the manner of treating them. Not, how- 
ever, that we would advise either author or publisher to disregard 
altogether the political reviewer. The reviewers, of all men, keep 
the best look-out for changes in the public non-sensus; for profess- 
ing as they do, to be the sense-keepers of the nation (we would not 
for the world say nonsense-keepers, though it very often comes to the 
same thing in the end), it is incumbent on them to know to a nicety 
which way the cat jumps, in order that they may be supposed to have 
a hand in directing his yumpings. 

There is no class in the community to which the statistics of popular 
nonsense is more requisite than to the frequenters of the Stock Exchange. 
At one time the currentis all for Spanish bonds; at another (though that 
time is now somewhat gone by) for American securities. Railroad 
shares again have their occasional vogue, and even Poyais bonds have 
had their day. Ignorance on such points ts nothing less than absolute 
ruin, anda quick ‘discrimination is certain fortune. “Accordingly, these 

and other city speculators were the first to patronize a non-sensus for 
their own department—a species of document technically known as a 
price ‘‘current.”’ This illustration affords us occasion for refuting another 
sophism, by which the system we advocate may be attacked,—a sophism 
founded upon the well- known fluctuation of popular opinion upon all 
sorts of nonsense. One moment, the leaders of the ton are hot upon 
Mesmerism, the next they are mad about hommopathy: now Pu- 
seyism reigns triumphant, and now it is Rachel, or the Daguerrotype 
portrait manufacturer. At one moment we are for a Chinese war, an 
Admiral Napier, and the next for a march on Paris, and 


«* All for the land-service, 
Forgetting Duncan, Nelson, Howe, and Jervis,” 


How, then, are we to catch the Cynthia of the minute? or what is 
the use of ex post facto tables, that only record the event which is 
passed away ? 

This, we admit, is a plausible sophism, but still it is a sophism. For 
quick as such changes may be, they are not more sudden than the 
fluctuations of trade; and yet merchants do derive knowledge from the 
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price current—otherways they would not print it. Violent and capri- 
cious as the fluctuations of popular nonsense may seem, they yet obey 
some certain though unknown law; and to discover it, no means are 
more probable, than the structure of sufficient tables. The very gam- 
blers who live under the influence of ‘‘ chance high arbiter,” strive to 
grapple with its vagaries by pricking a card; but a periodical non- 
sensus would perform, at the least, all the functions of such an instru- 
ment, and would form indeed a better history of the country, than all 
the histories of Hume, Lingard, Macintosh, and tutte quanti the inditers 
of proper church and state history for our ingenuous youth put together. 

There is one department of our subject which would seem to elude 
the grasp of the statistician, and that is the poetic branch. Poetry itself 
is Of so subtle a nature, and the great wits which go to its composition 
so closely allied to madness, that Aristotle and Longinus together 
would be puzzled to draw a limit, or to reduce the variations of the 
two elements to a quotation. Then, how to estimate the number of 
cubic feet of that which ealls itself poetry, annually committed to the 
press, and dropping from it still-born, carent it gon that sacra vate, a 
good puffing reviewer? To effect tables of such ticklish matter 
might transcend the laborious industry of f Quetelet himself, he 
who has determined the average age at which men are most prone 
to the sin of tragedy, and when they arrive at that particular year 
of indiscretion marked by a tendency to commit themselves in a 
five-act comedy. Still, much would be effected, if there were 
a sort of market note to tell us the particular direction and form 
which the malady assumes,—if at any specific time we could know 
that descriptive poetry was down in the market, or if the unact- 
able drama ‘* is riz,""—if we were made aware that methodistical verse 
is at a discount, and that Platonic mysticism stands at a high figure. 
A sudden access of poetical mania in the nation might also be deter- 
mined from a non-sensus of current criticism; for the appearance in 
any accredited quarterly journal of a poetical article headed by some 
dozen of title-pages, would prove that the moon is in the full with 
blue-stocking dille tanti, with tea-drinking theologians (verse is now 
‘your only wear” with this class of elithiacs) and with sentimental 
country curates. The time is not long passed since the poetical 
nonsense of the country took the direction of Beppoes, Whistlecrafts, 
and Don Juanish oftava rima, when Dryden was anathema, and Pope 
the unclean thing. These were all indications of something in the 
public mind : but at this present writing, the disease assumes no settled 
form, the madness is without method, the nonsense is nearer allied to 
idiotcy than to insanity and the corresponding x figure of its quotation is 
high enough to frighten Southey and Wordsworth themselves into plain 
prose for the rest of their literary lives. 

In commencing this paper, we had designed to exhibit some tables 
of the subject, as models for the consideration of future commis- 
sioners, and as approximative specimens of the actual condition of the 
public mind. But on reflection, we doubted whether the present 
moment (an epoch of transition, and therefore of exasperation) was well 
fitted for the occasion; and moreover we are not quite sure whether 
the public would exac tly like to be told the truth, and the whole truth; 
that is to say, whether our nonsense and theirs would be strictly in 
harmony: so no more at present from theirs, very faithfully, 2. 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY.—No. XI. 
SINGING BIRDS—VISITERS, 


** Sumer is icumen in, 
Lhudé sing cuccu ; 
Groweth sed and bloweth med, 
And springth the wdé nu. 
Sing cuccu, 
Awe beteth after lamb, 
Lhouth after calyé cu, 
Bulluc sterteth, 
Bucke verteth, 
Murie sing cuccu : 
Cuccu, cuccu ; 
Wel singes thu cuccu, 
Ne swik thu naver nu.” 
Very Ancient Baciap, 


Tris cuckoo-song is considered by those best qualified to judge, to 
be the earliest ballad in the English language now extant. Its date is 
about the latter years of the reign of Henry III., and it affords a curious 
example of the alterations which our tongue has undergone since that 
time ; whilst the descriptions, which breathe of rural sights and sounds, 
show that nature has suffered no change. For the benefit of those 
who are not Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, we subjoin the 
translation, which is literal, but does not pretend to preserve the 
rhythm. 

Summer is come in, 

Loud sings the cuckoo ; 

The seed grows and the mead is in flower, 
And the wood springs (or shoots) now. 
The ewe bleats after the lamb, 

The cow lows after the calf, 

The bullock starts, 

The buck verts (goes to harbour in the fern), 
Merrily sings the cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo ; 

Well singest thou cuckoo, 

Mayest thou never cease. 


But before we inquire into the life, character, and behaviour of the 
vocal vagrant in whose honour the antique rhymes of our motto were 
composed, we must resume the thread which we dropped, and present, 
according to promise, the finches and true warblers. 

The Fringillide or finches being hard-billed, and consequently 
seed-eating birds, arrive in autumn and winter mostly. 

The mountain-finch or brambling, descending from the north, is 
spread over the whole European continent in winter, and there is a 
solitary instance of a bird having been shot so late as the 6th of May, 
near York; but no evidence of their breeding in these islands, either 
in a state of nature or captivity exists. They have been observed to 
feed greedily on the seeds of the knot-grass (Polygonum aviculare), 
and have been considered useful in arresting the dissemination of that 
noxious weed. The bill of the male in winter is yellowish-white, 
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tipped with bluish.black. The iris of the eye is brown, and the crowa 
of the head, the cheeks, the ear-coverts, the nape, and the back, are 
dappled with brown and black. The feathers of the smaller wing- 
coverts are tipped with white, and, as well as the scapulars, are of a 
rich fawn colour. The greater wing-coverts are deep black, tipped 
with fawn, and the quills are black. The rump and upper tail-coverts 
are white, slightly mottled with black, arising from the presence of a 
few feathers of the latter colour. The forked tail is blac k, edged with 
white, inclining to buff colour. The chin, the throat, and the upper 
part of the breast and sides are of the same rich fawn colour as the 
scapulars, smaller wing-coverts, and the broad edges of the tertials. 
The lower parts are white. The spring or nupti il dress varies from the 
winter plumage. In the season of hope and joy, the rusty brown tips 
of the head and neck feathers v: nish, leaving the head and neck gear of 
arich velvety black, and the bill becomes of a lead-blue hue throughout. 
In this state the bird remains till the autumnal moult again clothes it 
in its winter covering. 

M. Temminck describes the bird under the name of Gros-bec d’Ar- 
dennes, and it is probably the Pinson d’Ardenne of Belon, and the old 
French authors, The ancient quatrain gives it a firm and uncompro- 
mising character— 


“ Pinson montain cest oyseau on appelle, 
Pource qu’es monts il vit communement. 
Son cccur est tel que navré griefriement, 
Ce nonobstant pinse, mord, et rebelle.” 


And the brambling is remarkable for its boldness and hardihood in 
confinement, Of the song, if it be gifted with any, nothing appears 
to be known: its call is a monotonous chirp. 

As soon as the northern chills warn the siskin or aberdevine (/’rin- 
gilla spinus), that it is time to quit the inhospitable regions where 
winter has already begun its reign, the bird moves southwards, and 
arrives in these islands in the autumn, abiding with us from September 
to April, often in small flocks, but generally in the company of linnets 
and redpoles, to feed on the seeds of the alder, the birch, and the 
larch. ‘The siskin has but rarely been known to tarry in this country ; 
but its nest has been noticed twice in furze, some three feet from the 
ground, near Coombe Wood, by Mr. Meyer, who informed Mr. Yar- 
rell of the fact, of which there could be no doubt, for the eggs were 

taken in both cases, and placed under canaries which hatched them, 

and some of the young siskins were reared. Nor are these the only 
instances of the stay of the siskin during the breeding season. Sir 
William Jardine, Mr. Drew of Paisley, a corresponde nt in the sixth 
volume of ** Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History,” and Mr, Gar- 
diner, junior, of Dundee,* all record evidence of its producing young 
in this country, and the last-named gentleman bred aad reared the 
species in confinement. He ascertained that the incubation lasted four- 
teen days; the young were fledged in fifteen days, and quitted the 
nest at the end of the third week, 

The plumage of this pretty species is so well known, that it would 
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be needless to describe it here. If any one is not acquainted with it, 
he will find admirable descriptions and figures in “ Yarrell’s British 
Birds,” and ‘* Gould’s Birds of Europe.” The song is very sweet, 
though not loud; and the Saxon stocking-weavers fancy that they de- 
tect in it the noise made by the loom, which makes the siskin a great 
favourite with them. They are not bad bird-mimics, and will give 
imitations of the tits, the chaffinch, and the lark; but their talents 
are unequal to repeating a musical air. They are indefatigable singers 
and feeders, caring so little for the loss of their liberty, that they will 
eat as soon as they are let out of the hand of the captor. Like the 
goldfinches, they are taught to draw up tiny buckets, and perform war 
tric ks, and are always gay. When they are not eating, drinking, o 
singing, they are generally arranging their plumage, “of which they 
take great care. 
Though it be may be 


“ Wrong for the greenfinch to flirt with the siskin,” 


A liaison with a canary does not seem objectionable ; for breeders pair 
the siskin with that bird, and thus obtain spotted mules, highly valued 
for their song, which is not too loud for a room. 

The mealy redpole (Linota canescens), which is distinct from the 
lesser or common redpole (Linota linaria), is an arctic bird, with a 
very wide range over the North of America, Asia, and Europe, and 1 
found in Japan. It is only an occasional visiter to this country, ae 
cipally in winter, though it has been shot as late as May. Much can- 
not be said for its sone; but the male mealy redpole in his spring 
dress, when his forehead and crown are blood-red, his throat and lore 
black, and the front of his neck, breast, and rump rosy, setting off the 
pure white of his underdress, is a very pretty bird. The seeds of 
forest-trees form the food of this species. 

The mountain-linnet (Linota montium), though only a winter visiter 
in the south of England, breeds in the north of England and Scot- 
land, as well as in the northern and western Scotch islands annually. 
It is the Heather lintee of Orkney and Shetland, and may be known 
from the common linnet and the redpoles by its longer tail, its reddish 
tawny throat, and the absence of red on the head or breast at any season, 
though the rump has a tinge of red in summer. The song is described 
by Mr, Selby as pleasing, though scarcely equal in compass to that 
of the common linnet. 

The pine grosbeak (Corythus enucleator), can only be considered as 
an occasional visiter to any part of these islands, The species is es- 
pecially abundant in the north of Europe and America, and occurs in 
L, apland, Norway, Russia, Siberia, Sweden, and the north of Germany. 
The pine forests are its favourite haunts, though it will eat the buds 
and seeds of most trees, and occasionally take an insect. 

The male, when in full plumage, is a very handsome bird. The bill 
is dark brown, tinged on the lower mandible with dark red. The base 
of the upper mandible and the eyes are surrounded by a narrow dusky 
black band. ‘The iris is hazel, and the whole of the head, the cheeks, 
the ear-coverts, and the hinder part of the neck, are of a fine ver- 
million. The greyish-black feathers of the back and scapulars are 
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edged with red, and those of the rump and upper tail-coverts still 
more broadly, so that the colour of the head and neck is apparently 
continued. The wing-coverts and quills are greyish-black, and both 
greater and lesser wing-coverts have broad outer edges, and the tips 
white with ared tinge. All the quills have a narrow outer edging of 
white, the first six of the primaries being partially tinged with red. 
The slightly- forked tail is uniform greyish- -black. When in their pro- 
per position, the feathers of the chin, throat, breast, and sides make 
those parts appear of a fine vermillion red ; but if they are lifted, they 
will be seen to be only edged with that colour, and grey at the base 
like the feathers of the upper parts. The belly and under tail- 
coverts (the latter with a white edging), are French-grey, and the wings 
and tail beneath slate-grey. The legs and toes are blackish brown, 
and the claws are black. The total length of this fine species is eight 
inches. 

The nest, built of small sticks and lined with feathers, is generally 
placed on a low branch of a tree not far from the ground, and contains 
four or five white eggs when the laying is complete. The song of the 
pine grosbeak is very melodious. Mr. Audubon states that he once 
“« knew one of these sweet songsters, which in the evening, as soon as the 
lamp was lighted in the room where its cage was hung, would instantly 
tune its voice anew.”’ The same fascinating author states that they are 

caught under snow-shoes, put up with a figure of four around the 
wood-cutters’ camps in the State of Maine, and that their flesh is said 
to be good eating. A friend of his gives the following interesting 
account of one in a state of domestication : 

“T received,” said his friend, ‘a male in splendid plumage, but so 
emaciated, that he seemed little else than a mass of feathers. By cau- 
tious feeding, however, he soon regained his flesh, and became so tame 
as to eat from my hand without the least appearance of fear. To recon- 
cile him gradually to confinement, he was permitted to fly about my bed- 
room ; and, upon rising in the morning, the first thing I did was to 
give him a small quantity of seed. But three mornings in succession 
1 happened to lie rather later than usual, and each morning I was 
aroused by the bird fluttering upon my shoulder, and calling for his 
usual allowance. The third morning I allowed him to flutter about me 
some time before showing any symptom of being awake: he no sooner 
observed that his object was etlected, than he retired to the window, 
and waited patiently until | arose.”’ 

Surely there is more than instinct in such conduct: in such actions 
have we not evidence of memory, association, and inference? Mr. 
Audubon’s friend goes on to say that, as the spring approached, the 
bird used to whistle occasionally in the morning, and that his notes were 
exceedingly rich and full. The migratory instinct seems, however, to 
have prevailed in full force ; for the narrator adds, that when the pine 
grosbeaks began to move to the north, the former familiarity of the 
bird entirely ‘disappeared. The instance of the night singing here re- 
corded, does not appear to stand alone; for Bechstein observes, that 
these birds (which are liked both on account of the ease with which 
they are tamed, and of their agreeable song), will sometimes sing in 
the night; and he adds that, in captivity, they keep their song through- 
out the year, whereas the wild birds only sing in the spring. 
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Though there was circumstantial evidence to show that the common 
crossbill (Loxia curvirostra), had bred in this country; and though it 
had been seen in some places throughout the year, Mr. Yarrell, whose 
industry in collecting facts is well known, was not able, when he pub- 
lished his interesting account of the bird, to find any instance in which 
the eggs or nestlings had been taken. Notwithstanding the case of their 
being observed during twelve months, the species, in the present state of 
our know ledge, can only be regarded in the light of an occasional visiter. 
It inhabits Lapland, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Siberia, Russia, Po- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, the Alps, and the Pyrenees i in the Old 
World, and visits Spain and Genoa. These countries may be considered 
as its southern limit, generally speaking; but the Prince of Canino 
notices it as very rare “and accidental near Rome; and adds, that it 
only appears in the hardest winters. In North America—for there now 
seems to be no doubt that the crossbill of that country is identical with 
the European bird,—Mr. Audubon found it more abundant in Maine, 
and the British provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, than 
anywhere else, and he met with it in the month of August in the great 
pine-forest of Pennsylvania. In the Old World its haunts are in such 
forests. 

To this country they have generally come in large flocks. Mr. 
Yarrell observes, that there are some curious records of their appear- 
ance in the years 1254 and 1593. Of their visit in the last-named 
year, he gives the following account from an old MS., with a copy of 
which he was favoured by the Rev. L. B. Larking, of Ryarsh vicarage, 
near Maidstone. 

‘“«The yeere 1593 was a greate and exceeding yeere of apples; and 
there were greate plenty of. strang birds that shewed themselves at the 
tyme the apples were full rype, who fedde upon the kernels only of those 
apples, and haveinge a bill with one beake wrythinge over the other, 
which would presently bore a greate hole in the apple, and make way 
to the kerneils; they were of “the bignesse of a bullfinch, the henne 
right like the henne of the bullfinch in coulour; the cocke a very 
glorious bird, in a manner al redde or yellowe on the brest, backe, and 
head. The oldest man living never heard or reade of any such like 
bird; and the thinge most to bee noted was, that it seemed they came 
out of some country not inhabited; for that they at the first would 
abide shooting at them, either with pellet, bowe, or other engine, and 
not remove till they were stricken downe ; moreover, they would abide 
the throweing at them, in so much as diverse were stricken downe and 
killed with often throwing at them with apples. They came when the 
apples were rype, and went away when the apples were cleane fallen. 
They were very good meate’’—as they are considered to this day, es- 
pecially at Vienna, where Mr. Gould saw multitudes of them exposed. 
for sale for the table, in company indeed with swallows, martins, and 
other small birds, but looked upon as far superior to all the rest. 

In the years 1821, 1836, 1837, and 1838, these crossbills visited 
England in considerable force. In 1791 a large number were taken at 
Bath. Mr. Yarrell remarks, that in 1828 they appeared in Westmor- 
land; that in 1829 they were numerous in Yorkshire; and that they 
have been, he might almost say, plentiful in various parts of England 
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from the winter of 1835, to January 1839 (when he wrote his history 
of the species), probably induced, as he observes, to remain longer in 
this country now than formerly, by the greater abundance of tir ‘plan- 
tations, to which they partic larly resort for their principal food in 
winter. In April 1839, Mr. Charlesworth exhibited at the meeting of 
the Zoological Society, the nest, eggs and young, so long in vain sought 
for, from the neighbourhood of F aroham. in Surrey. Nests had before 
been seen near Dartford, in Kent, and near Saffron Walden; in the 
first case, on a pine-tree; in the last, in an apple-tree. No eggs, 
however, were laid in either case; but according to Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
of Saffron Walden, a pair some years ago completed a nest in the 
aviary at Audley-End, and the hen laid five eres, but did not sit. The 
specimens exhibited by Mr. Charlesworth, were ‘accompanied by notes 
relating to their discovery, by H. L. Long, Esq., who stated that the 
nest was lodged close to the central stem of a Scotch fir, about thirty 
inches below its highest point, at the base of the shoots of the year 
1837: it was supported beneath by five or six ascending lateral 
branches of the tree, which so completely concealed it, that it could 
have scarcely been perceptible from the ground, and the retreat of the 
yarent birds was only betrayed by their occasional visits. Mr. Yarrell 
observed that the eggs very nearly resembled those of the ereentinch, 
but that they were larger, and had a smaller portion of red-colouring 
and this not confined to the larger end of the ee. It is not stated of 
what the nest was composed ; but that built at Audley-End was of a 
loose texture, not unlike that of the greentinch, ‘ though not nearly so 
well, or so carefully built, and the eggs contained in it were not unlike 
those of that bird, but larger.” 

The plumage varies greatly at different periods. The nestling is 
dark green, with blackish longitudinal marks. The young birds in 
June and July have the head, neck, and all the under parts of the 
body streaked lonvitudin: lly with dusky brown, and then resemble the 
hen siskin; but the streaks in the male ecrossbills are much more dis- 
tinct and bright than they are in the females. In September, the colour 
of the males is more uniform, and the stripes more diffused. At the 
first autumnal moult, some change to red only, or yellow only, and 
others to red and vellow mixed. 

The young hens at the same period become greenish-yellow on the 
crown of the head, and on the whole of the under pi arts, mixed with 
greyish-brown primrose-yellow tinged with green on the rump and 
upper tail-coverts, and of the same colour as the male on the wings, 
tail, and legs. 

But the most curious part of the organization of the crossbills, is the 
structure of the beak, the mandibles of which cross each other at the ex- 
tremity from right to left, or from left to right. Buffon, who 1s ever too 
ready to charge nature with a fault, speaks of this structure as a deformity. 
A more admirable instrument for the purpose which it has to accomplish 
was never invented. In the nestlings the mandibles do not cross at all, 
because in that state their crossing would interfere with the sure recep- 
tion of the food brought to them by their parents; their bills, there- 
fore, are straight, and the under mandible shuts within the upper one. 
But as soon as the bird is arrived at an age when it must provide for itself, 
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the mandibles cross to form a fitting tool for splitting apples, and even 
almonds, and for opening fir-cones.. Mr. Townson kept some in cap- 
tivity, and had an opportunity of witnessing how perfectly the dispo- 
sition of the mandibles enables the bird to tear or mere open what 
is presented to it. His pets would often come on the table whilst he 
was writing, and carry off his pencils, little chip-boxes in which he 
occasionally kept insects, and other similar objects, and tear them to 
pieces in a minute. Their mode of operation was first to peck a little 
hole, into which they inserted their bill, and then split or tore the ob- 
ject by a force exercised laterally. When he treated them with 
almonds in their shells, they got at the kernel in the same manner, 
namely, by first pecking a hole in the shell, and then enlarging it by 
wrenching off pieces by the lateral power. Mr. Yarrell mentions a 
pair kept by Mr. Morgan, which were impatient and restless under 
confinement, climbing over the wires of their cage with their beak and 
claws like parrots. One of their principal occupations was twisting 
out the ends of the wires of their prison—a feat which they performed 
with ease and dexterity. Then there was a short, flat-headed nail 
which confined some strong net-work, and was an object on which 
they especially delighted to try their strength, The male, who was the 
leader in every exploit, worked at this nail till he drew it out of the 
wood ; not, however, without breaking off the point of his bill in the 
experiment. At last their patron, wearied out by their incessant de- 
struction of cages, was obliged to banish them. With this same for- 
midable instrument they can pick up the smallest seeds, and shell 
hemp and similar grains, notwithstanding Buffon’s rash assertion to 
the contrary. The beautiful disposition of the muscles by which the 
beak is worked, and the exquisitely adapted tongue, with its horny 
scoop for the reception of the dislodged seed, directed, are figured and 
described in a masterly manner by Mr. Yarrell in the “ Zoological 
Journal,” and in his * British Birds,” 

There is an odd superstition connected with these birds in Thuringia, 
which makes the wood-cutters very careful of the nests. ‘The cross- 
bills in captivity are subject to many diseases, such as weak eyes, 
swelled and ulcerated feet, &c., arising probably from the heat and 
accumulated vapours of the stove-heated rooms where they are kept. 
The Thuringian mountaineer believes that these wretched birds can 
take upon themselves any diseases to which he is subject, and always 
keeps some near him. He is satisfied that a bird whose upper man- 
dible bends to the right, has the power of transferring colds and 
rheumatisms from man to itself; and if the mandible turns to the left, 
he is equally certain that the bird can render the same service to 
women. The crossbill is often attacked with epilepsy, and the Thu- 
ringians drink every day the water left by the bird asa specific against 
that disease. 

The parrot crossbill (Loxia pityopsittacus) which is much larger 
than the common crossbill, and the white-winged crossbill (Loxia fal- 
cirostra) are both occasionally seen In this country. 

Passing by those wagtails (Motacille) that visit this country—for 
they have no song beyond call-notes—we approach a family modest 
and even sombre in their attire, but in which the full power of bird- 
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music is developed. The Sylvuiad@, or warblers, afford examples 
of almost every degree of song, from the often-repeated double-note 
from which the chitfchaff takes its English name, to the rich and varied 
melody of the black-cap and the diapason of the nightingale, 

The chiffchatf (Sylvia hyppolais) 1s the smallest of the British 
visiters, and we have received one in a cover, together with a written 
half-sheet of paper franked by the penny stamp, which now affords such 
extensive communication on subjects of business or pleasure. Itis a 
welcome little bird; for it is one of the earliest heralds of spring, ge- 
nerally arriving early in March: it has been heard in the very beginning 
of February. Its snug nest is generally made on or near the ground, 
sometimes in the ivy that covers a wall, and is framed of dried grass, 
withered leaves, and moss on the outside, with an abundant warm 
lining of feathers, on which the six tiny white eggs scantily speckled 
with dark purplish red, are deposited. This sprightly species lingers 
long with us, and as he brings fine weather with him, so he does not 
depart till the middle of October, after which the winter generally 
comes rapidly upon us. Nay, so attached is the bird to his summer 
quarters, that Colonel Montagu saw it in the winters of 1806 and 1808 
in the mild climate of Devonshire. In a wild state it is of infinite 
service in gardens, the neighbourhood of which it haunts, and is inde- 
fatigable in clearing the rose-trees and honeysuckles of the aphides 
which so often dis: appoint the hopes of the florist. 

Confinement does not seem to affect it painfully; for one caught 
by Mr. Sweet took to feeding directly, and learned to drink milk out 
ofa spoon. In three or four days it took a fly from his hand, and would 
wing its way round the room after the person who carried the ‘spoonful of 
milk, of which beverage it was so fond, that it would perch on the 
hand that held the spoon, without manifesting the least fear. [very 
now and then it would rise to the ceiling and bring down a fly every 
time. 

At last the confiding little bird became so very tame, that it would sit 
and sleep on Mr. Sweet's knee by the fire; and when the windows 
were open, it never attempte d to fly out. Mr. Sweet then ventured to 
entice it out into the garden to see if it would return. It was with 
difficulty that the bird was induced to come out at the door by the lure 
of its favourite spoonful of milk; twice it returned into the room : the 
third time it flew into a little tree, from which it came and perched on 
Mr. Sweet’s hand, and drank milk out of the spoon: from thence it 
flew to the ground on some chickweed, where it washed itself, and got 
into a holly-bush to dry. 

Here the instinct of migration seems to have overcome all the do- 
mestic comforts which its kind-hearted master had provided for it, and 
to which it had become so attached; for, after the little bird had got 
among the holly-leaves, Mr. Sweet could see it no more, though he 
heard it call several times. 

‘ ] suppose,” says he, “after it got quite dry, that it left the country 
directly, as | could never see or hear it afterwards; and it was 
then the end of November, when all the others had left for some 
time.’ 





* «* British Warblers.” 
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The willow-warbler, willow-wren, or hay-bird (Sylvia Trochilus) 
generally arrives about the middle of April. The earliest arrival noted 
in ‘* White’s Calendar” is the 19th of March, and the latest is the 
13th of April. Markwick’s periods are the 30th of March and the 
16th of May, and he records it as sitting on the 27th of May, and as 
last seen on the 23rd of October. 

The nest which is built on the ground, often in the bank of a hedge 
skirting a wood, is a curious piece of architecture. It is oval or rounded, 
and made of moss and grass externally, so that it is with difficulty 
detected among the long erass and herbage in which it is generally 
concealed. It is lined with feathers, and the bird enters at the side. 
The six or seven eggs are cenerally white, plentifully but minutely 
speckled with pale red: but they have been found of a pure white. 

Of the strong attachment of this lively bird to its nest a lady gives a 
very striking account in the “ Field Naturalist.” 

She was “walking, in the spring, through an orchard, when her 
attention was attracted by something on the ground in the form of a 
large ball composed of dried grass. She took it up and found that it 
was the domed nest of the willow-wren. Regretting her precipitation 
she restored it, as nearly as she could, to the place where it had been 
found, but with small hope that the owner would ever claim it again 
after such an attack. To her agreeable surprise, the little occupier was 


do 
next day proceeding with its work. Ina few days two eggs were laid, 


and the kind lady now hoped that her little protégé was safe from 
barm; when lo! an invading army of splay-footed ducks marched 
straight upon the nest (which ° was conspicuous, for the grass had not 
grown high enough to hide it), and with their broad shovels of bills 
spread the nest quite open, displaced the eggs, and left the neat and 
snug little domicile a complete ruin. The lady now despaired; but 
having driven away the waddling intruders, she did her best to restore 
the nest to something like its proper form, and placed the eggs inside. 
Her perseverance was rewarded ; for that same day she was astonished 
to find an additional egg, and in about a week, four more. The bird 
sat, and ultimately brought out seven young ones. It almost seems as 
if this persecuted pair looked upon the lady as their guardian spirit, 
and that, confident in her protection, under the most adverse circum- 
stances, they were determined not to abandon their nest. 

Mr. Yarrell speaks of the song of the willow-warbler as being soft 
and pleasing, sometimes given from a high tree, and occasionally while 
passing on the wing from place to place, but as possessing but little 
variety. Mr. Sweet “characterizes its musical powers as of a much higher 
order ; and says, that as it is so fine a songster and almost continually 
in song, no little bird can be more desirable in a cage with other birds, 
its note, when in full song, being so loud and shrill, that its voice is 
plainly heard above the nightingale’ s, when both are in full power. 

It is a great destroyer of aphides and other insects, and is too fre- 
quently shot on the supposition that it devours fruit, which it never 
eats. This useful and agreeable little warbler is courageous withal ; 

and Mr, Sweet found that it soon became very familiar in captivity. 

The wood-warbler (Sylvia Sylvicola) is a loud, though a simple 
songster, and, like the last species, sings from a lofty tree, and as it 
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~ee The nest is externally like that of the willow-warbler, but it may 

e always distinguished by the entire absence of feathers ‘within, fine 
ees and hairs inv ariably forming the lining of the domed nest of the 
wood-warbler. Like its congeners, it feeds. On insects and their larve, 
but never on fruit. It comes late, seldom arriving till towards the 
end of April, sings during the greater part of the summer, and leaves 
us in September. 

The blue-throated warbler, or blue-throated robin (Cyanecula 
Suecica), seldom deigns to visit us, though it is numerous as a summer 
visiter on the continent of Europe, where its beauty and voice do not 
save it from the cook: in Alsace, particularly, it is considered a great 
delicacy and is immolated in numbers for the table. 

It were to be wished that this elegant and pleasing songster would 
visit us more frequently; and as insects, earth-worms, and berries are 
its food, it seems singular that it does not favour us recularly with its 
company, for Russia and Siberia, as well as Spain, France, Holland, 
Germany, and Prussia, know it well. 

The redstarts now claim our attention, and the more common but 
more beautiful species (Phanicura ruticilla, Gould; Ruticilla pheni- 
cura, Bonap.) tirsts presents itself. The second week in April, or 
thereabouts generally brings it to our southern shores, and by the third 
week it has penetrated to the north of England. Its earliest appear- 
ance is noted by White on the 8th of that month, and its latest arrival 
on the 28th. Markwick records April the 5th as the earliest, states 
that it sings on the 25th of that month, and adds, that it was last seen 
on the 20th of September. 

'Tisa pretty bird, too well known to every schoolboy with his ‘¢ shining 
morning face” to require description, and though the meadow, the or- 
chard,or the garden, are not unfrequently chosen, its favourite haunts are 
ivied ruins; im such scenes its soft song has seemed to us sweetest, as it 
sat upon some broad stone among the wall-flowers, or on the top of the 
low tree that had sprung up in what was once a room, where men and 
women had lived, and children had played, pouring forth a lament over 
the grass-grown hearthstone. He is an affectionate bird; and while his 
mate is on the nest, he is constantly on the watch, sure to attract the 
eye and provoke danger by his smart plumage, and singing indefa- 
tizably to solace her. He is in truth ** the bird of dawning ;” for he 
has been heard as early as three o'clock in the morning, though he had 
not ceased his song till ten o'clock on the previous night.* 

We are hardly justified in considering the black redstart (Ruticilla 
Tithys) as a visiter. Some five or six stragglers (one of them in Ire- 
land) have been recorded in the autumn and winter. 

The habits of the whinchat or furzechat (Saxicola Rubetra), are 
nearly allied to those of the resident stonechat, and the nest and eggs 
are almost similar; the eggs of the whinchat, indeed, are bluish 
green, minutely speckled with obscure reddish brown, whilst those of 
the stonechat are greyish blue, but speckled with the same colour. The 


* Yarrell. ‘ British Birds.” 
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arrival of the bird takes place about the middle of April, when it 
instantly repairs to its favourite furze-commons, where it may be seen 
with the stonechat; but in its musical powers, it far exceeds its com- 
panion. 

Bechstein says, that its pleasing song very much resembles that of 
the goldfinch, but that what makes it more admired is, that it is not 
only heard during the day, but also in the evening, ‘and sometimes 
during the night. According to him, the poor bird acutely feels the 
loss of liberty, for he tells us, that however gay it may appear when 
free, it becomes sad and melancholy within doors. Mr. Sweet, however, 
who seems thoroughly to have understood the treatment of the warblers 
in confinement, had one of these birds, (which exceeds the redstart, no 
mean proficient, in mimicry), whose spirits were no jot abated by being 
kept in the house. 

‘One that I bred from the nest by hand,” says Mr. Sweet, “ learnt 
the song of the white-throat, the redstart, willow-wren, nightingale, 
and also that of the missel-thrush which it frequently heard singing in 
a garden close by; of this latter song it was so tond, that we were 
frequently obliged to put our favourite out of the room, not being able 
to bear its loud notes; it was certainly the best bird I ever kept of any 
kind, singing nearly the whole year through, and varying its song 
continually ; ; “the only fault was its strong voice. At last, our favourite 
was turned out of its cage by a mischievous servant on a cold winter's 
day when we were from home for about an hour, and we could not 
entice it back ; it most probably died of the cold, or took its flight 
to a warmer region. I scarcely entertain any hopes of ever getting 
such another.” 

Worms, small snails, slugs, insects, and berries form the food of the 
whinchat, on which it becomes very fat about August, when the epicure 
is on the look out for them; for though smaller than the visiter that 
we must next notice, they equal it in delicacy and flavour. 

He who is fond of dancing as well as music, should keep the wheat- 
ear (Vitiflora (Enanthe), “which generally arrives here rather earl 
inthe spring: White notes its first appearance on the 18th of March, 
and its latest arrival as occurring on the 30th of that month ; whilst 
Markwick saw it, one year, as early as the 13th, and has recorded its 
arrival in another year so late as the 23rd of May. Mr. Sweet states 
the general time of its coming to be about the middle of March, and 
that of its departure to be about the end of September, or the begin- 
ning of October, though he once saw a pair in Hyde-park as late as 
November. 

“This,” says Mr. Sweet in continuation, “ is a very interesting bird 
in confinement, and is almost continually singing ; it will also sing by 
night as well as by day, if there is a light in the room where it is kept; : 
it has a very pleasant, variable, and agreeable song, differeat from all 
other birds, which in confinement it continues all the winter. When 
a pair of them are kept together in a large cage or aviary, it is very 
amusing to see them play with each other, flying up and down and 
spreading their long wings in a curious manner, dancing and singing at 
the same time. I have very little doubt but a young bird, brought up 
from the nest, might be taught to talk, as they are very imitative.” 
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This pretty warbler is too generally known on our downs and sheep- 

walks, especially in the south of England, demand a detailed account 
of its plumage. The rude nest is formed of bents, bits of shred, feathers, 
and any other materials that it can find, The four eggs are pale blue. 
The nest is generally sheltered by a stone or clod, and is often placed 
In stone-quarries, gravel-pits, or chalk-pits. Sometimes it is so 
carefully hidden a as to be beyond the reach of either eye or hand, 

Mr. Knapp mentions a nest situated deep in the crevice of a stone- 
quarry, so well masked by projecting fragments that it was not to be 
observed till part of the rock was removed. 

‘¢ Another hen-bird,” says this interesting author and acute observer, 
**had descended through the interstices of some rather large loose 
stones, asa mouse would have done, and then proceeded laterally toa 
hollow space in a bank, against which the stones were laid ; and so deep 
had she penetrated, that many of the stones had to be removed before 
we could discover her treasure: as no appearance led to any suspicion 
of a nest, it would never have been detected but for our watchful- 
a 

James's day, the 25th of July, is a dark day in the wheatear’s 
Pe nd: ur, for the *n the shepherds take the field against the devoted birds, 
beginning ron that day to lay their traps, which are all in full play by 
the Ist of August. These traps are thus made; an oblong piece of 
turf about eieht inches by eleven, and six inches in thickness, is cut 
from the surface, taken up, and laid contrariwise, both as to surface 
and direction over the hole. Thus a hollow chamber is formed. The 
two other openings are cut in the turf about six inches in width, and of 
greater length; these lead into the chamber at opposite ends, so that 
the bird may run in under the turf through either of them. Rather on 
one side of the middle of the great chi umber, asmall straight stick, sharp- 
ened at both ends, so as to look not unlike a common brimstone- match, 
but stouter, is fixed upright, and carries two open running nooses of 
twisted horsehair, which are placed vertically across the line of passage 
from each entrance to its opposite outlet. Into one of these nooses, 
the bird, in its attempt to go through, is almost sure to put its head, 
and is immediately caught by the neck. ‘The slightest alarm, even 
the shadow of the passing c louds that 


 Tmitate, on field and furrow, 
Life’s chequered scene of joy and sorrow,” 


will make the birds run under the turf. The numbers taken annually 
are almost incredible. One shepherd has been known to take eighty- 
four dozen in a day, and Pennant has recorded that about 1840 dozen 
were annually snared at Eastbourne. The inns of all the Sussex coast 
are then redolent of these savoury victims, and, sooth to say, their fat 
and flavour are superlative. 

That extraordinary ventriloquist, the grasshopper-warbler (Locus- 
tella Rayi—Sylvia Locustella of authors), visits us from the south 
about the middle of April, and quits this country in September, 

‘** Nothing,” says White in a letter to Pennant, dated 18th April, 


-—_— --—-— ——- 








* « Journal of a Naturalist.” 
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1768, ‘‘can be more amusing than the whisper of this little bird, which 
seems to be close by, though at an hundred yards distance ; and when 
close at your ear, is scarce any louder than when a great way off. 
Had I not been a little acquainted with insects, and known that the 
grasshopper kind is not yet hatched, I should have hardly believed but 
that it had been a docusta whispering in the bushes. The country 
people laugh when you tell them that it is the note ofa bird. It is a 
most artful creature, skulking in the thickest part of a bush; and will 
sing at a yard distance, provided it be concealed. I was oblized to get 
a person to go on the other side of the hedge, where it haunted ; and 
then it would run, creeping like a mouse before us, fora hundred yards 
together, through the bottom of the thorns: yet it would not come 
into fair sight; but ina morning early, and when undisturbed, it sings 
on the top of a twig, gaping and shivering with its wings.” 

The greenish brown, and other shades of brown which tinge the 
plumage of this curious little bird are admirably adapted for conceal- 
ment ; “and its nest, which is generally framed of coarse dried grass is as 
difficult to detect as itself, hidden as it generally is under the furze, 
thorns, or matted coarse grass, in some ditch or furrow. The fair 
white eggs, four or five, or even seven, in number, are carnatiou- 
freckled. In the height of summer, he chirps all night. 

Descend we now to the sedgy side of yon clear but sluggish river, 
where the tall reeds make music as the wind sighs through them ;— 
there sits the sedge-warbler (Calamodyta Phragmitis—Sylvia Phrag- 
mitis of the older authors) in his quiet brown coat, ‘the delicate 
polyglott” as White aptly calls him, singing incessantly night and day 
during the season of love and incubation, and imitating with clear but 
hurrying execution now a sparrow, now a swallow, and anon, a sky- 
Jark, The night is clear and quiet, and, for a wonder, so is he; but 
just throw a clod into the willow-bush where he slumbers, and he starts 
from sleep trilling away as gaily as ever.* He came in April and will 
depart in September ; ; and if you want to find his rather deep and hair- 
lined nest, framed of grass and bents, with its five or six pale yellowish 
brown eggs, mottled, and sometimes streaked with a darker tint, you 
should look for it near the ground at or near the bottom of some patch 
of thick herbage, for it rarely is supported by the reeds. 

But we must be careful not to confound this polyglott with the merry 
reed-warbler (Calamoherpe arundinacea — Sylvia arundinacea of 
authors), for merry he is, notwithstanding his pale brown quakerly suit. 
If you cannot find its beautiful nest, turn to the elegant vignette in 
Yarrell’s book;+ and there you will see it supported on four reed- 
stems, formed of the seed-branches of the reeds and very long grass 
coiled horizontally round with a little wool, including the four upright 
reeds in the substance. How deep it is! but why | ’—That the four or 
five greenish white eggs, with their ash-green and light-brown freckles 
may not be rolled out by the blasts before which the waving reeds bend. 
Colonel Montagu saw one of these birds retaining her seat on the nest 
when every gust forced it almost to the surface of the water. 

The song is varied and pleasing, though hurried like that of the 





* See White’s ‘‘ Se!borne.” + “ British Birds.” 
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sedge-warbler, and is of better quality. Often have we heard it when 
plying the rod on the banks of the Colne. It sings by night as well as 
by day continually, and its loud music, often heard clearest in the 
evening twilight or grey dawn, resembles the notes and voices of 
several different birds. 

Most of the true warblers sing concealed, and so, generally, does 
the garden-warbler (Curruca hortensis—Sylvia horteasis, of authors) ; 
though it sometimes quits its bower of thick foliage to pour forth its wild, 
but richly deep and mellow flutelike notes from. the top branches of a 
tree. Its attire is modest, consisting of various shades of brown, the 
under plumage being of a whitish brown. It isa pea and fruit-eater 
and in the cherry, and currant, and elderberry season, its bill is always 
stained. 

Towards the end of April or beginning of May, this exquisitely mo- 
dulating warbler arrives, and retires southward in the autumn. The 
nest formed of grass-bents, and root-fibres, and a little wool and moss, 
is generally fixed in’ a low bush, or in rank herbage, and has been 
found in the ivy of a wall: the four or five ereenish- white eggs are 
speckled, and streaked with ash-green and licht brown. 

This, little as it seems to be attended to in this country, is the true 
becafico, so earnestly sought on the continent for the tables of the 
dainty ; but it must ‘be remembered that the terms becafico and bec- 


figue are applied to any of the birds of this race that are fruit-eaters, 


when they are fat with their summer feed. Listen to the Professor who 
eave to the world the Physiologie du Gott. 

‘* Parmi les petits oiseaux, le premier, par ordre d’excellence, est sans 
contredit le bee-figue. II s’engraisse au moins autant que le rouge- 
gorge ou lortolan, ef la nature lui a donné en outre une amertume 
léegere, et un parfum unique si exquis quils engagent, remplissent et 
béatifient toutes les puissances degustatrices. Siun bec-figue était de 
la yrosseur d'un faisun, on le paierait certainement a Végal d’un arpent 
de terre. 

“C'est grand dommage que cet oiseau privilegie se voie si rare- 
ment a Paris: il en arrive a la verité quelques-uns, mais il leur manque 
la graisse qui fait tout leur merite ; et on peut diee qu’ils resemblent a 
peine a ceux qu’on voit dans les départements de l’est ou du midi de la 
France. 

This last is quite touching; and, after these tears, such as epicures 
only shed, we are driven to confess that Paris, like all created places 
and thin gs, Is not perfect. 

The same cause probably, prevents the celebrity of the bird with us ; 
for it evidently owes its plumpness and delicious sapidity to the figs, 
grapes, and other rich fruits of the south of Europe, and thither should 
the devotee make his pilgrimage. 

With what emotion does the philosophical gastronomer above quoted 
relate the progress of such a pilgrim ! 

‘* Jai entendu parler a Belley, dans ma jeunesse, du jesuite Fabi, ne 
dans ce diocese, et du gout particulier qu’il avait pour les bec- figues.” 

‘** Des qu’on en entendait crier, on disait: ‘ Voila les bec- -figues, le 
pére Fabi esten route.’ Effectivement, il ne manquait jamais d’arriver 
le 1", Septembre avec un ami; ils venaient s’en régaler pendant tout 
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le passage; chacun se faisait un plaisir de les inviter; et ils partaient 
vers le 25. 

‘«Tant qu'il fut en France, il ne manqua jamais de faire son voy- 
age ornithophilique, et ne l’interrompit que quand il fut envoyé 
Rome, ot il mourut penitencier en 1688.”* 

The common whitethroat (Curruca cinerea), whose grey coat is so well 
known to everybody, arrives in our thickets, hedge-rows, and grassy 
lanes, towards the end of April. He is a bold songster, and sings in 
right earnest. The heat of the day, when most other birds are hushed, 
does not silence him. On he trills, his little throat swelling again, only 
pausing to refresh himself with a few aphides from the rose-tree or 
honeysuckle, and a fly when he can get one. Mr. Sweet kept it in 
confinement, and says that nothing can be more amusing ; it is full of 
antics, flying and frisking about, and erecting its crest, generally sing- 
ing all the time. He kept one for eleven years, which, when he wrote, 
was in as good health and as full song as ever; and he declares that no 
song need be louder, sweeter, or more varied. He describes the little 
bird as being of the same temper as the nightingale, never suffering 
itself to be outdone. It would sing against a nightingale which Mr. 
Sweet had: when the nightingale raised its voice the whitethroat did 
the same, and tried its utmost to get above its great rival. Sometimes 
in the midst of its song it would run up to the nightingale, stretch out 
its neck, as if in defiance, and whistle as loud as it could, staring the 
nightingale i in the face. If the nightingale attempted to peck it, away 
it started in an instant, flying round the aviary and singing all the 
time. 

Mr. Slaney, who was well aware of the whitethroat’s habit of sing- 
ing in a sultry summer noon, gives the following instances of the effect 
of association. 

** Ttis singular how some well-known sounds—even the song of this 
little bird—associated with remembrances of other scenes and times, 
will awaken long trains of thought in the minds of men. We remem- 
ber a few years since, under circumstances of some depression, alone in 
a sultry day (when walking between the Hague and the village of Sche- 
veling, on the bleak shores of Holland) hearing unexpectedly the song of 
this warbler of home, and the note brought back in a moment, clear as 
a mirror, to the mind’s eye, cherished scenes across the water, and the 
forms and voices of those who gave them value. And once at Rome, 
amid the magnificent but melancholy ruins of the Colosseum, at noon, 
when no cloud shadowed the deep blue sky, when all other voices were 
silent, from the shrubs of that vast amphitheatre this English warbler 
suddenly poured forth his song, awakening a thousand recollections of 
the land of the free.”’+ 

There is a lesser whitethroat (Curruca garrula) often called the Ba- 
billard, that must not be passed without notice. He has some clacking 





* The “‘ Professeur” adds, ‘ Le pére Fabi (Honoré) était un homme d’un grand sa- 
voir; il a fait divers ouvrages de théologie et de physique, dans |’un desquels il 
cherche a prouver, qu il avait découvert la circulation du sang avant, ou du moins aus 


sitot, qu’Harvey.” 
+ ‘An Outline of the Smaller British Birds.” By Robert A. Slaney, Esq., M.P. 
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notes in his song which have given him the name of the little miller 
among the Germans. Bechstein remarks that as these notes are heard 
more distinctly than the others, they are erroneously thought to be his 
whole song; but he adds that the rest, though certainly \ very weak, is 
so soft, so varied, so melodious, that it surpasses other warblers, and 
that to enjoy the beauty of its song you should have it alone in a room, 
and then no other singing bird is more agreeable. Both Mr. Sweet 

and Mr. Blyth speak his ghly of it. One that the former bred from the 
nest became so attached to the c age, that it could not be prevailed on 
to quit it for any length of time. When the cage-door was set open, it 
would generally come out quickly, and first alight on the floor, and 
then mount to the top of the cage, and thence fly to other cages in the 
room, and catch any flies within its reach. It would fly up “and take 
those insects out of the hand, or drink milk out of a spoon with much 
relish, when invited. The least fright sent it to its own cage, first to 
the top, thence to the door, and then in. Mr. Sweet often hung it out 
at the window perched on the top of its cage, with the door open, but 
it would never attempt to go away. If afly, indeed, passed near it, it 
would start off and catch it, and return with it to the top of the cage ; 
and, after remaining there a considerable time, it would either return 
into the cage, or fly in at the window, and perch on the cages of other 
birds. 

This familiar warbler arrives in all April and departs early in Au- 
tumn. The nest, framed externally of coarse bents, and lined with 
finer ones, root-fibres, and horsehair, is generally in low bushes, or 
among brambles, and contains four or five eggs, rather smaller than 
those of the common whitethroat, and white, spotted and speckled, 
but not closely, with greyish ash or light brown. 

The blackcap (Curruca atric apilla) i is by common consent acknow- 
Jedged to excel all the other warblers in the power, beauty, and execu- 
tion of its notes, excepting the queen of song; and in quality of tone 
it certainly is, in our opinion, inferior to the nightingale. But the 
male is a most sweet singer; vor is the song of the female without 
attraction; and it is but fair to state that a very good judge® says that 
the blackcap rivals the nightingale, and that many persons even give it 
the preference. 

«< If,” remarks Bechstein, ‘* it has less volume, strength, and ex- 
pression, it is more pure, easy, and flute-like in its tones, and its song 
is more varied, smooth, and delicate. It sings also for a much longer 

eriod, both when wild and in confinement, its song being hardly sus- 
pende d throughout the year by day, and pro longed, like that of the 
nightingale, far into the night, though begun at dawn,’ 

‘White gives it a high character for its “full, sweet, deep, loud, and 
wild pipe. He adds ‘that when it sits calmly and engages in song in 
earnest, it expresses a great variety of soft and ventle ‘modulations, su- 
perior perhaps to those of auy of our warblers, the nightingale ex- 
cepted ; and he characterises its music as having such a sweetness 
that it always brought to his mind the song of Amiens, in ‘‘ As You 











* Bechstein. 
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Like it.””, With all this it is, in confinement, most affectionate to its 
mistress or master. 

A hedge or white-thorn bush generally conceals the nest, which is 
framed of bents and dried herbage, lined with hair and root fibres : it 
is most frequently placed near the ground—that is, not more than two or 
three feet above it; but we have seen one in the garden attached to a 
house where we have spent many pleasant days, suspended in a festoon 
of ivy which had shot out from the wall, and clung to a neighbouring 
young tree some seven feet from the ground. The pale greenish-white 
eggs are speckled or mottled with ash and light brown, and mostly have 
a few dark-brown spots and streaks. 

The arrival of the blackcap takes place in general about April, and 
it returns southward in September. A later stay might prevent it from 
falling a victim to the spit ; for it is one of those unfortunate birds that 
is doomed under the names of Beccafico ahd Macehetta, *‘ ogniqual- 
volta sieno grassi, ed in istato da far buona figura sulla mensa,” as the 
Prince of Canino remarks.‘ 

The very name of the bird calls up the remembrance of such a host 
of eulogists, that an expressive silence would perhaps be the best tri- 
bute to the powers of the nightingale; and tame indeed is that Saxon 
appellation to its Greek name, which would seem to imply that it is 
the very soul of song. It has been the theme for poetry in all ages 
a the earliest lyre to the exquisitely tuned harp that has immortalized 
the 


“ Bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream.” 


Milton, all ear, has introduced it in his finest scenes, and it sings the 
nuptial song of our first parents in one of his most beautiful passages. 
Nor has the eloquence of prose been less warm in its praise. Only 
turn to the elegant fervour with which Pliny dwells on its miraculous 
power and execution ;+ or to the honest, pious, English admiration of 
Izaak Walton,t{ not to advert to a crowd of others, and what more can 
be said? We shall, in all humility, confine ourselves to a simple nar- 
rative, condensing as much of the history of the bird as our space will 
admit. 

The nightingale (Luscinia Philomela—Motacilla Luscinia, Linn.) 
arrives in England somewhere about the middle of April. The males, 
as in the case of the blackcap, come several days before the females ; 
they are very easily caught, and the lynx-eyed, quick-eared bird- 
catchers are immediately on the watch so that they may secure them 
before the arrival of their mates; for it is a sad truth thatif a male 
nightingale be taken after his song has won for him a partner, he never 
survives in a cage: he dies broken-hearted. 

Plentiful as this warbler is in some localities, it is never found in 
others. Nightingales are numerous in the neighbourhood of London, 
and a Surrey bird is considered by connoiseurs to possess a first-rate 
quality of voice. Sussex, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and 
the eastern part of Devonshire enjoy it, but Cornwall knows it not. 





_* “Specchio Comparativo.”, + Nat. Hist.,x.29. $‘ Complete Angler,” chap, i. 
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Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and a great part of Yorkshire possess it, but 
no record of its arrival in Lancashire exists, though it has been heard 
as high up as Carlisle. 

The Welshman never hears it in the principality, though a poetical 
licence has made it vocal there ;* and yet we have heard it, and never 
sweeter, in the Vallev of Nightingales , near Bristol. There is alsoa 
Welsh name for it—Zos. Neither Scotland nor Ireland are known to 
possess it. Patriotic attempts have been in vain made to introduce it 
into Wales and Scotland, but we never heard of any effort to natu- 
ralise it in Ireland; and, indeed, the countrymen of Moore may well 
spare it, while they listen to the thrilling strains of their own impas- 
sioned bard. 

Russia, Siberia, Sweden, Spain, Provence and Italy, North Africa, 
Egypt, Syria, Smy rna, and the Grecian Archipelago, are made musical 
by it; but neither the Channel islands, nor Brittany, are visited by the 
bird, though France genet ‘ally owns it; for what says the old qua- 
train ? 


“ Le Rossignol, des oyseaux l’outrepasse 
Chante au prin-temps sans intermission, 
Et nuict et jour avec invention 
De chants divers, qui luy accroist la grace.” 


The general site of the nightingale’s nest is on the ground ; but we 
have found it in the fork of a low and young tree some three feet from 
the earth; anda very loosely formed nest it is, made of the dead leaves 
of the oak and hornbeam, with a few bents and bits of rushes, lined 
at the bottom with root-fibres—so loosely formed, indeed, that few have 
succeeded in taking up a nightingale’s nest whole, without first binding 
it round with string or thread. Four or five olive- brown eggs are here 
deposited, and in this rude cradle the most brilliant of song-birds is 
nursed. 

But, besides its natural vocal powers, the nightingale, it appears, can 
be taught to speak. Moschus, Statius, and Pliny, attest this, and the 
latter mentions, ‘* luscinias Genes atque Latino sermone dociles’’ be- 
longing to the young Cewsars.t We must confess that all the attempts 
to speak made ‘by singing birds heard by us, have been imperfect ; for 
though as in the case of the celebrated talking canary, you might with 
a little aid from the im: igination make out * Pretty queen” and other 
words, still the speech, like that of the witch in “ Thalaba,” was song, 
and the sound could h: irdiy be termed more than an articulate whistle : : 
—how different from the pronunciation of those anthropoglotts, the 
parrots, so well exemplified in Campbell’s pathetic tale: they speak 
in earnest: 

“The captain spoke in Spanish speech, 


In Spanish speech the bird rephed.” 


Like other biped performers, nightingales vary much in their powers 
of song. They have among them their Rubinis, Tamburinis, and La- 
blaches, and also their Mopers, that sing at intervals only, without 
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connexion, and with long pauses—some minutes—between each strain. 
—It is amusing to see when aman mounts his hobby—and happy is he 
who has one in his stable—how far it will carry him, aye, and merrily 
too. Thus Bechstein prints no less than twenty-four lines of words— 
some of them rare sesquipedalities—as expressive of the nightingale’s 
song. 

‘‘ Twenty-four different strains or couplets,” says he, ‘‘ may be 
reckoned in the song of a fine nightingale without including its deli- 
cate variations. This song is so articulate, so speaking, that it may 
be very well written. The following is a trial which I have made on 
that of a nightingale in my neighbourhood which passes for a very 
capital singer,” and off the good Bechstein goes at score : 

“ Tiod, tio, tiod, tiot,” 
&c.&c. &e. &C., 
but we must introduce the reader to one or two of the words represent- 
ing the strains : 


“« Z0z0zZ0Z0Z020202020202020, zirrhading. 
Hezezezezezezezezezezezezezezezeze couar ho dze hoi. 
Higaigaigaigaigaigaigai guiagaigaigai couior dzio dzio pi.” 


The British bird-fanciers have, also, a vocabulary of their own to express 
the same ideas. 

The Honourable Daines Barrington, who kept a very fine nightin- 
gale for three years, attending particularly to its song, remarks that the 
tone is more mellow than that of any other bird, though at the same 
time by a proper exertion of its musical powers it can be excessively 
brilliant. Whenfhis bird sang its song round, Mr. Barrington observed 
sixteen different beginuings and closes, at the same time that the inter- 
mediate notes were commonly varied in their succession with such 
judgment as to produce a most pleasing variety. He also remarked 
that the bird would sometimes continue without a pause not less than 
twenty seconds ; and that whenever respiration became necessary, it was 
taken with as much judgment as by an opera-singer. He also observed 
that his nightingale began softly, like the ancient orators, reserving its 
breath to swell certain notes, which by this means hada most astonish- 
ing effect, eluding all verbal description. He took down indeed cer- 
tain passages, which may be reduced to our musical intervals; but 
though, he remarks, one may thus form an idea of some of the 
notes used, yet it is impossible to give their comparative durations 
in point of musical time, upon which the whole effect must depend ; 
and, indeed, he once procured a very capital flute-player to execute the 
notes which Kircher has engraved in his Musurgia as being used by the 
nightingale, when, from not being able to settle their respective lengths, 
it was hardly possible to observe any traces of the nightingale’s song. 
He adds, that he thinks he may venture to say that a nightingale may 
be very clearly distinguished at more than half a mile, if the even- 
ing be calm, and he suspects that it would be heard further than a 
man. 

The following is Mr. Barrington’s table of the comparative merit of 
singing birds, making twenty the point of perfection : 
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Metlownens Sorghty | Plaintive | compass, | Execution 
Nightingale............... 19 14 19 19 19 
Skylark iilaeiiideaiidinicenul 4 19 4 18 18 
Woodlark ..........e00c00. 18 4 17 12 8 
eae eed ak | 12 12 12 i2 12 
FS EP saiahiai 12 16 12 16 18 
Goldtinch............ enihes 4 19 4 12 12 
oe 4 12 4 8 8 
Greenfich...cocccocecses nee 4 4 4 4 6 
Hedge-sparrow........ sie 6 0 6 4 4 
Aberdavine or siskin ... 2 4 0 4 4 
Redpole a ate aed 0 4 0 4 4 
OS eee 4 4 4 4 4 
Blackbird.....c+.... vod 4 0 2 2 
cnn balc ceed inbibianns 6 16 12 12 12 
| een sien smundina 0 12 O 4 4 
Reed-sparrow ........+... 0 4 0 2 $ 
Blackcap, or the Nor- 

folk moc k nightingale 14 12 12 14 14 

















And here we conclude our imperfect sketch of the feathered songsters 
who enliven us with their wood-notes wild. When this meets the eye 
of some gentle reader who has wasted his time over it, all will be, com- 
paratively speaking, hushed; for, in mute July, the concert of birds 
may be said to be closed, till the returning year again brightens our 
fields, — 
“Fields where the spring delays, 
And fearlessly meets the ardour 
Of the warm summer’s gaze, 
With but her tears to guard her. 


Islands so freshly fair, 
That never hath bird come nigh them ; 
But from his course through air, 
Hath been won downward by them.” 








THE QUIET CELL. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


I fill my quiet cell 

With shapes of beauty bright, 
Scenes fair, and inaccessible 

To such as fix the dazzled sight 
On all the whirling wheels of life, 
Its canker'd cares and selfish strife! 


























The Quiet Celi. 


I’wear not here the mask 
The curious world requires— 
My energies I do not task 
lo ape the artificial fires— 
The smiles, deceptions, guileful speech, 
Which custom and the crowd will teach. 


I summon from the past, 
The fairest and the best, 

The virgin pure, the matron chaste, 
The patriot spurning his own rest | 
His country’s weal t’ ensure—the brave 
Who knows to slay, yet dares to save ! 


The martyr who hath borne 
Unflinchingly each pain, 
The fire, the fetters, and the scorn, 
And all to shake his faith in vain. 
For why? His Saviour filled his breast 
With strength to bear each cruel test! 


The martyr in his cell, 
Triumphant, bright, I see; 
Freed from the pains ineffable, 
Freed from the scourge, the cord, the Tree, 
And crowned with glory, radiant now, 
With “ Angel” written on his brow. 


Bright visitants are mine, 
Forms of the lost and dead, 
Whose eyes with wonted kindness shine, 
With all to love and naught to dread ; 
And yoices birdlike in the breeze, 
Murmur celestial melodies! 


But sudden as the wind 
Over the bending trees, 
A thought of dust—a touch unkind 
Of man’s—of earth’s impurities, 
Destroys the imagery of peace, 
And fancy’s fairy labours cease. 


They flit, they fade away, 
Chased in the worldly war 
Of common cares ; they fall the prey 
Of sins and strifes ; and flee afar, 
As down doth from the thistle run, 
When kissed too hotly by the sun! 


Oh! for a home of rest! 
Oh! for a spirit pure! 
Oh ! for the quiet of a breast 
By sorrow cleansed—from sin secure ! 








Oh! that release from one sad thought were given— 


A shadow, stalking ’twixt my soul and Heaven! 
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THE LIFEAND ADVENTURES OF CHARLES CHESTERFIELD, 


4 


bub YourTEH OF GENIUS, 
iy Mas. Trottore, 
('‘stav. XXX, 


CHAKRELOS CHESTERFIELD SETS OFF FOR THIS NATIVE SHADES ~—-SsIn 
CPOKGE MELDDOWS SHOWS TEEMSELV BUPERION TO CIMCUMSTANC ESE 
MNHIBITRA GREAT ALILITY IN MANY WAYS, 


Own returning to Bruton-street to dine, Charles received from the 
servant who opened the door for hin, a note contammy these words : 


Dear Mr. Chestertield, 

“You must forgive my not bidding you farewell in) person, as PE do 
not feel well enough to leave my room, Accept my best wishes for 
your health, welfare, and happiness in all ways, and believe me, 

, “ Very smecrely your frend, 
*CUnana Mrppows.” 


This was a disappomtment : Charles Chesterficld’s attachment to 
Miss Meddows was very strong —lis admiration of her unbounded —-his 
esteem perlect—and his affection such as her unceasing kindness to 
hin deserved. ‘Though without the shadow of a sUNpICION axtothe real 
moportance of the service she had) just rendered bin, and the tremen- 
dous self sacrifice tinvolved, his memory was deeply impressed by a 
hundred comparatively tufling proofs of her kindness, and it is no idle 
livure of speech to say that he would have died to serve her. ‘Tears 
Sp ataye to his eves as he put her precious little note mi his pocket book, 
and he determined to take the liberty of answermy it, when he could 
give her friendly heart the satisfaction of knowing that he was once 
more happy m the midst of his farnily, to which she had restored him 
is unbroken in fortune as unchanged ta heart. 

Mrs. Longueville made her appearance at dinner in a deshabille 
which made her look a dozen years older than the startled Charles had 
ever conceived her to be; she appeared moreover exceedingly out of 
spirits, eating litthe and speaking less. Sir George, on the contrary, 
was remarkably gay; when Charles announced his timmedtate depar- 
ture, he rallied him on beme home-sick ; but added that he was not 
altogether wrong in taking himself off at fall speed, as it was a known 
fact that Noah's preparations for gotmpy ito the ark, notwithstanding 
his beim followed by so large and heterogeneous a train, were just no- 
thing in comparison to the fuss and bustle of an English family of dis- 
tinction preparing to go abroad, 

‘There is Clara, you see, absolutely fallen sick of it; and Mrs. 
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Longuéville, as pale as a ghost, and as silent as the tomb from which 
she seems to have escaped, speaks not, and eats not, nor even 


* Turning her round, 
Sends some pudding away to be fried ! 


In truth Lam the only one of the family equal to the sort of thing. 
And be sure to tell your good father, Charles, that though this arrange- 
ment has been made chiefly for the sake of my health, T never was in 
better spirits in my life. I know the good old gentleman has a great 
regard for me, and he will like to hear it. Tell him, too, Charles, with my 
kind re gards, that rents are looking up in the south of Ireland, and 
I expect to increase my income there next year very considerably—and 
that’s no bad news, either for him or for me.” 

Sir George here laid down his knife and fork, which, notwithstand- 
ing his lively talk, had been far from idle, and tearing otf the back of a 
letter which he took from his pocket, drew forth a gold pencil-case, and 
wrote a few lines which he pushed towards C haries. The young man 
took it up and read—*‘ Not a word, remember, to any of them about 
the moilgage—at least, not till their hearing of Mrs. Sherbourne’s affair 
becomes a matter of indifference to you.”” Charles coloured a little, 
but bowed his head in token of obedience, while Sir George again held 
out his hand to receive the confidential scrap. A hasty cup of coffee, 
ordered with that sort of empressement which testifies a desire of omit- 
ting no attention to the parting guest, was the last hospitality our hero 
received in Bruton-street; the next moment brought a cab for him to 
the door, and after receiving a vigorous shake of ‘the hand, and great 
abundance of good wishes, he set off, certainly without a single feeling 
of regret, to seek once more the fields and the friends he had left so 
lightly. 

His first sensations at finding himself actually en route for Maple- 
bury were delightful, and he fell asleep as the coach rolled on, amidst 
the most delicious anticipations imaginable. But on waking the next 
morning, and being answered when he inquired where they were, by the 
pronouncing one or two familiar, neighbourly names, he felt a qualm of 
doubt, and something like shame came over him as he remembered how 
very soon he should stand before Bessy, and Mr. Westbrook, and 
father, and mother, and Kit, and Susan, and all of them. 

But we must leave him for a time, 


“ Thus balancing his fear and hope,” 


while we turn back to the generous friend he had left in Bruton-street. 
Clara remained in her room during the whole of the evening which fol- 
lowed his departure. She looked forward to her interview with her 
father with a feeling of dread that rendered her quite incapable of sus- 
taining conversation with him, or her aunt; but she spent the time in 
such a review of her own situation, and her own conduct and motives, 
as gave her something like the strength of despair in the first case, and 
all the consolation of humble, but stead {ast self- approval in the second. 

Thus fortitied, she very punctually kept her appointment on the foliow- 
ing morning ‘and found Sir George in a state of spirits hovering be- 
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tween playful gaiety and tender fondness, already waiting to receive 
her. 

Clara trembled :—not that she feared her father—fear was not a sen- 
timent with which he had ever inspired her; but she felt that it was 
very dreadful to see the author of her being standing before her to 
await a most import int sentence, which sentence she had placed herself 
under the necessity of giving against him. 

«My sweet C lara! W hy did we not see you last evening ?”’ said the 
baronet, taking her hand and leading her to a chair. 

“1 was not well, sir,” she re plied, but in a voice so husky as made 
her fear her own powe ? of uttering what she wished to say. 

‘I hope, dear,” said Sir George, playfully caressing her curls, “ that 

you have not been tormenting yourself about this mighty matter of a 
loan that I mentioned to you? Positively, Clara, I shall laugh at you 
unmercifully, as the most ‘moody little miser in existence, if you have. 
You are still a child, my Clara, in all matters of business, and know no 
more about my prope rty, and the state of my affairs, than a baby. This, 
however, is quite asmuch my fault as yours; I have never thoucht of 
making , you look sober and sole mn for hours to: vether by the rehearsal 
of my acres in this county, or my houses in another. You know the un- 
fortunate fact that they are all entailed; a principle of duty (which, I 
thank Heaven, is the compass by which I always steer) rendered it im- 
perative upon me to let you know this. But all minor details I have 
suffered, til | now, to remain unexplained. Can you give me patient 
hearing, my queen, while I tell you a litth what I can, and what I 
cannot do, with Iny property ?”’ 

‘* { should hear you not only patiently, but with much pleasure, 
father, through any ‘details which might give me hope that your affairs 
were in a condition to justify the expectation of their being favourably 
adjusted. And even without such hope, you shall ever find a willing 
listener in me, whenever you shall feel an inclination to confide in 
me. But on the present occasion, I am compelled to tell you that 

- 
no-— 

‘Stop, Clara! Before you answer me in such an accent as that,” 
cried Sir George, suddenly interrapting her, ‘let me briefly tell you 
that the loan of the money which I have condenesnted to sue for rather 
than command—which, as a father, [ unquestionably have a right to do 
—will be attended with not the slightest risk whatever. You are such 
an ignorant little puss, that I doubt if you ever knew that Ihave estates 
in Ireland. Are you aware of this, Clara?” 

‘+ No, sir,” replied his unhap Py daughter, sick at heart at the hor- 
rible necessity of listening thus to the degrading duplicity of her parent, 
and almost hoping that ‘he was not aware how perfectly she knew 
him. 

‘IL thought so, This is too bad, upon my soul, Clara, and I am po- 
sitively ashamed of my share in such ‘stuleied | ignorance of what very 
nearly concerns you. For though unhappily my Irish estates are en- 
tailed, as well as the rest, and therefore never can be yours, yet still 
the fact that I have an unlimite d right to cut down timber , is very im- 
portant to you, espec ially on occasion of this loan, as it onion me to 
give you the most unobjectionable security for the money I have de- 
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sired you to let me have.—Though, ’faith, I believe you are the only 
daughter who would require it.” 

Clara had too often listened to her aunt’s dissertations on the family 
property to be in the slightest degree deceived by this flourish; and 
her courage rising with the indignation naturally aroused by a state- 
ment so utterly false, she replied, almost without faltering—‘* No secu- 
rity, father, can enable me to bring forward money which I no longer 
possess. I have already sold stock to the amount of four thousand 
pounds sterling,” 

‘Sold stock to the amount of four thousand pounds sterling?” re- 
iterated Sir George, perfectly aghast, and suddenly turning almost as 
pale as his daughter. ‘* And what, in Heaven's name, girl, have you 
done with it? I presume that you will not deny my right to ask 
this ?” 

‘| have made it over to Charles Chesterfield,” replied Clara, firmly, 
‘in payment of the same amount lent by him to you.” 

The rage, indignation, and astonishment of Sir George at receiving 
this answer seemed to deprive him of all power of utterance. He sat 
with his eyes fixed on the face of his daughter, as if he had not yet 
heard enough, and it was only upon her rising to leave the room that 
he recovered breath enough to utter the feelings with which he seemed 
bursting. 

‘Wretch! reptile! ungrateful viper!” he exclaimed, clenching his 
fists, and gnashing his teeth with a more genuine emotion of furious 
anger than she had ever seen him exhibit before. ‘‘ Is it possible that 
the besotted rascal dared to approach you with sucha statement of the 
transaction between us as could induce you to commit this mad impru- 
dence ?”’ 

“« His statement, sir, was very simple, and had nothing in it that could 
in any way justify your anger. He related to me what you had done, 
as a proof of your great kindness to him; but, probably, as it was a 
business which he could not suppose would be particularly interesting 
to me, he would not have named it at all had it not been for the embar- 
rassment which your injunction to secrecy laid him under. He has 
repeatedly, poor youth, come to me for advice, and did so upon this oc- 
casion. He could not endure the idea of meeting his family with the 
burden of this secret upon his mind. He could not suppose there was 
any treachery in relating the transaction to me.” 

‘And could you hit upon no less affectionate advice, Miss Med- 
dows, fur this audacious boy, than bestowing nearly the whole of your 
fortune upon him ?” demanded her sneering father. 

‘** It was clear that I could in no way assist him so effectually, sir,” 
replied Clara calmly; “ and knowing that if you had security to give 
him, it might be transferred to me, I saw no important objection to the 
transaction.” 

‘‘ Idiot !” muttered Sir George, while the blood rushed back again to 
his very temples. ‘* And what security, pray, did you think I gave him ; 
which you so dutifully intended to demand of me for yourself?” 

‘“‘T was doubtful, father, whether you had any to give him,” replied 
Clara gently, and turning her eyes away from him. 

‘‘ And therefore you felt ready to move heaven and earth, in order to 
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ruin yourself 1 in time to prevent vour assisting me. Daughter, I thank 
you!’ 

“I felt ready to do all that was in my power to save your honour, 
father. It was better, in my estimation, that you should have my 
money in your hands, without security, than his.’ 

Sir Georg e now turned his head away from her. But there was at 
least as much of passionate indignation in the movement as of shame. 
‘* Leave me to myself,” he said. ‘* There is no stranger who passes my 
door from whom I might not more reasonably hope for he ‘Im in my difh- 
culties than from you.’ 

Poor Clara longed to ask if the money he had received from Chester- 
field might not go to liquidate the claim of Arthur Dalrymple, as the 
transaction was too recent to suppose that it had been already disposed 
of elsewhere: but she felt that, in his estimation, she had done nothing 
to purchase his confidence, and therefore she would not ask for its but 

casting one unnoticed look of sorrow, and, it may be, pity, on her un- 
worthy parent, obeyed his mandate and le ‘ft the room. 

Sir George's disappointment was great. Had his demand upon his 
daughter been made upon any other ostensible cause, hg would have 
been much less confident of suecess; being quite aware that Clara 
was sufficiently awakened to the embarrassed state of his affairs to 
make the surrender of her little fortune to him an act of weakness of 
which he could scarcely believe her capable. But the keeping up a 
friendly, unbroken intercourse with Dalrymple, he conceived to be an 
object important enough to furnish such a motive; and resting his bar- 
barous hopes on his conviction of her attachment to the man he had so 
grossly preved upon, he felt little or no doubt of success. 

But Sir George Meddows was of a nature not so easily to be discom- 
fited. Hard as the nether mill-stone against every feeling which was 
not altogether personal, he cared not three straws what his noble- 
minded daughter thought of him, and would have cared as little about 
the opinion of Dalrymple (feeling a pretty strong assurance that he 
would never take any legal measures to molest him) had it not been that 
he still entertained hopes of seeing the attachment which he was 
strongly persuaded existed between him and Clara, terminate in a mar- 
riage. Often had he gaily exclaimed to Mrs. Longueville, 


“'Tis a very fine thing to be father-in-law 
To a very magnificent three-tailed bashaw,” 


and oftener still had he calculated the probable amount of annual ac- 
commodation, one way or another, which he might reasonably hope for, 
did this cre atly desired connexion take place. It therefore was ‘still a 
inatter of imports ince, mm the way of speculation, to keep up appear- 
ances with his late w nny and when Clara left him he continued to sit 
for a considerable time in deep meditation, one foot on the hob, and 
the other on the top bar of the grate, gently balaneing his chair on its 
hinder le rs. and asking counsel of his wits how he should man ige to 
settle amicably with Arthur, without spending a single farthing of his 
newly acquired four thousand pounds upon it. 

There was something particularly favourabie to speculation in the 
attitude in which he had placed himself ; it was a sort of see-saw be- 
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tween safety and danger, in which he depended wholly upon his own 
skill, and the nice adjustment of the balance by which he sustained his 
position. 

‘*A man must be an ass,” though he, ‘to give in because a thing 
or two goes wrong with him. How many human beings are there, who 
placed as I am at this moment, would be sprawling on the floor in less 
time than it has taken me to remember that this position is dangerous. 
And how many more are there, earthed up on one side, and worried 
and hurried on another, who would forthwith turn all their thoughts 
to a pair of slugs, as the best, and perhaps the only means of relief. 
But may Mephistophiles himself come in proprid persond to drag me 
off to his own os without the ceremony of even a box or smile, 
if I permit myself to be ‘hooted from among the sons of men for such 
trifles, No! The puzzle has not been ti ingled yet which cau master me. 
As to ‘Dalrymple, a word will suffice to put himoff, . . . Egad, 
I know what IJ will say to him, and there shall be a little truth in it too, 
by way of variety. it may do good in another way too, for what I 
know. . . . . I havescen love and admiration fifty times over in 
Dalrymple’s eyes, when fixed upon iny peevish girl, But she has not 
coquetry enough | to catch a fly in her ringlets, or a butterfly in her 
veil, and so the lad fancies himself free still, He has never hada 
jealous tit yet, and who knows but a little of that animating stimulant 
might make him speak out? We'll see. Next comes grim, starched- 
stiff, little Oglevy to be settled yr Confound him! He has no love 
to be played upon in his whole composition, except his love for the four 
aces, and the play with these is generally for him, not against him. 
This is the third time he has done me. Can it be ‘ail fair play ? By 
Jupiter that doubt may be worth something. How clorious would it 
be could I hit upon anything louche in his play! If one could but get 
the thing up, I know a dozen who would give a finger to prove it. 
And where should I be then ? Magnificent idea! Feeling as young 
and as fit for Paris as ever, with four thousand clear in my pocket, that 
no man but myself could rob me of. You must think, think, think, 
Sir George Meddows—and Sir George Meddows rarely does that, 
without coming at last to something worth having. Nous verrons.” 

Sir George did think steadily and unremittingly for some time 
longer, and at first it was without changing his attitude ; but by de- 
grees, he brought down first one of his handsome limbs and then the 
other: and then the two front legs of his chair were lodged soberly on 
the hearth-rug. But the less frisky his external appearance became, 
the more the inward man seemed exhilarated. He rubbed his hands, 
chuckled, muttered two or three comical words to himself, and at length 
laughed aloud; then springing from his chair with the sportive 
agility of eighteen, he seized his hat and immediately left the house with 
an elasticity of step that would not have disgraced five-and 
thirty. 

He took his way through Bond-street, across Piccadilly, and down 
St. James’s-street. ‘Had anybody watched his countenance as he 
made this progress, it ‘would have been thought to indicate that the gay 
spirits in which he had quitted hts own door, had given way under the 
weight of painful meditations as he walked along. But it was not so 
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I - himself for a scene which he intended 


to p ean on reaching his frie nd Mr, Oglevy’s dwelling in St. James’s- 
different evolutions which his features went through, 


Sir Georce was only pre paring 


place : and the 
were nothing more than rehearsals. 

On arriving at his destination he had the gratification of learning 
that the gentleman he soug ht was at home, and he was immediately 
ushered into the small drawing-room where he was sitting, exactly as 
he wished to find him—that is to say, alone. 

Mr. Oglevy was a short and a very thin slight-made man, witha 
little firm-set mouth, a lone thin hooked nose, licht eves, sonal and 


deeply sunk in his head, but looking, neverthe less, as if they could do 


something more than merely 


“ Guard their master ’gainst a post.” 


He appeared to be very earnestly engaged upon the leaves of an ex- 
tremely neat miniature poc ket-boo ik, which, on the approach of his 
visiter, he rather hastily shut up, and returned to his pocket, drawing 
forward, at the same moment, a n owen aper which kk Ly on the table. 

Sir George Meddows entered with a slow and di enifie «d step, looking 
taller than usual; and though perfectly composed in his aspect and 
address, having the air of a man whose every movement and word was 
produced avec intention, excepting to the keen observers who have the 
gift (not an enviable one, perhaps,) of being able to trace amidst smiles 
of suavity, and un ihe a noble, or at any rate a proud contour of phy- 
siognomy, the lines that mark the fre quent action of passions aud pur- 
poses de grading to the higher order of mortals,—excepting to such, Sir 
George Meddow S oe greatly the ap pearance of a gentleman. He 
looked too like a man of unflinching spirit, and on this occasion parti- 
cularly wore an ap age ance of dauntle ss self-possession, which was 
strongly contrasted by the fidgety movements of the small individual 
he came to visit, whose appearance was in fact a contrast to that of the 
baronet in eve ry respect. 

Oh !—It is you, ts it, Sir Ge oe ? Upon my word, [ am exceed- 
ingly glad tosee you,” said Mr. Oglevy, rising and sitting down, and 
rising again. ‘ | eould not make out not hearing from you—could not 
uncerstand it at all. It was not in the common way of doing business, 
Sir George, nothing at all like it, and that you must know as well as 
me. However, here you are at last, so of course it is all very well, and 
I shall never mention the delay, you may depend upon it. s | have got 
a memorandum, Sir George, ai d of course you have got one too.’ 

“T have various notes concerning the transaction to which you 
allude, Mr. Oglevy, and most assuredly I should have brought them 
forward before, had not my health been in such a state when I left 
town as to in duce my ps ysiclans perempto ily: to forbid my giving 
attention to any species of business whatever,” said Sir George with 


dignified solemnity. 

Glad to see you about again. Look perfectly well, sir,—per- 
fectly well—and that's a great comfort. But I suppose by your 
coming so early in the day that you have a good deal to do, and I 
should be Icath to detain you, I'm sure; so we'll settle our business at 
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once, if you please. There is certainly no occasion for any further 
delay.” 

** Mr. Oglevy,” replied Sir George, with the air of a sovereign ad- 
dressing an ambassador, to whom he contemplates the uttering a 
few hostile words before the audience is over; ‘* Mr. Oglevy, you 
tell me that I look perfectly well, and in return, I am happy to tell 

you that Lam so. Were I not, I should still, notwithstanding the sort 
of Impatience you have been pleased to express, take the lit berty of 
postponing a discussion which would in no way suit a Sick man. At 
present, however, I am perfectly ready to enter upon it.’ 

These words were pronounc ed with so awful a knitting of the brows, 
that had Sir George been a sultan, and Mr. Oglevy, his vizier, he must 
have felt certain that the bow string would be “about his neck ma very 
few minutes. As it was, the little man’s eyes positively winked as 
he looked up at his tall and stately visiter ; and though the long 
apprenticeship he hi id served to the mysteries of eambling had 
taught him the first and most needful law of the scienc e, an 
eternal steadiness of face, which gave an appearance of firmness 
even to his diminutive physique, it was evident enough that he did 
not above half like the towering look and grandiose tone of the ma- 
jestic baronet. 

‘““A sick man! Dear me, no, Sir George. Sick men never ought to 
think of doing business at all, and I beg you won’t take it ill that 1 wrote 
to you, for l give you my word of honour as a gentlem in that | knew 
nothing in the world about your illness. [can’t say more if it was to 
the king, so lL hope that it is all smooth between us, and there is no- 
thing to prevent our coming to the business that brought you here and 
getting rid of it at once.” 

‘** Getting rid of it at once, Mr. Oglevy?. Ay, sir, that is exactly the 
point I mean to come to,” replied Sir George, half shutting up his. eyes, 
and looking at him with a very singular expression from beneath his 
handsome eyelashes. ‘As a man of honour and a gentleman, | 
pledge you my word that the only course you can pursue with safety 
to your person and your character, is at once and for ever to let this 
matter drop. Never shall any whisper concerning it be heard from me. 
However indignant I may have felt, sir, at the nature of the transaction 
to which I am thus painfully compelled to ailude, I should hold myself 
dishonoured if, after assuming the office of a fricnd in giving you 
counsel, I were to be myself the means of making that known which 
being so vitally important to you, should be for ever concealed. Mr. 
Oglevy, you are still master of your own destiny; and you owe me 
a debt of gratitude such as few men can c laim from a fellow-creature 
for having decided to permit your being so.” 

Sir George had been permitted to go on thus far without interrup- 
tion, because Mr. O Oglevy was literally too much astonished to answer 
him. 

At length the poor little man, who was almost gasping for breath, 
found power to say, 

‘What, in the name of Heaven, Sir George Meddows, do you 
mean ?” 

‘This is a paltry, a very paltry attempt, Mr. Oglevy. Perhaps after 
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what has already passed, it oug ht not to surprise me ; but I would fain 
nave hoped to see you—wiser sir.” 

‘ Do you mean to drive me mad, 
wale mean to amuse yourself? Pay me my money, 
money, sir, this inst: int, down upon this table, either ip notes or cheque ; 3 
or else, by all that is sacred among men of honour, I swear to expose 
you in every club throughout London and Paris! Do you hear me, 


Sir George Meddows? Or do you 
sir, pay me my 


sir?” 

Poor man!” cried Sir George, looking at him with an expression of 
gentle pity. ‘* Poorman! This is very dreadful, and terrible will be 
the fate you must inevitably draw upon yourself, if you proceed 1 in this 
tremendous course. Think better of it, Oglevy! I cannot but re- 
member that though never intimate, we have known each other long 
and it will be with real pain that 1 shall feel myself compelled, if you 
force me to it, to blast your character for ever!” 

** Blast my character! Who dares blast my character?” screamed 
the little man, in a voice the weakness of which was ludicrously con- 
trasted with his vehemence. 

That dare 1, unhappy man !”" returned Sir George, with one of the 
tremendous frowns which he had practised en route. ‘ Abandon now 

and for ever all claim upon me for the sum so nefariously won when 
last we plaved together, or I hereby pledge myself to dk stroy your 
social existence in every place where men of honour congregate. You 
shall be pointed at as the juggling trickster, as the cheating game- 
ster, as the scoundrel blacklegs caught in the fact. This, this, 13 
the fate which awaits vou, doomed and wretched man! Say! Speak! 
Will you brave it? Decide at once! I will waste no further time.” 

Little Mr. Oglevy turned as pale as death. Sir George rated him 
well, and a rush of triumphant blood dyed his own face with crimson. 
He hardly wished for words from the tremb ling, agitated, death-like 
looking beine before him. In the agony which every working feature 
of Oglevy betraved, he not only read a receipt in full for all demands, 
but he even fancied that the guilt of which he had so boldly accused 
him must in some degree exist. Pushing his triumph, therefore, he said, 

‘* Your countenance, unhap py man, leaves nothing to be acknow- 
ledged by your lips. LT understand your silence as a full compliance 
with my demand. Thank Heaven, that you have pushed your crime 
no further! Farewell! To my honour you may trust for the internal 
oblivion of this fearful tale. Your name shall never pass my lips in 
connexion with this painful circumstance.” 

Having said these words, Sir George turned to leave the apartment 
with the same stately mien with whic h he had entered it. 

‘You are right! you ure right!” said the feeble voice of Oglevy. 

‘ T cannot speak to you! But ,—but,—you shail hear from me. “ 

These last words were uttered in so low and sepulchral a tone as to 
be quite inaudible; and Sir George left the room and the house so 
sntnaiened of the skill with which he had achieved this ticklish enter- 
prise, that in the very pride and gladness of his heart he was tempted 
to exclaim, as he walked towards the lodgings of Dalrymple, 


* Shine out, fair sun! and be to me a glass, 
That I may see my shadow as I pass.” 
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Cuap XXX, 


MR. DALRYMPLE TAKES GREAT PAINS TO ASCERTAIN THE TRUTII 
RESPECTING A FACT IN WHICH HE ‘TAKES SOME INTEREST, BUT 
OBTAINS ERROR INSTEAD, FROM THE BEST POSSIBLE AUTHORITY— 
AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR, 


Tur baronet was again fortunate enough to find the person he 
sought: Dalrymple was at home in his apartments at the Albany; but 
he both coloured and started when he unexpectedly saw Sir George 
Meddows enter. 

“Dear Arthur, how are you ?”" said the jovial baronet, holding out 
his hand with most affectionate cordiality, ‘* You have been surprised 
at not hearing from ine, I dare say ; but coming is better than writing, 
is it not, my dear friend? Herel am to answer in full all you have 
written.” 

Mr. Dalrymple replied that he was glad to see him so perfectly re- 
covered, and then asked him with a little hesitation, if the family had 
returned with him to town. 

‘Yes, my sister and Clara are both here, and you must come and 
see us, Arthur. But I wish to heaven that Clara had remained at 
Brighton, and that I had undertaken to make all the necessary prepara- 
tions for our going abroad myself. You have no idea what a fool she 
has been making of herself about that lad Chesterfield that 1 brought 
to town with me last spring. Upon my soul I hardly know what to 
make of it.”’ 

Dalrymple again changed colour, but said not a word in reply. 

‘* Not that 1 mean to insinuate that she has fallen in love with her 
rustic adorer,—of course she would as soon think of owning the soft 
impeachment dpropos of a puppy dog; but she feels ‘ interested’ for 
him, she says; and how d’ye think she chose in her wisdom to show this 
interest? Just guess, Dalrymple.” 

‘Indeed, Sir George, it is totally out of my power to divine,” replied 
the young man with haughty gravity. 

‘* Piqued, for a thousand!” privately ejaculated Sir George; ‘‘ | 
thought | could use my weapons so as to hit him.—Then if you will 
not guess, I must tell you,” said he aloud. ‘The boy Chesterfield, 
you must know, has got himself inso a devillish foolish scrape with 
making love to that experienced little flirt, Mrs. Sherbourne; and 
being threatened with damages, actually became so terrified lest his old 
friend the parson of the parish should think him a lost sheep, that he 
sold out nearly all his little fortune (you remember the legacy story) 
in order to stop her mouth. The poor young fellow has no secrets with 
us; and when he told us of this foolish act, Clara said not a word, but 
quietly weut the next morning to old Barton, the family broker, you 
know, and positively transferred stock to the same amount from her 
name into his. Did you ever hear of such a piece of madcap gene- 
rosity ? Is it not provoking . 

Sir George again waited for an answer, and after a moment's delay, 


Mr. Dalrymple replied, 
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“It isa transaction, Sir George, which, however get nerous, must pro- 
bably, I conceive, be e — red by vou as imprudent.” 

“ Imprudent 7—It is idiotic, Arthur. But of course I could not 
sufier the girl to be ruine d by her folly, and I immediately decided pay- 
ing the sum myself. I have no doubt that if we will give them a little 
time, the Chesterfields will know the story from the foolish boy himself, 
and repay me the money honestly enough. I could not, ‘however, 
sufler my ae Clara to run any risk, and my chief reason for commu- 
nicating the business to you ts, to account for the delay that I must beg 
you to vrant me in settling our accounts. You know my regular habits 
of business, and will « asily believe that the bali ince-sheet between us 
is made out with the greatest possible accuracy. All this, which of 
course between you and I, Arthur, is the most essential part of our 
settling, is already done. All Task is, a little indulgence about paying 
the bi lance. However, if this is in the least wav inconvenient to you, 
I must of course alter my intention about poor Clara.” 

“Tt will not in the slightest degree be inconvenient to me,” replied 
Dalrymple eagerly, but without adding another word. 

Sir George, however, was perfectly satisfied, and changed the cons 
versation by saying, ‘* Do you know, Dalrymple, that I am ordered to 
geo abroad by my physicians on account of the state of my lungs I 

cannot get rid of my de — couch.” 

“No indeed, Sir George, I had not heard of it. I had understood 
you to say that you were quite recovered. I hope it will prove a false 
alarm, and that if you go, it will be merely for your pleasure.” 

‘*T suppose that I hope so too, Dalrymple. We all go on hoping, 
you know, to the very last. e at any rate I do not think it right to 
refuse obedience, and I intend, ' possible, to ret off by the end of next 
week. Mrs, Longueville an dc lara of course go with me, and we want 
to let the house in Bruton-street. TL wish you could find me a tenant, 
Arthur ?” 

** T believe IT shall want to find a tenant for my own house,” replied 
Mr. Dalrymple, with a languid smile. 

‘* You persevere, then, in your fancy of visiting the Cossacks? 
Perhaps you are right to see all you ean before you settle down into a 
married man and a senator; and as we are not to be in England for 
some time to come, I shall not mind you going so much. Russia still 
sounds lke a distant country ; but upon my soul in these days it sig- 
nifies devilish little whether one sets off to hunt at Melton, philosophise 
at Niagara, or go to a soirée at the drawing-room of the Emperor of 
allthe Russias. But you must go through Paris, Dalrymple ; ; one rea- 
son why that dear little capiti Lj is so adorable is, that it is on the high 
road to every other. You must promise to come and see us there.” 

‘* My movements are still very uncertain, Sir George; when I shall 
leave England, or whether I shall leave it at all this year is still depend- 
ent on circumstances. I have really decided nothing. 

‘* Well, God bless you, my dear fellow, be you where you will! But 
at any rate you must give us as much of your time as you can while we 
remain here. Will you come and share our family dinner to- day % ? You 
must not refuse me, Dalrymple, upon my word you must not.’ 

There was something more than decision in the tone with which Mr. 
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Dalrymple declined this invitation. The accent seemed to say, not 
only that he did not mean to accept it, but that he felt there was somes 
thing almost monstrous in the proposition, 

Sir George perceived, to use his own phrase, that there was a screw 
loose somewhere; but at that moment he was in too high spirits, and 
too well satisfied with the manner in which he had managed his own 
affairs, to be capable of feeling any very grave concern about any 
thing else, and he took his departure, gaily whistling an air from Don 
Juan. 

When he had left the room, Dalrymple rose up and locked the door 
of it. His soul was in a state of tumult which he could not have 
borne that any human eye should witness. He had struggled hard to 
tear the imave of Clara from bis imagination and his heart : ; and though 
he was too deeply conscious that he had not succeeded to permit any 
self-delusion to bezuile him into the belief that he was either indifferent 
or happy, he had still flattered himself that time was doing its silent 
work with him, and that the day might come when he should look back 
to the feelines which still tortured him with a mixture of satisfaction 
and self-approval, from remembering that he had not listened to pas- 
sion instead of judgment, and had abstained from endeavouring to win 
as his wife a woman whe had so often made him feel that she did not 
love him. But the statement he had just received from her father not 
only proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, her mad attachment to 
one so every way her inferior, but also showed such a daring contempt 
of the ordin: ry ‘decorum of “youthful womanhood, as must startle and 
diszust the least fastidious. The pang produced by this was terrible. 
His early history was one that had taught him to cling with almost su- 
perstitious reverence to everything that marked the dignified refine- 
ment of the better class of his countrywomen ; and to” find that the 
only one among them he had ever conc eived it possible to love should 
thus have ac ted, seemed to turn every hope in life into a blank. 

The first half- hour passe id in these gloomy meditations was one of 
unmixed suffering; but in the next, a cheering hope arose that the 
statement might have been false, or at any rate not altogether true. 
His opinion of Sir George, though by no means so bad as he deserved, 
was such as to make him think it very possible he might falsify and dis- 
firure facts, in order to excuse his want of punctuality i in the settle- 
mentof his accounts. The idea once conceived, gained ground every 
moment: to endure an hour of unnecessary doubt. upon such a subject 
was impossible ; and unlocking his door, he hurried to his stables, him- 
self assisted, to the utter astonishment of his groom, in saddling his 
horse, and declining the servant’s attendance, mounted without losing 
a moment, and set off at a brisk trot for the house of Mr. Barton, who 
was not only his broker, but an old and esteemed acquaintance. 

He feared that some skill would be necessary in leading the old gen- 
tleman to speak on the subject on which he intended to cross-examine 
him; but perfectly resolved not to leave himself unsatisfied as to the 
truth or falsehood of this hateful story, he determined, if all other 
means failed, to let the old man so far into his confidence, as to make 
him feel that the information he sought was very important to him; 
and this he felt sure would be sufficient to render him communicative 
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It was evident from the cordiality with which Mr. Barton received him, 
that Dalrymple had not over estimated the worthy broker’s regard. 

‘This is an unexpected pleasure, my dear Mr, Arthur,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ and it would have grieved me sorely if I had been out of 
the way when it fell upon me; and that I should have been as sure as 
fate, but for an accident that sent me home an hour before my usual 
time. I wonder, now, if I could coax you to dine with an old bachelor ? 
Iwould give you as fine a bottle of claret as ever you drank in your 
life. Whats ay you to it ?’ 

Had Dalrymp le chosen to answer honestly, he would have said that 
he was quite ready to dine with him, provided he should give to his 
questions such an answer as he desired to hear; but that + could not 
venture to make the engagement unconditionally, because, if the an- 
swer were other than he wished, he should be no fit company for any 
man. Not exactly wishing to he thus frank, however, he thought the 

safer course was to decline the invitation, which he did with the as- 
surance that he had by no means forgotten a ve ry agreeable impromptu 
dinner of the same kind which he had enjoyed with him on his return 
from Belgium; adding, ** We have never talked over old times toge- 
ther since that day, but I shall never forget all your friendly eood- 
nature to me when J was greatly in want of 1 

‘If Thad my will we should never be so long without meeting, I 
promise you, Mr. Arthur. And, by the way, you are just in good time 
to indulge me with a little gossip about an old friend of yours, and 
mine too. Do tell me, Mr. Arthur, if it is really the case that Miss 
Meddows, such a lovely aoble-looking creature as she is, means to give 
herself to a voung fellow that 1 don’t know much about, to be sure, 
but that I can’t find out is in any way to be a fitting match for 
her ?” 

Here was the desired subject opened for him with sufficient explicit- 
ness, but how togo on with it he knew not. Already he began to feel 
his hopes and his courage fail, and perhaps had the choice been left 
him, he would rather have escaped with the remnant of doubt that re- 
mained, than stay to endure the torture of having it removed. But 
such an escape was impossible ; and nerving himself to the task he an- 
swered, with tolerable steadiness,— 

‘** | guess what you mean, Mr. Barton. But I did not know that any- 
thing had occurred sufficiently decisive for it to be likely to reach you. 
How did you come to hear of this ?” 

‘“ Why, the manner of it was queer enough, to be sure, and as we 
are all old acquaintances together, I don’t see any reason why I 
shouldn't mention the circumstance to you, especially as the young 
lady never breathed a word about w ishing to keep it secret. But you il 
agree with me, I think, that the case is pretty clear, when I tell you 
that the lovely Clara came to me the other day for the purpose of mak- 
ing a transfer of four thousand pounds from her name into that of Mr. 
Charles Chesterfield. There cannot be two ways of explaining that 
case.—God bless my soul! You are not well, Mr. Arthur! What's 
the matter with you, my dear sir? Not takenill, I hope; are you? I 
don't think 1 ever saw a man turn so pale | in my life.” 

“Itis nothing, sir—a slight spasm that I am sometimes subject to 
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—but it is over,” replied the miserable young man, struggling hard to 
master feelings of which he was heartily ashamed. 

‘* Come, come, that’s well—your colour is coming again now, but 
upon my life you frightened me; and though I don’t want to frizhten 
you in return, I can’t but say that I think you ought to have a medical 
opinion about such spasms as these, Mr. Dalrymple ; I do, indeed. 
Promise me now, that you will be a reasonable man, and just mention 
it to somebody. ‘And whenever you do take advice, be sure to tell the 
doctor that when it comes on, you turn as white as acorpse. Iam quite 
sure that’s an important symptom.’ 

‘* | thank you, dear sir, for your kind interest about me; but I must 
get into the air now: that is the best remedy. God bless you, sir— 
farewell.” 

‘* Dear me! And so you must run away, must you, just as we were 
beginning to have a little chat? Well, well, I would not keep you for 
the world, if you think the air will do you cod. But youll take ad- 
vice, Mr. Arthur, you'll promise me that ?” 

* 4a @ 

While this scene was going on in Gower-street, Sir George Meddows 
was enjoying the anticipation of an evening spent at his favourite club 
with greater freedom, from the consciousness that he could not pay a 
bet if he lost it, than he had felt for some time. Though the light was 
waning, he determined to take one turn up and down St. James’s- 
street, for in truth his spirits were in too volatile a state to make him 
relish the idea of sitting in his dull library for an hour or two before 
dressing-time. 

As he once more crossed Piccadilly, for the purpose of reaching his 
favourite region, he perceived two gentlemen on the point of turning 
down St. James's-street before him. One of these he immediately re- 
cognised as the Honourable Mr, Osterly, an old acquaintance, and one 
of high influence in the sect which constituted the only portion of the 
earth’s millions which Sir George considered as fitting to be styled 
‘“rHE wortp.” He hastened his steps to overtake him, and just as he 
was half across the street, Mr. Osterly turned his head in such a man- 
ner as to render it apparently impossible that he should not see and 
know him. Sir George raised his hand to hail him, but at the same 
moment Mr. Osterly twisted himself and the friend who hung on his 
arm round the corner of St. James’s-street, and began walking away at 
arapid pace along Piccadilly. 

For a moment the gay baronet was startled, and half muttered an 
oath, followed by the words ‘‘ a cut;”” but in the next, he remembered 
how dark it was getting, and how very near-sighted almost everybody 
of any fashion was growing ; and then he thought again of his four 
thousand pounds, ready money, and of the style in which he meant to 
enjoy himself at the club, and so he wiled away the time as he in- 
tended, till he returned to dress for dinner; after which ceremony 

carefully performed, he entered the library, now serving as a drawing- 
room, and astonished at least as much as he delighted his sister and 
daughter by the exuberant gaiety of his spirits. 

Wherever and however Mrs. Longueville and Sir George Meddows 
found themselves, there also might ‘be found a pack of cards. With 
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the pouring out of the coffee came as usual the words—‘ Shall we 
lay a game at écarté, Amelia ?’ 

The brother and sister were thus employed, and Clara, as usual, was 
sitting at another table with a book, when the sound of a visiter’s 
knock at the door almost startled them; for their return had not been 
announced, and they expected no one. 

‘It must be Arthur Dalrymple,” said Sir George. 

No one answered him, but Mrs. Longueville looked at Clara, while 
at the same moment the volume with which the young lady was occu- 
yied was so raised as to make this look of none effect. The visiter, 
oui, was not Arthur Dalrymple. The door of the room being 
thrown open, the servant announced ‘‘ Colonel Tibold,” a name un- 
known, or nearly so, to both the ladies, but sufficie ntly familiar to Sir 
George to cause his rising up, and coming forward with an extended 
hand to meet the person who bore it. 

This courteous action, however, if seen, was not responded to; for the 
colonel stopped short at the distance of two paces from the écarté 

table, and said—‘‘ Sir George Meddows, may I have the honour of 
speaking a few words to you alone 2?” 

The baronet immedi: itely rose, and however sinister might have been 
the thoughts which this visit, and the manner of it, suggested, he be- 
trayed no symptom of either surprise or annoyance. With a sort of 
sti ately courtesy, he requested Colonel Tibold to be seated, while lights 
were placed in another room. He rang the bell as he spoke, and or- 
dered the servant who immediately answered it, to let him know when 
the dining-room should be ready. The interval before the man re- 
turned, though a short one, appeared very disagreeably long to all the 
party. The ‘ladies, of course, were profoundly silent; and when Sir 
George asked the culonel if he would choose to take tea, the answer, 
“I thank you, sir, no; was pronounced in a tone that very effectually 
prevented any further attempts at conversation on the part of the 
master of the house. 

At length the servant reappeared; Sir George immediately rose, 
Colonel Tibold followed the example, and the next moment they were 
shut up ¢éte-d-téte in the dining-room, 

‘* Now, sir,” said Sir George, without seating himself, ‘‘ let me re- 
quest to know your pleasure.’ 

‘* You will not be greatly surprised, I presume, Sir George Meddows, 
when I inform you that I come upon a mission from my friend Mr. 
Oglevy,”’ replied the colonel. ‘* Will you do me the honour, sir, of 
informing me whether your e xtraordinary visit to him this morning was 
intended as a jest? If so, it was a rude one, sir, to say the least of it, 
and Mr. Oglevy hopes, through me, to receive not only explanation but 
apology. , 

As this speech was delivered with very deliberate slowness, it occu- 

ied sufficient time to allow Sir George all the meditation necessary for 
fis reply. The interval was quite long enough to enable him to re- 
member clearly the nervous temperament of the diminutive individual 
from whom this high-sounding embassy was sent; and promptly de- 
ciding not to abandon the bold project ‘he had formed upon his know- 
ledge of it, he replied, with a steady calmuess which permitted no 


feeling save a little disdain to appear,— 
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‘*T am not greatly surprised, Colonel Tibold, that the unfortunate 
gentleman, whom you call your friend, should prefer apology to expla- 
nation ; neither will you be surprised, my good sir, when you have been 
put in possession of the truth, that J should prefer explanation to 
apology. The first, Colonel Tibold, I am perfectly ready togive; for 
the second, I am truly sorry to say there is not the shadow of a reason. 
Rather, infinitely rather, believe me, would I make the humblest 
apology ever uttered by a gentleman, than retain the painful and de- 
grading impression of having made myself the companion of a man 
who could act as Mr, Oglevy has done. There is but one point of my 
own conduct which I can coasider as in the least degree open to blame. 
J am afraid I ought, in the first instance, to have denounced the unfair 
play of which I accuse Mr. Oglevy to the gentlemen of the club, and 
in fact to the public; but a feeling of profound pity prevented my 
doing this. When we rose from the gaming-table, at which we had 
sat perfectly alone, and where I only remained long enough, after my 
Suspicions were awakened, to convince myself be yond the possibility of 
doubt that they were just, when we rose from that table I said enough 
to make the wretched man perfectly understand that he was discovered. 
As well as I can recollect, my words were ‘Mr. Oglevy, let us never 
meetagain! Iam willing to sink the business of this night in eternal 
oblivion—but remember, tuat should I ever hear a whisper of anything 
similar, my promise of secresy will be cancelled, and every particular 
of this nefarious attempt made public.’ Were it possible, Colonel 
Tibold, that my words could in the opinion of any man want confirma- 
tion, it might certainly be found in the fact that the wretched man 
crept off, without hinting at the payment of his nefarious winni ngs 
Guess, then, my indignation and surprise on receiving this letter from 
him at Brighton, two “di: lys ago.” 

Sir George drew forth his pocket- -book, and took thence.a letter which 
he read aloud, as follows : 

“Sir, 

‘Tam sorry to be obliged to remind you of my claim upon you for 
three thousand eight hundred pounds, won by me at piquet, the last 
time I had the honour of meeting you at the club. I Hatter myself 
you will consider the length of time which I have suffered to elapse 
without reminding you of this debt, a proof that I have been un- 
willing to press the claim till driven to do so by your having apparently 
forgotten it. 

‘*T am, sir, 
‘Yours faithfully, 
“ Wittiam Henry OGLevy.” 


“Of course there was but one thing to be done, Colonel Tibold,” 
continued Sir George, as he replaced the document in his pocket- book. 
‘J immediately set otf for town, and should have done so, I believe, 
had I been wendering in the vale of Cashmere, instead of on the Marine 
Parade at Brighton. I went with all speed to the dwelling of this au- 
dacious man, and after placing before him, in sufficiently forcible 
language, I believe, the enormity of his conduct, left him with the 
assurance that if he ever dared, directly or indirectly, to hint at sucha 
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claim again, IT would expose him throughout the world. This, sir, is 
the explanation of the affair between this wretched Mr. Oglevy and 
myself; and now, Colonel Tibold, tell me, as a gentleman and a man 
of honour, what sort of formula, approaching an apology, is due from 
me ?”’ 

Here Sir George ceased, looking up into the face of the gentleman 
Opposite to him with an appearance of ingenuous frankness that he was 
conscious did him honour, 

( ‘olonel Tibold was evidently staggered by this ‘ plain uny rarnished 
tale,”’ but after remaining silent for a minute or two, he said, ‘* I am 
sorry to say, Sir George, that it is but too evident that there has been 
most atrocious conduct somewhe Tes and of course, On your part, it 
must be a matter of great regret that you have so long kept this affair 
secret. But I see not how, c ‘ouformably with the duty which T have ac- 
cepted of negociator, | can avoid proceeding with my mission, and 
informing you that uniess youtmmediately pay ‘the sum demande d, with 
an ac knowle ‘dument that vourlate refusal todo so was uttered jestingly, 
Mr. Oglevy desires you will meet him at day-break to-morrow morning 
on a spot near the Gravel-pits, which Twill have the honour of pointing 


out to any gentleman who shall agree to attend you. Mr. Oglevy will 


tuke a brace of })! stols with him, if at ple ases vou to do the sume, you 
may take your choice between she ‘moonthe eround,” 

“To such an invitation as this, Colonel Tibold, [ never return but 
one answer, which is, that LT most willingly accept it—that [will 
immediately request the attendance of a friend, and take care to be 
punctually on the ground at the time appointed.’ 

“© T shi ull not fail to re port this re nly as fri inkly as it 1s vive n, Sir 
George,” said the hostile ambassador, rising to take his leave. a 
should be wrong to detain you longer, as you will have to seck a friend 
to attend you. When you have made the selection, have the kindness 
to ive the gentleman this ecard. I shall, after seeing Mr. Oglevy, re- 
main at home for the purpose of receiving him, and settling with him 
whatever remains to be arranged.’ 

The two gentlemen then bowed very profoundly to each other, and 
parted, 

For a few minutes after he found himselfalone, Sir George Meddows 
remained standing betore the waning fire of the dining-room, his eyes 
steadfastly fixed upon the pale c iodes TS, 

Ts it possible the rat-like little animal can be in earnest ?” he mur- 
mured, ** Is it possible he will pluck up manhood enough to meet me ? 
Tdoubt it much. But for this, | care not a straw. The devil himself 
must take part against me, whie ‘+h Ido not greatly fear, or my hand 
will be somewhat the steadier of the two. If he does not bolt, it must 
be achance little short of a miracle that saves his life. It will be no 
bad thing to secure his secresy for ever,” 

Having no mind to be questioned concerning the business which had 
brought Colonel Tibold to call upon him, Sir George did not enter the 
library, but ringing for his servant, desired him to tell the ladies that 
he was gone out, and shouid probably not be at home till late. 

“To the club again, | doubt not,” said Mrs. Longuéville, after the 
servant had removed the tea-tray, and closed the door, 
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Clara expressively shook her head in token of the same suspicion, 
but said nothing. 

‘¢] wonder what that man came stalking in here for! He treated us 
very much as if we had been a couple of maid-servants. Did you ever 
hear of him before?” said Mrs. Longuéville. 

‘| have heard the name,” replied Clara, ‘* but never saw him till this 
evening, that I remember. It seemed to me that he was almost a 
stranger to my father also. Did it not appear so ?”’ 

** Evidently,” rejoined Mrs. Longuéville. I should not be greatly 
surprised to hear that he came with a message from some quarrelling 
member of Crockford’s to invite Sir George to be his second in an ex- 
change of shots. But it will be excessively silly of him, if he goes out 
with any of them. It often turns out a monstrous bore, now that 
people have taken it into their heads to make such a fuss about it.’ 

~s trust that you are altogether wrong as to the nature of his 
errand,” returned Clara, gravely. 

¥e Very likely, my dear,” rejoined Mrs. Longueville with a yawn, 
‘How dreadfully dull it is, evening after evening, in this gloomy 
library, isn’t it? IT am positively sick with longing for the sight of 
Paris, and cannot conceive how [ ever could mistake my own tastes 
and inclinations so completely as to leave it. My brother shall never 
make such a fool of me again, he may depe nd 4 908 that. Nothing 
would ever have induced me tocome to England, but the belief that he 
would be able to keep up a thoroughly good style of living, and | 
don’t call it so at all—quite the contrary, being in London in the very 
midst of the season, almost, and never seeing a christian soul, or get- 
ting a single rubber. It is no comfort to me to be told that he cannot 
help it, and that he has been living too fast already, All that is no- 
thing at all to me, you know. Of course I’m very sorry for it, and 
all that, but the plain truth is, that I might have been living on at 
Paris without ever missing my card-table for a single evening, and with 
the pleasure of being c onstantly surrounded with friends 1 ’ 

«Let us rejoice that your return to Paris is so near,” replied Clara. 
‘‘It is more profitable to fix your thoughts on the future, which you do 
like, than on the present which you do not. Tsuppose you will be in 
Paris before this day week !’ 

‘* You are quite right there, my dear. Two days more! and then, 
thank Heaven ! we shall be en route. It is no good to ask you to play 
at cards, for | know by experience that yon would not know for two mi- 
nutes together what you were about, It is almost ten o'clock, Clara; 
I think 1 will go to my own rocm, and just see that everything is jn 
progress for bel ing ready.” 

* * . « 

It will ida be supposed that it was not the custom in the Meddows 
family for the ladies to take any particular note of the exits and en- 
trances of the master of it. At what hour Sir George returned home 
on the night of Colonel Tibold’s visit, they were wholly ignorant ; nor 
were they at all aware that above an hour before their ‘shutters were 
opened, or their curtains withdrawn on the following morning, he had 
gone out again. 

Clara was ever at the breakfast-table before her aunt or father; and 
July.—VOL. LXII, NO. CCXLVII, 2B 
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on this day was beguiling the usual period of waiting by the perusal of 
the newspaper. Suddenly her attention was withdrawn from it by 
hearing a loud unmeasured knocking at the door, not followed, but ac- 
companied by incessant ringing. So much was this clamour out of the 
common way, and so strange were the sounds that succeeded the 
opening of the house door, that she was irresistibly impelled to look 
forth into the hall in order to discover what it all might be. 

It was a dreadful and appalling sight that met her eyes. As she 
opened the library door, she beheld the body of her father borne in the 
arms of two men across the hall. His dress was profusely stained with 
blood, his face the colour of a corpse, and his features contracted into 
that indescribable expression which, trumpet-tongued in its grim 
silence, announces approaching death. Two gentlemen followed, both 
of whom were perfect strangers to her. One of these exclaimed, i in a 
voice of professional authority,— 

‘* Let him be taken to some room where there is a sofa. I must at- 
tempt the extraction of the ball; but I cannot venture upon his being 
taken up stairs.” 

Clara, though horror-struck, lost no portion of her aching senses as 
she listened to these words; she heard them all distinctly, and they 

xplained the fatal history at once. Her father had fought a duel, and 
had fallen. 

It was to the library that the still bleeding body was borne, and in 
the shortest possible time the bewildered but: still efficient Clara had a 
bed arranged there on which the dying man was laid. Then, and not 
till then, she left the room, while the surgeon who attended him home, 
and another whom she had instantly summoned, attempted the only 
means by which there was a possibility of saving life. Poor Clara! 
While this fearful experiment was making, she felt as she stood trem- 
bling to learn the result, that she was alone in the world. Nothing 
could give stronger proof of the total want of all real sympathy be- 
tween herself and her aunt, than the fact that she never thought of 
going to her during this dreadful interval, but stationed at the open 
door of the dining-room, waited the result, unsupported by the pre- 
sence of any human being. 

Sir George did not die under the operation; he continued to breathe 
for au hour or two, but never spoke more; and before noon the two 
surgeons, the attendant friend, and all those who deemed themselves 
privileged to enter the house with inquiries, had disappeared, leaving 
the daughter and the sister of the slaughtered man in awful repose, to 
meditate on the tremendous event that had fallen upon them. 
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A FRENCH ELECTIONS 

Lrr us be precise. When we say a ‘‘ French Election,” we mean 
a ** Paris election,” not a provincial election, noreven an election at St. 
Cloud, Versailles, or St. Denis, z. e. inthe environs of the capital—but 
we mean an election fora deputy in one of the fourteen arrondissements 
of Paris itself. As our well-beloved editor has wisely resolved, that he 
will neither have politics nor personalities in the New Monthly, we bow 
to bis decision, and shall endeavour to steer clear of both in the course 
of this article. Jt treats of politics without being political, and its 
names are, for the most part, purposely imaginary. 

At a moment when the public mind in Great Britain is intensely 
fixed on candidates, hustings, electors, bribery, boroughs, and so forth, 
it may be at once amusing “and profitable to know 4 how they manage 
these things in France,” “and to take a peep at those who are usually 
styled our lively neighbours. 

We do not profess. by this article either to praise or blame; either to 
hold up the French electoral system to imitation, or rejection, We 
simply sketch the landscape, and leave the public to praise or censure 
the picture; or rather we act the play without being responsible for its 
moral. If some think a French election is too democratic—pray let 
them think so. If others are of opinion that it is not democratic 
enough, we shall not find fault with their sentiments. 

The election about to be sketched, is drawn from life. It isno fable. 
In the French provinces, elections are in some places less, and in others 
more interesting, according to the prevalent opinions in the depart- 
ment ; but in Paris the specimen we give is, in principle, most acc urate, 
though we feel it loses s by being written in English. Such as it is, it 
iS; and if we succeed in placing the whole matter clearly and strongly, 
as well as truly and graphically before all parties, we shall be satistied 
—for our whole object will have been attained. 


ACT FIRST. 
SCENF. FIRST. 
Office of a Republican Newspaper at Paris. 


Gustave (a sub-editor).—This state of things is intolerable. Men’s 
minds are on the rack, The prison-doors are not thrown open. Pa- 
triots still languish. Who can wonder? We are not represented ! 
Out of four hundred and fifty-six time-serving, salary receiving, place- 
hunting, pension-seeking scoundrels, there are not twenty—no—there 
are not fen patriots. Look at Barrot! He is no patriot. His quarrel 
is with the Constitutionnel one year, and with the doctrinaires the next. 
But he is no patriot. Look at Thiers. He only cares to manage the 
telegraph, receive the first foreign news for speculations in the foreign 
funds, or for large operations in our own three per cents. Look at 





* It appears to us that this paper, although still savouring of French politics, will be 
read with considerable interest, at a moment when the electors of the British empire 
are about to exercise their rights, —Ep. , 
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Dupin, the mere clerk of the closet of Louis Philippe. Look at Passy, 
a wavering humdrum, who only seeks place to gratify his pride and 
his family. Look at all the men who make the most promises, and get 
the reputation for being friends of liberty and humanity ; and what are 
they? Either eaters of the loaf in power, or disputants for it, because 
out of office. We have no patriots! 

Anrotnr Pepin (chief editor).—You are quite right, Gustave. But 

we must do justice to Arago, to Garnier Pages, to Lafitte, to George 
Lafayette, to Michel, to Cormenin, and some others, though they are 
lamentably few. In this arrondissement we have not been sufficiently 
active—and yet something is to be done. We must then make an 
effort. 1 think it possible to turn out that usurer, that Orleanist, that 
monarchical enragé, that wretched, hateful, deplorable ‘ juste-milieuw” 
Martin. Just now the Constitutionnel would help us—the Temps 
might be favourable to our views—the Debats would of course abuse 
us, and the Presse would denounce us. But what care we for their 
diatribes and their quolibets. We will raise the standard of democracy 
in this debased arrondissement, and make the lovers of bats, owls, and 
other creatures of ill omen, lke the wretched A/artin, tremble for their 
sects, 
Tiropore (a feuilletonist, i. e. a writer of small literature, theatri- 
cal news, and book eriticisin).—Besides which, the example of this 
arrondissement may be followed by others, and our decision this day 
mav influence the whole of the elections throughout France. Let us 
take the first step; let us pledge ourselves by some act from which 
we cannot recedes but who shall we name as our candidate ? 

Antoine Prrin.—It is not necessary to mention any name. We 
can so word the paragraph as to suit lifty barristers in Paris and the 
provinces, until we shall have decided on our man, But there is no 
time to lose. 

Gustave —What think vou of Jules Marat Corbin? We is young, 
active, zealous; is a commuatst, subscribed largely to the Republican 
ludemnity Fund, belongs to all our seeret societies, and yet is rich, and 
related to the families of Dejyoan and Lerminine. Besides which, Cor- 
lings ambitious, TT know him well. ~ has a good house at Neuilly. 
His Sunday parties cive great offence at the Chateau. The King 
abhors him. The Duke of O;leans turns his back on him when he 
meets him on the road. Young Nemours calls him by his Christian 
name Marat and not Corbin, when he speaks of him. His elee- 
tion would gall the court to the quick. Even his nomination would 
operate as a nightinare—and Madame Adelaide (the King’s sister) would 
notsleep for a week. Whatsay you? 

Anxroixnk Prerix.—] only fear he is nota reasoner. He has not 
mathematical mind, He was never at the Polytec hnic school. He ex- 
eclled at the “ Ecole de droit,” but we want men of science. Repub- 
licanism is to be argued into the minds of the people. It can be 
proved with as much ease as a problem of Euclid. However, the can- 


didate need not be selected to-day. Stay, I will draw out a para- 


graph in two seconds, to appear in our paper to-morrow, Monday. Go 
you, Gustave, this evening, and see Corbin. His name is not essential, 


however, for the moment, 
[ Antoine Pepin then draws out the following paragraph : 


‘** The patriotic electors of the 7th arrondissement, overwhelmed with 
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shame and horror at the deplorable anomaly that their arrondissement 
has long been represented by a man who has voted the laws of Sep- 
tember, supported every act of ** brigandage” on the part of the police, 
and rejoiced at the disgrace of France in foreign countries, by the 
hitherto unheard-of base humiliation and cowardly obedience of her 
juste-miliew ambassadors, and other diplomatic agents to foreign 
powers, have resolved to rescue this district of the metropolis of the 
world from such dishonour and disgrace: and have determined on 
supporting the candidateship of aman, long known as an ardent 
champion of the cause of the people. A preliminary meeting will be 
held in a few days of the patriotic electors, when the candidate will be 
announced. Let no elector then who values his own character, or that 
of the 7th arrondissement, enter into any engagement with the repre- 
sentatives or agents of corruption. Let them reserve their votes for a 
man, who will demand peace with honour and advantage, or war with 
glory and greatness, All communications relative to this effort to 
emancipate the 7th arrondissement from the degrading influence which 
has so long held it in submission and slavery, should be addressed to 
the ofthice of their journal,” 

Tirropone.—Admirable ! 

Gustrave.—Charming! But should it not hint at a subscription ? 

Anvroine Perin.— Not yet—when the candidate is named, and 
when the preliminary meeting shall be held, it will be time enough for 
that. 

Here! Guillaume! [calling to the editor’s porter,] give this to the 
Prot (the maker-up of the journal), and let him set it up in gatllard 
very strikingly, and lines leaded: first page : immediately after foreign 
news, and before the leading article. 

GuUILLAUME.—Ou?7z, Monsieur Antoine. 

Gustave,—My conscience is now at ease. 

Turopore.—Success to your application to Corbin ! 

Anroine.—Adieu, mes amis / I have a rendezvous with Pages. 





Scene SECOND. 


Maison de Campagne of Monsieur Jules Marat Corbin. 
SUNDAY,—HOUR, HALF-PAST FIVE. 


Cornpin.—Mon cher Gustave, how charmed I am to see you! You 
are the very man I wished for at this moment. By what good luck, 
by what happy chance, by what fortuitous circumstance, have you ar- 
rived? I have a few of our friends (the communists) to dine with me. 
There are Raulin, St. Just, Robespierre Cantal, Marie, Clerval, and 
yourself, We were just deploring that we had not thought of you, 
and if it had not been so late, [ should have sent my cabriolet after 

ou. 
‘ Gustave.—If you did not think of me, mon amt, I shall soon prove 
to you that I have not been forgetful of you. I come to invite you, in the 
name of the patriots of the 7th arrondissement, to become a candidate 
for the Chamber of Deputies 
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Corsin.—Impossible! my dear friend. Who could have thought 
of me? Sure there are men known to you, to Pepin, and to our other 
friends, more worthy of so distinguished an honour. But I must be 
guided by youall. You know my devotedness to the public welfare ; 
and my horror and hatred for the present state of things—the govern- 
ment of Philippe. 

Gusrave.—lIt is for this reason we have selected you. Your age, 
your fortune, your social position, and your family connexion with the 
arrondissement, all are in your favour—but they would only have 
weighed as a grain of dust in the balance, had not your known and 
tried animosity to the government which has prosecuted, imprisoned, 
fined, and betrayed us, indicated you as the natural representative of 
our contempt, abhorrence, and vengeance. 

Couxsin.—But come, let us join our friends. They will be as en- 
chanted to see you, as I] am. 

(They enter the summer-house in the garden where all the com- 
munists are smoking cigars, and drinking aniseed and water 
before dinne ~ 

Corpin.—Well, my triends, here is Gustave. 

Ravuiix.—We were just talking of your journal, 

Sr. Jusr.—And praising your article against England. 

Rosesrierre Cantat.—And praying the gods to send us a good 
war. 

Mante.—And another Corsican to conduct us to the shores of per- 
fidious Albion, 

CriervaL.—And with Darmes, and a thousand like him to flock round 
the general! 

Gustave.—With all my heart! and the sooner the better; but in 
the meantime we must make use of the weapons of our enemies, and 
defeat them at their own tribune. You will none of you guess the ob- 


ject of my visit to Neuilly to-day. 


Rautin.—To meet your friends, and see Corbin. 

Gustave —No, Certainly Lam enchanted to meet you, and I came 
expressly to see him; but for what object ? 

Sr. Jusr.—To enroll him in some new secret association ? 

Gusrave.—Not to-day; though we will speak of that anon. 

Rovesrrerre Cantat.—To organise a plan of attack on the go- 
vernment, by means of the distribution of patriotic tracts among the 
soldiers ? 

Gustave.—No, though the proposition would be worthy of atten- 
tion, we have paid too little attention to the army. Are not the 
soldiers of France the sons of France? You must, however, guess 
again, 

Manir.—To decide on the defence of Darmes, and on the protection 
to be offered to his friends and family ? 

Gustave,—That is already arranged. 

Crervat.—lI think I have it. It is to invite Corbin to put himself 
forward as a candidate for some patriotic arrondissement in the east of 
France. 

Gusrave.—Not for any arrondissement in the eas¢, though there are 
patriots there, but for the 7th arrondissement in Paris. Here isa 
proof of an article which will appear in our journal to-morrow. 
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[Gustave reads the proof of the article prepared by Pepin, and 
the whole party join in long and loud acclamations. 

Crerva.t.—And you have selected Corbin then ? 

Gustave.—We have—but he hesitates. 

Sr. Jusr.—Hesitation is impossible. It is his duty to accept. 

RopesPieERRE CantaL.—There can be no doubt of that. Corbin, 
you must accept the offer—you must make the sacrifice—we must 
cause the traitors to tremble—and Heaven and earth to ring with our 
jubilee. 

Corsin.—I shall follow the directions of my friends; not that I 
am ambitious; not that I imagine I can contribute greatly to our 
sublime and glorious cause; but I am willing to devote all my time, 
my energies, my fortune, and my life, to the service of France. 

Gustave.—We will publish your name at once. Give me pens, 
ink, and paper, and before dinner I will send off the announcement. 
It will arrive in time for our setter-up, and will confound the mis- 
creants, who flatter themselves they will carry Martin in triumph through 
the ballot. 

[Gustave, being supplied with materials, composed the following 
paragraph : | 

‘We stop the press to announce, that after deep and serious reflec- 
tion, the patriots of the 7th arrondissement have fixed their choice on 
Jures Marat Corin, whose family connexion with the arrondisse- 
ment, but above all, whose pure and patriotic life point him out as 
pre-eminently deserving of the support and suffrages of all who are 
opposed to national degradation and to national disgrace. The com- 
mittee for securing his return, will sit daily at the office of this journal. 
Address M. Gustave Bondy.” 

Gusrave.—Let me read you what I have wriiten. 

[Gustave reads. 

Cornin.—It is too flattering. 

Rautin.—No—no—it is justice—not flattery. Send it off. 

[ Corbin despatches a young man with the paragraph to the office 
of the journal; the dinner is announced to be on the table; 
and the arrangements are made for an active canvass; for a 
charivari (or marrowbones and cleavers disturbance) ‘to be 
given to Monsieur Martin, the government candidate—and a 
serenade to M. Corbin, at his residence in Paris. M. Corbin’s 
address to the electors is to be prepared by M. Pepin. 


Scene Trirp. 
Counting-house of M. Martin, the Government Candidate. 


First Evecror (entering with a republican journal in his hand),— 
M. Martin, have you seen this disgraceful paper, this republican libeller, 
this revolutionary terrorist to-day ? 

M. Martin.—I make a point, my friend, never to read it. Every 
number sold and circulated by right-thinking men, is so much en- 
couragement given to its principles. Those whoare the real friends of 
truth, order, and the laws, should not soil their fingers by touching 
such a print as that. 
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Seconp Etretor.—Very true, M. Martin, under ordinary circum- 
stances; but the number of this morning contains an announcement 
of vast importance to yourself, to us, and to the whole arrondisse- 
ment. 

M. Martin.—Some opposition to my election, I suppose. Let 
me see it. 

[M. Martin reads the article and postscriptum. 

Tuirnp Evecror.—What think you of that, M. Martin? 

M. Marrin.—That men get worse and worse; and that the longer 
I live, the worse I think of human nature. Corbin’s father owed his 
fortune to my father’s counsels, prudence, and courage; and this very 
fellow who now sets up to oppose me, would have been starving, or 
begging, or both, had I not taken upon myself the responsibility dur- 
ing his minority; and at the most imminent risk to myself, both of 
fortune and personal safety, of opposing a madman of a ouardian, who 
had been appointed by a family committee, to take care forsooth of 
his interests in the colonies. It is too long a story to tell you the 
whole of it—but this man owes all his fortune to myself. Yet he, 
of all men in the arrondissement, is the candidate to oppose me. 

First ELector. — Circumstances such as those must be made 
known. 

Seconp Erecror.—And published in the form of a handbill, signed 
by ‘an elector.” 

Tuirp Evecror.—<And distributed in the sheets of the Journal des 
Debats. 

First Ev_rectror.—As well as sent to each elector. 

M. Marrix.—Continue, gentlemen, your elections; renew your 
energetic and zealous canvass ; remember, I am fighting the battle of 
rovernment, or no government; of peace and order, or “eternal agita- 
tion; of commercial happiness and prosperity, or of interminable re- 
volutions and of national dignity, or national disgrace. These 
savages ceil have no government at all if they were to succeed. It 
would be the revival of 1793. The terrorists of these times would be 
as vehement, sanguinary, and despotic as those of the last century. 
Divide then the arrondissemental districts into sub-districts. Meet 
daily. Iam wholly yours. My address shall be published to-morrow. 
Let our friends assemble at some central house to- night, but let not 
the meeting be talked of. It must be one for business, for action, and 
not for words. 

First Evecror.—At Lemardalay’s in the Rue Richelieu. 

Seconp Exvecror.—Or at the “ Veau qui Tette,” on the Place du 
Chatelet. 

M. Marrin.—That will be best. We will meet at eight precisely. 

[ The electors depart. 


ScenE Fourth. 
At the Restaurant's on the Place du Chdtelet. 


SIGN OF THE SUCKING-CALF, 


First E:recror.—Who shall preside ? 
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Srconp Erectror.—M. Corcellet is the “ duyen d’age.” 

M. Corce_Liet.—I am eighty-three in September next. 

M. Ramsouitrer.—And I in October. 

Tuirp Erector.—Then M. Corcellet is our president, unless any 
elector opposes the proposition. 

[M. Corcellet takes the chair. 

M. Martin.—My friends, you know who I am—what I am—and 
what I desire, as well as what has been my conduct. My past history 
inust be the best guarantee for my future conduct. I am attached to 
the King, the House of Orleans, to our New July Dynasty, to the 
Charta of 1830 without changes, to be read and interpreted Jite- 
rally. You know I love liberty—but hate licentiousness; love the 
Charta—but hate republican, Napoleonist or Bonapartist interpreta- 
tions of its promises. You know that I love the freedom of the press 
—but do not understand by that, the right to bring the King, the go- 
vernment, or the institutions of the country into contempt. What I 
was when you last elected me, I am still; and if you, who now sur- 
round me, are faithful to me, but above all to the cause I support, my 
success cannot be doubtful. Weare not to be scared by such candi- 
dates as M. Jules Marat Corbin. 

First Erecror.—We have not been sufficiently attentive to the 
registration of the names of electors. 

Seconp ELecror.—Still there must be a large majority in favour of 
M. Martin. 

Tuirp Erecror.—The republicans, legitimists, and Bonapartists, 
have been very active in duly enregistering their names, and their 
claims to vote. 

Fourtu Erectror.—Some electors think that the laws against the 
press should be less severe. 

M. Martin.—That the King may be insulted I suppose. 

Firtn Extector.—Many electors in my district complain of the ser- 
vice of national guards, and protest that is too irksome. 

M. Martin.— Remember, sir, the existence of the national guards, 
as a body in the state, is distinctly prescribed by the Charta. 

SixtH Exvecror.—Yes, their existence, but not the nature and ex- 
tent of their duties. 

First Etector.—M. Martin cannot assist us in this matter. The 
law exists ; and until that law be repealed, it must be obeyed. 

SreconpD Erectror.—I have heard many complaints in the course of 
the partial canvass I have made for M. Martin, that the government 
does not display sufficient resolution against the plots and treasons of 
England. She is always the same. At once a pretended ally, and a 
real enemy. 

M. Marrtin.—I see no proof of this. England has interests in the 
east to protect and defend, which we have not. England leaves us 
alone in Algiers and the North of Africa. We must leave her to pur- 
sue her policy in Syria and Egypt. 

Tuirpv E:gecror.—Have you prepared your address to the electors, 
M. Martin ? 

M. Martin.—I have done so. Here itis, Shall I read it? 

ALL voices cried, Read ! read! 
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[M. Martin reads his address, which is approved by the electors 
present; and a larger meeting of electors favourable to his 
cause, is to be convoked for Wednesday evening, at the Ven- 
danges de Bourgogne. 


Scene Firrn. 
The Editor’s Room at the Office of the Republican Journal. 


Gustrave.—The funds have fallen half per cent. It is attributed to 
our announcement of the candidateship of Corbin. 

Prerin.—The palace is in dismay. 

Tueopore.—Nothing else is talked of at Tortoni’s, in the gardens 
of the Tuilleries, and everywhere. More than a thousand students as- 
sembled an hour since to cheer him at his town residence, shouting 
Vive Corbin! Vive la liberté! 

Prerin.—Was he nervous or intimidated ? 

Turopore.— Not the least. | informed him beforehand that I had 
arranged the movement with the communists this morning. 

Gusrave.—Did the police behave well ? 

Turopore.—What could the police do? We took them by surprise. 
The arrangements were all made in four hours. 

Prerin.—We are to meet to-night at the ‘‘ Soleil d’Or.” The rooms 
are large, and the house is in the arrondissement. I am not very fond 
of these wine-houses ; but our assembling there, will secure a larger at- 
tendance. 

Gusrave.—Have you informed Corbin? 

Pevin.—lI have written to him to apprise him of the meeting, and 
have summoned all those who will bring energy and resolution with 
them. To succeed is diflicult, but not impossible. We most express 
unbounded confidence in our triumph. A friend of Martin’s assures me 
that the ** juste-miliew” will move Heaven and earth for him. Crosses 
of the Legion of Honour are to be distributed. The Duke of Orleans 
is to review the national guards of the arrondissement, and, decorate 
some sub-officers himself. Madame Adelaide is to make large pur- 
chases of the principal shops in this district. 

Gustave.—Bribery, corruption, all and every means will be resorted 
to to defeat us; but we must not stand on the defensive. Let us an- 
nounce in our journal to-morrow, ‘‘ that the most unheard-of system 
of bribery is being instituted to defeat the patriots of the 7th arron- 
dissement, in their noble effort to emancipate themselves from juste- 
milieu domination.” 

Perin.—That is a good thought. It is now time to add, that sun- 
SCRIPTIONS in favour of this measure, and towards defraying all ex- 
penses, will be received at this oftice—and that we subscribe for ONE 
HUNDRED FRANCS (41.) 

Gustave.—Agreed on. 

Turopone.—Au revoir! A ce soir! (And they separate till the 
evening.) 
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Scene SIXTH. 


Meeting of the Electors favourable to M. Martin at the Vendanges 
de Bourgogne. 


First Exrector.—The committee have the honour to propose that 
M. Theodore Magnan do preside. 

Secon p ELector.—Unless any objection shall be made, I move that 
tle recommendation of the committee be adopted. 

[No observation being made, M. Theodore Magnan took the chair, 
and opened the meeting by the following speech : 

M.Tucopore Macnan.—Placed by your suffrages in the distin- 
guished post of president of this assembly, I shall detain you but a few 
minutes. I had hoped that the peace of this arrondissement would 
nothave been this time disturbed by any opposition to my honourable 
friend, M. Martin; but as those hopes have been disappointed, and as 
the electoral enemies of our peace have resolved once more on showing 
their impotency and arrogance, we must rally round the cause of our 
King, the charter, and the laws. On former occasions our victories 
have been signal. Why should we not add another to the past? We 
are told indeed that the legitimists have joined the republicans and the 
Bonapartists, and that there will be a strange mélange of votes for 
the republican candidate. I can scarcely believe this ; but as nothing 
is ¢mpossible in the present state of uncertainty and insincerity on the 
part of public men in this country, we must be prepared for the worst. 
At the same time it is my duty to add, that I recommend that the 
legitimists be canvassed—every one of them, and that it be not assumed 
that they who have so great an interest in the peace and prosperity of 
the country, will sanction by their votes the principle of combination 
and revolt against the government. I shall of course be happy to 
Jearn the opinion of all present—since we may regard this as the pre- 
paratory meeting to the one, demanded by all parties, over which the 
Mayor will preside—and at which the candidates are to be present to 
explain their views, and reply to the questions which shall there be 
proposed to them. 

First Etecror.—I think, Mr. President, that since the last election 
a vast revolution has taken place in men’s minds, and that public 
opinion is greatly changed. 1 am convinced, for instance, that at the 
joint meeting which is to take place where the candidates will be called 
upon for their opinions, much stress will be laid on the necessity for 
forming some northern alliances on which we may depend, and which 
will be wholly independent of England. 

Srconp Erecror.—Some electors are wavering as to the necessity 
for continuing in force the laws of September against the press. 

Tuirp Exvector.—The Budget is too large, say some, and taxation 
is increasing. 

Fourtru Evecror.—Great complaints are made that the commercial 
treaty with England is not concluded. 

Firrn Evector.— Railroads are not advancing in France with suffi- 
cient rapidity. 
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Sixrn Erector.—The citizens must mount guard less frequently 
than at present. The service of the national guards is painful. 

M. Tiiovore Macnan.—And yet I believe we are agreed in op- 
posing with all our might, the election of the republican candidate. 

Axi Voicrs,—Certainly ! certainly! 

M. Tiitopore MaGnax.—Then what is the best course to adopt ? 

First Etecror.—Agree upon who shall be our candidates for the 
posts of presidents, secretaries, and scrutineers, at each district-house, 
during the ballot. 

M. Turopore Macnan.—If you will allow me, I will read you the 
names of some who appear most desirable. 

For Presidents—M. Ducos, M. Barry, M. Corcelles, &c. &c. 

for Secretaries—M. Bourdon and M. Dubief, &c. &c. 

For Scrutineers—M. Tastu, M. Legrand, M. Lemoine, and M. 
Huret, &c. &c. &e. 

Fourrn Evecror.—lI propose to substitute the name of M. Magnan, 
our present president, for that of M. Ducos. 

Firriu Erector.—I_ propose to substitute M. Debaisse for M. Du- 
bief. 

Sevenru Evrcror.—l propose that each elector shall make out his 
own list for presidents, secretaries, and scrutineers. 

M.Tutovore MaGnan.—That would lead to endless confusion. 
Let the names of candidates be all now proposed, and then let a ballot 
take place on their names and theirs only, and all bulletins containing 
any other names, be declared null. 

(This plan being adopted, the names were duly put to the vote, and 
then a ballot took place on the whole list; the result of which was, 
that the list as prepared was carried by a considerable majority. This 
list is too numerous to insert, as it contained the names of all the presi- 
dents, secretaries, and scrutineers to preside at each district-house of 
voting in the arrondissement.) 

The meeting then separated. 


SCENE SEVENTH. 
Meeting of the Patriots at the Soleil d’Or. 


A band of Communists enter, singing the ‘* Marseillaise.”’ 


Perin.—Silence! Silence! This is not a meeting for recreation, 
but for business. I invite our brethren to suspend the singing of 
the national airs, until at least all the business shall have been trans- 
acted. 

Gustave.—Let the dignity of our attitude encourage our friends, 
and strike terror into the hearts of our enemies! 

Consin.—They have no hearts ! 

[Great acclamations lasting several minutes. 

Manir.—Let us prove that we have, by devoting all our energies to 
this mighty cause. 

Sr. Jusr.—I move that Robespierre Cantal do preside. 

CLervat.—I second the proposition. 

Perin.—Brethren, you have heard the proposal. Those who are 
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in favour of this motion, stand up—and those who are opposed to it sit 
down. 
[All stood up with the exception of Robespierre Cantal himself, 
and he was declared duly elected. 

Ropersprerre Cantar.—Brethren. I do not know why you have 
selected me to preside over this assembly of patriots, unless you rely on 
my energy and devotedness. We have met to fight a mighty battle, 
and the names you will select to-nigit for the posts ‘of presidents, secre- 
taries, and scrutineers, during the ‘approaching conflict, will give a cha- 
racter at once to your opinions and to your decisions. 

Gusrave.—Let the names be formidable. 

Crervat.—And express deliberate and decisive opinions. 

Corpixn.—At the same time representing ad classes of electors. 

Sr. Jusr.—All who are opposed to the government, whatever may 
be their other opinions, should be received with open arms by pa- 
triots. 

Ma uerere.—lI move that one of the presidents be the Vicomte de 
Wailly Marechal. 

Aw Ececron.—He is a legitimist. 
 Ropespierre Cantar.—He is opposed to the government of cor- 
ruption and feudality which scourges us. 

[Bravos from the Communists. 

Ciervat.—lI propose that Auguste Monson, and Jean Chevet be 
two of the secretaries. 

Aw Exrcror.—They are imperialists. They are good soldiers; but 
are Bonapartists. 

RopesPrerre Cantat.—They are enemies to the doctrinaires—that 
is sufficient. 

[Cheers from the republicans. 

Perin.—I propose that our tried friends, St. Just, Robespierre 
Cantal, Clerval, and Mallefere, be four of the scrutineers. 

Ropesprerre Canrar.—Are there any objections to these names ? 
If not, we will proceed to the ballot. 

(The chairman having read the list of all the opposition candidates 
for all the district- houses of voting in the arrondissement, the ballot 
commenced, and the individuals proposed were elected; viz., 9 pre- 
sidents, 18 secretaries, and 36 scrutineers as candidates for the post 
assigned them at the nine district-places of meeting, 


END OF FIRST ACT. 


The next step in a Paris election, is for the committees of the two 
candidates to decide with the Mayor and with the candidates themselves, 
on what evening that public officer shall convene a meeting of the 
electors to hear. the political professions of faith or creeds of the 
respective candidates, and to submit themselves to examination and 
cross-examination, as well with relation to the past, the present, and 
the future, by those present. As there are few taverns or wine-houses 
in the centre of Paris possessing rooms sufficiently large to contain all 
the electors of an arrondissement disposed to attend such a meeting 
those assemblies are generally held at the Vendanges de Bourgogne, 
and are always numerous. 
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ACT SECOND. 
SCENE FIRST. 


At the Vendanges de Bourgogne. 


Tue Mayor.—It is unnecessary for me to occupy the time of this 
meeting by stating itsnature. It is well known that the candidates for 
your suffrages are to explain their opinions, and to reply to such 
questions as may be put to them by any elector present. Of course no 
applause will be given, no opinion expressed, and no vote come to. 
Any infraction of these rules would defeat the object of the meeting. 
I therefore now request the most perfect silence whilst I call on M. 
Martin your late candidate, first to address you. I call on him first, 
in pursuance of an established rule at these meetings, that the deputy 
during the last session shall have the precedence. 

M. Martin.—My friends and brother electors. In compliance with 
your wishes I meet you this evening; but what have I to say to you 
that I have not repeated on former occasions? I am attached to the 
King and to his family, to the dynasty founded in July 1830, and to 
the charter which so founded it. [am averse therefore to any consti- 
tutional change. I disapprove of all republican, legitimist, or Bona- 
partist schemes of subversion. I know that our institutions are not 
perfect ; nor would they be if we changed them every week. Iam 
told that Iam an enemy to progress. No: 1 am not; but by pro- 
gress Ido not mean revolution. Iam accused of being a friend to 
corruption. There is no corruption either to befriend or oppose. Our 
royalty has a moderate civil list—our army is ill paid—our navy is not 
paid near so well as are British sailors. In every department of the 
state, the utmost economy prevails ; and whenever any thing approach- 
ing to a job is discovered, it is exposed and suppressed by public 
opinion, The taxes are heavy—but that is no proof of corruption. 
The secret-service money is voted by the chambers, and is nothing in 
amount, when compared to the sums expended by the imperial govern- 
ment. Iam accused of being an enemy to our national glory, because 
I prefer peace to war, and order to anarchy. I will support all plans 
for the improvement of our trade, commerce, agriculture, manufactures, 
ports, shipping, and means of rapid communication throughout the 
country, whether by canals, roads, or railways. Iam a friend to the 
arts and sciences, to public education, and to every measure tending to 
raise the moral character of the country ; but I am no legitimist, no re- 
publican, and no Bonapartist. Iam _ perfectly willing to answer every 
questionwhich may be put to me by my brother electors. 

Prpein.—I believe you voted in favour of the dowry of the Queen of 
the Belgians? 

M. Martin.—I did: and would pursue the same course to-mor- 
row. 

Prepin.—lI believe you voted for the appanage to the Duc de Ne- 
mours. ; 

M. Martin.—I did. I think him a brave young fellow and entitled 
to all that was demanded. 
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Peptx.—lI believe you voted for the laws of September, destroying 
the liberty of the press, the right of meeting for political purposes, and 
all freedom of mind and action ? 

M. Martin.—I voted for the laws of September; but I put on them 
a different interpretation to yourself. 

Pepin.—I believe you voted in favour of fortifying Paris; and yet 
against war with England ? 

M. Martin.—I did so; and rejoice in both my votes. 

Prprn.—lI have done with you, M. Martin. 

St. Just.—I believe you voted for the police, and against the pa- 
triots on all occasions, when an inquiry has been demanded into the 
conduct of the government and its agents. 

M. Martin.—I have always voted for the authorities of the country, 
as well as for those of this city, because it is power and not liberty that 
is in danger in France. Thank God ! we have enough of liberty—but 
alas! we have often too little of power and authority in the govern- 
ment. 

Robesprerre CantaLt.—Will you support an extension of the elec- 
tive franchise ? 

M. Martin.—Not for the present. There are too many electors 
instead of too few. 

RopesPiERRE CantaL.—You hear that, gentlemen electors ? 

M. Marrin.—Of course they hear it. I intended them to do so. 
How often have they cried, ‘‘ Give us order!” 

Marte.—Will you support the national cry,“ The Rhine for our 
irontiers ?” 

M. Martin.—No, I will not. First, because I do not believe it to 
be the national cry, And secondly, because if I did, 1 should still feel 
it to be my duty to oppose it. France made this experiment once bes 
fore; and how did it terminate? The allied troops encamped in Paris, 
and occupied our country. We have territory enough already. Let 
us be strong and united within it. 

Tur Mayor.—Does any other elector desire to put any further 
questions to M. Martin? If not, I shall call on M. Corbin, to make 
his profession of faith to the e Jectors. 

As no elector rose, the Mayor then called on M. Corbin. 

M. Corsin.—Though I am a stranger to some of you, I have at 
least the happiness of not being known disadvantageously by any of 
you. I have not voted for any dowries, for any appanages, for any 
September laws, for any cruel and sanguinary police, for any limited 
system of franchise, or for any circumscribed frontiers. ‘*The Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees,” are our natural boundaries, and the day 
will come when we shall regain them. 

Here there was a burst of applause from the republican party, 

but the Mayor soon suppressed the movement. 

I come forward to solicit your suffrages, only because I believe that the 

majority of you are wearied of national humiliation, degradation, and 

insult. I believe that you feel with me that England i is our worst foe, 

and that we mus¢ terminate an alliance which though it has cost us so 
much, has still so much disgraced us. 

[Movements in various senses—some for, and some against the 

speaker. 
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Universal suffrage !—that is my first ery. Extension of the franchise !— 
that is my second cry. War to the hilt ; against the enemies of France !— 
that is my third cry. Down with corruption, monopolies, and what 
are called vested interests !—that is my fourth ery. No dowries, no 
appanages, no increase of the civil list !-—that is my fifth cry! Then I 
dem: ind the repeal of the laws of Septe :mber—the introduction of the 
principle of the election of officers by private soldiers, into the regular 
and standing army—security against arbitrary arrests—the liberation of 
all persons confined for political otlences—the reduction of direct and 
indirect taxation—and the abolition of capital punishments, slavery, 
and the galleys. This is my creed—and I ask for your suffiages on 
those e nditions. 

Finxsy Evecror.—- Do you desire the stability of the throne of 
July ? | 

M. Cornin.—l decline answering your question. 

Seconp Exvecror.—Do you belong to any secret societies? I do 
not ask their name. 

M. Consin. = ies replying to your inquiry. 

Tuirnp Evect you perform your service as a_ national 
cuard 4 

M. Cornin.—If I did not, I should be punished. The government 





would not spare me. 

Pourru Evreror.—Was it your name that was published as a 
subscriber to the fund raised for rewarding political otlenders ? 

M. Cornin.—You may call them political offenders. JZ call them 
prtrots, 
The republicans gave three rounds of applause. 

Tur Mayor.—Should those cheers be renewed, I shall dissolve the 
meeting. 

Firrn Evrcror.—lI believe some letters of yours, to Prince Louis 
Napoleon, were found among his papers. 

M. Connin.—It ts possible. The prince Isa patriot. 

Sixru Evecror.—You were once arrested for being concerned in a 
riot on occasion of the celebrated trial in 1834, before the Court of 
Peers. 

M. Cornin.—I had that honour—but was acquitted. 

Sixru Evecror.—On a technical objection, 1 believe ? 

M. Connin.—lI was acquitted. 

Seventu Evecror.—Are you a friend to governments called limited 
monarchies ? 

M. Cornin.—l approve of democracy. 

As no further questions were proposed, the Mayor declared the 
objects of the meeting accomplished, and after a vote of thanks had 
been passed to him for his conduct as president, all present separated— 
the republicans and Bonapartists singing * The Parisienne,” and the 
legitimists “* Vive Henri IVS 


Every elector whose name is inscribed at the mairie of each arron- 
dissement, must obtain his electoral card, before he can vote. To 
obtain that card, his name must have been inscribed, and all his taxes to 
the amount of at least eight pounds (2 200 franes) per annum paid to the 
annual period fixed for inscription. Furnished with this card, which is the 
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only proof that he is required to give that he is an elector, he attends 
at the place of meeting indicated as the one selected for that district of 
the arrondissement in which he resides, to vote for one or other of the 
lists of presidents, secretaries, and scrutineers, who are to superintend 
on the day after, the proceedings of the election for a deputy. 


SCENE SECOND. 
A District House for voting for Presidents, &c. 


The oldest elector present presides. 

Six others act as secretaries and scrutineers, being elected by show 
of hands, or rather by standing up and sitting down. 

Aw Evecror.—My name is Guillaume Guerre. 

Presipent.—Where do you reside ? 

Aw Evecror.—Rue de Mitraille, No. 40. 

Presipent.—Where is your card ? 

[The elector shows his card, and the secretaries and scrutineers 
examine it with the official lists. 

Presipent.—Retire yonder (pointing to a table) and write two 
bulletins, stating on each for whom you vote, and then fold them up, 
and put one in this urn, and the other in the other. 

An Exvecror.—Mr. President, I cannot write. 

Presipent.—Let some one be sworn to secresy who will write for 
him. 

Anotner Evector.—I will be sworn. 

Presipent.—Raise your right hand. ‘‘ You swear that you will 
not divulge for whom the elector now present shall vote, and that you 
will truly and faithfully write the names he shall direct you to re- 
cord.” 

Aw Exvector.—I do not know who to vote for. I wish to consult 
you, Mr. President. 

Presipent.—I cannot offer you an opinion. 

An Evecror.—Oh, never mind. I'll vote for them all. 

PxresipENt.—You cannot do that—your bulletin would be null. 

Aw Exvector.—Then | won't vote at all. 

Presipent (addressing himself to another elector).—What is your 
name? and where do you reside? 

Aw Extrcror.—Jacques Soldat, and [live Passage Militaire, 49. 

(The president then gave the same directions as to the last elector ; 
but as this one could write, all went off satisfactorily.) 


At four o’clock the urns are emptied, the votes counted, and the 
candidates for whom the greatest number of votes are given, are de- 
clared elected to superintend the election in that particular district for 


which they are thus chosen. In former times these preliminary elec- 


tions were considered as tolerably decisive of the result of the election 
for deputies on the next day; bat this is no longer the case: as it 
frequently happens that each party has an agreed equal number of 
representatives amongst the presidents, secretaries, and scrutineers. 
July.—voL. LX, NO. CCXLVIL. 2c 
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366 A French Election. 


Scene TuHirp. 


A District House in the Arrondissement where votes are taken on the 
day of Election for Deputies. 


Present, 
Le Comte de Pre-aux-Cleres (a legitimist), President. 
Secretaries: 
M. Beaulieu and M. Raoul (two Orleanists). 
Scrutineers : 
M. Montauban (an Orleanist), M. Carcel (a Napoleonist), M. Rostan 
(a republican), and M. Dumeux (a republican). 


ikeiecror.—lI come to vote. 

PresipeENy’.—Your name, address, age, and ecg ? 

Erecrorn,—Jean Marie Botot, Impasse des E ipinards, N jo. 4. Dealer 
im fruit. 

Presipent.—Give me your electoral card. 

E.ecrorn.—Let me vote first. 

Presipenr.—No—you will vote afterwards, 

(The elector writes two bulletins on an adjoining table and 
returns and places them one in one urn, and the other in the 
other. 

A Srcoxp Execror (after the usual questions), — Tell me, Mr. 
President, which is the republican of these two names—for hang me if 
i don't forget—I’ve got such a dreadful memory. 

Presipenr.—The term republican is not known here. You had 
better withdraw, and consider for whom you mean to vote. 

A ‘Tinirp Evecror (again a the usual questions).—-Mr. President, 
can I vote for both candidates ¢ 

Prisipenr.—You can vote for whom you please; but if you vote 
for both, it would be the same as if you voted for neither. 

‘Tur Erecror.—Then Ul vote for neither. 


There is nothing exaggerated in this. Manv cannot write their 
names—many are wholly inditierent for whom the ‘y vote, so long as the 
candidate be not are pul bhean, and some artfully adopt the pli in of pro- 
ceeding to the place of voting , and there declaring that they will not 
vote for either candidate im cles (when they are “small shopkeepers) 
that this fact may reach the ears of the candidates, and thus may secure 
to themselves a continuance of the custom of both. 

When technical objections are made, they are decided on instanter 
by the bureau, i.e. by the pre ‘sident, secretaries, and scrutineers, at 
each district-house. If the objections are of a very difficult nature 
they are reserved for discussion at the close of the ballot at the muirie, 
when all the presidents, secretaries, and scrutineers for the ervendices- 
ment from the different districts, are assembled. The local district 
decisions are often overruled by the general assembly in the evening ; 
but seldom is the decision of that general assembly disturbed by a 
counter-decision of the Chamber of Deputies. 

At four or at five o’clock, the balloting urns are closed. They are 
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open but one day: no candidates are present; no hustings are raised 
—never: no taverns or wine-houses are opened: no treating takes 
place—and certainly in Paris no bribery of the petty sort is known. 
There may be wholesale bribery, such as procuring an excellent go-= 
vernment appointment for the son of a very influential man on condi- 
tion of his supporting the government candidate; but all trumpery 
bribery of two pounds, four pounds, or five pounds, is in Paris un- 
known. 

At five o’clock the urns are emptied, the numbers are counted, and 
the urns, bulletins, books, and all, are taken to the mairie. 


Scene Fourtnu,. 
The Mairie, or Residence of the Mayor. 


Present. I'he Mayor, all the Presidents, Seerctaries, and Scrutineers, 
Srom the various districts of the arrondissement. 


Tue Mayor.—Gentlemen, I am ready to receive your reports. 
Tne Presipent or Districr A.—I have to report that the bureau 
is unanimous in stating that there are 


Votes, 
For M. Martin ‘ ‘ P 111 
For Mr. Corbin , . ‘ 36 


and two bulletins null, no names being written on them. 
Tue Prestpent or District B.—I have to report that the bureau 
is unanimous in stating that there are 


Votes. 
For M. Martin . ° ‘ 130 
For M. Corbin : P , 40 
For M. Lafitte ‘ . ; 4 


(M. Laffitte, not being a candidate, was voted for by some electors 
who liked neither Martin nor Corbin.) 

Tue orner Presipents or Disrricrs C. D. E. anv F, made their 
reports of a very similar nature. 

Tur Presipent or Disrricr G. had a point to submit to the 
assembled presidents, &c. It was the following: An elector on de- 
positing his bulletins in the balloting urns, exclaimed, ‘I have voted 
for M. Martin.”’ Is the vote null?” 

The decision was ** null.” 

Tue Presipent or Districr H. had also a point to submit, An 
elector had signed his bulletin; thereby destroying the secrecy of his 
vote. Was it null? 

The decision was in the affirmative. 

Finatiy, THe Presipent of District J. had the following case to 
submit. An elector had written on his bulletin, ** For nether the 
one nor the other precisely, but if any thing for Martin—eau.” The 
votes in that district were equal, and the friends of M. Martin insisted * 
that all the other words except ‘ Martin” were null, but that Martin 
was plainly meant. 

The debate lasted an hour and a half, and the decision was that the 
bulletin was for Martin, ‘ Zau” meant nothing. 
2c2 
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368 Mademoiselle Rachel as Hermione. 


This led to a tremendous scene of abuse, shouting, screaming, up- 
roar, and threats of duelling, in the midst of which, the various totals 


were added up, as follows : 
Martin. Corsin. 





District A. , ‘ - till 36 
a ‘ ° oe « Jae 40 

— ie , ‘ - 101 26 

, D ; . . 47 16 

P ; « 31 

oa Oe , ' »5 « = 32 

. G. ; . 51 21 

, “ae ; . .-«- @& 18 

— ae , " . 49 49 
Total . ‘ 739 = =269 


“Majority for Martin, 470 

When the session of the chamber opens, if there be no petition 
against the election, the member has simply to prove to the General 
Election Committee, Ist. That he is at least thirty years of age; 2nd. 
That he pays twelve pounds per annum taxes; and 3rd. That he is a 
Frenchman. If there be any objection made to the return, then all the 
papers relative to the election are laid before the Election Committee— 
all parties are examined upon oath—candidates and electors—and the 
report is laid before the chamber. The proceedings are short, and 
against them there is no appeal. 

This is a specimen of a French, or rather of a Paris election. 


MORAL. What a deal of trouble it gives to make a senator. 





MADEMOISELLE RACHEL, AS HERMIONE, IN RACINE’S 
TRAGEDY OF “ANDROMAQUE.” 


BY THE HONOURABLE JULIA AUGUSTA MAYNARD. 


Though gone the grandeur of Siddonian age— 
Though Kean no longer emulates the rage 

Of guilty Richard in his fiercest mood, 

When redly gorged with fratricidal blood— 
Though ‘Talma’s star is set in hopeless gloom, 
And shrouded lies within the silent tomb : 

A Rachel's genius bids us view again, 

In all the stern sublimity of pain, 

The Tragic Muse reseated on her throne, 

In flutt'ring vestment and neglected zone : 
Hermione’s jealous rage her art displays, 

Hate flashing forth from her infuriate gaze. 

The poetry of grief embodied lies 

In the fix'd glance of her impassion’d eyes. 

Her voice breathes anguish, till the list’ning crowd 
Break forth in plaudits unrestrain’d and loud! 
The bright conceptions of a gifted mind, 

Of truth, and grace, in her are all combin‘d : 
"Tis Passion’s self that speaks, and he who hears 
Is tix’d with horror, or bedew’d with tears. 
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BAJAZET GAG; THE) MANAGER] IN} SEARCH OF A “STAR? 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
‘* Some bright particular star !’’—SuaksPeare. 


Cuap. I. 


“Tcan’r get a hint from one of ’em—not a single hint,” said Mr. 
Manager Bajazet Gag, casting from him a fifth daily newspaper. 

‘* Nothing in ’em—nothing soever,” sighed Duckweed, and he shook 
his head reproachfully at the collective diurnal press. ‘* Government, 
sir, has it all to itself—nothing but debates.” 

‘* Parliament runs us plaguily hard, Duckweed: I much doubt if 
even a new pantomime with myself in the opening would succeed— 
that is, in a treasury sense, succeed—for all other success is—” 

(‘‘ Smoke,” cried the Plutean Duckweed, in parenthesis.) 

‘* Against the present run of politics. It’s heart-breaking,” conti- 
nued the manager, ‘‘ with such a temple as mine for the drama—sofas 
in the private boxes, and everything to give people a high taste for the 
just glory of the stage ;—with the finest company in London,—a truth 
acknowledged by my own play-bills; with such a wardrobe, and a 
newly-enlarged orchestra ;—and yet, with all, to stand no chance 
against the House of Commons!” 

‘« Strange infatuation !”” cried Duckweed. ‘* Who can account for 
i Si 

Mr. Bajazet Gag, looking big at Duckweed, placed the tip of his left 
forefinger to the corner of his left eyebrow, and said,— 

‘*The human mind, Mr. Duckweed, is mysteriously constituted. I 
could hardly have been a manager five-and-twenty years without 
knowing a little of Kant.”’ 

‘* A good deal,” cried Duckweed, with some emphasis. 

* And it is Kant who says—at least, if ‘tis not he, ‘tis no matter— 
that tis impossible for the human mind to contemplate two things at 
the same time. Thus, if politics continue to run as they do—if they 
absorb the public mind—if the houses become worse—and the actors 
should fai! to get their salaries—” 

‘* Twill not be your fault,” said the comforting Duckweed. 

‘“‘No,” cried the manager with a glow of satisfaction, ‘* since I can 
satisfactorily account for the event on the purest philosophical prin- 
ciples. However, we'll do better yet; yes, Bajazet Gag is not to be 
beaten by any cabinet, mixed or simple. The thing that must be done 
—that shall be done,” said Gag, becoming sonorous with increased 
determination, ‘‘ is to trump the government.” 

‘‘Trump the government—Her Majesty’s government!” exclaimed 
Duckweed. 

‘As a manager, never follow suit. If your adversary put up ‘A 
Wizard of the West, don’t go ignominiously raking Whitechapel for 
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‘A Wizard of the East.’ No: knock down your enemy’s wizard 
with ‘A Colossal Rhinoceros,’ or wash him out of the playbills with 
‘A Terrific Cataract.’ To follow suit, Mr. Duckweed, is the certain 
evidence of a small managerial intellect.” 

‘It's often done for all that,” said Duckweed. 

“‘ For all that,” cried Gag, “and in consequence of that. No, sir; 
mine is the enlarged system. I’ve often thought of painting out ‘ veluti 
in speculum’ over our sti uwe—it’s devilish old—" 

“ And not at all fit for our style of piece,” observed Duckweed. 

“And having put in its pli ice in large golden letters, my golden 
motto—Trumps ! ’Twould be new, Duc :weed, eh? New and signi- 
ficant.’ 

‘¢ And go to the very hearts of the gallery,” rejoined Duckweed. 

« Of that anon,” cried Bajazet. ‘* We must do something imme- 
diately to astonish the people—to take them away from the trivolities 
of politics,sand make them feel their best interests in the interests of my 
theatre. As the human mind can’t think of me and the government 
together, at must be made to contemplate me alone. How to accom- 
plish it ?’ 

And here Mr. Bajazet Gag placed that “globe of thougit,” his 
managerial skull in his hands, and sat pursing his lips, and rolling his 
eyes above the morning papers. 

Duckweed—the faithful Duckweed—if he did not feel the intense 
anxiety of the manager, at least imitated it with very considerable 
fidelity. Hence, he twitched his mouth, and rolled his eyes, as in duty 
and in salary bound: shifted himself in his chair; combed his hair 
with his fingers, and thrice slapped his shred of forehead with reckless 
vehemence. Duckweed scemed to feel that he had a thought some- 
where, if he could but grasp it. No; it still evaded him, running 
about his ‘system, as it is said the mouse—if it can only get there— 
will run up and down the interior of an elephant. 

Mr. Bajazet Gag—for we trust to render him worthy of a formal in- 
troduction to the reader—is the manager or governor of a London 
playhouse, or, in his own words, a metropolitan temple of the drama. 
For tive-and-twenty years he has only waked, slept, eat, and drunk for 
the sake of his *‘ dear public, ce,’ and is at this moment, in the fiftieth 
year of his use ‘ful life, ponde ring on the best means of defe ating, or, as 
he would s say, trumping Her M: ajesty’s government—however consti- 
tuted—in its claims to the individual attention of Her Majesty’s people. 
Let not the reader therefore doom our friend Bajazet as one of the 
factious, for his plot has a benevolent end—a philanthropic purpose. 
He would ween the country from a fretful, carking contemplation of 
Acts of Parliament, to ponder on the pleasant fictions of a playbill— 
he would sink all thought of taxes, ina glowing knowledge of the price 
to gallery, pit, and boxes. He would have the whole nation shout 
Vivat Regina, but at the same time with a profound recollection of the 
“No Money Returned” that, in the playbill, ever accompanies the 
aspiration. For a moment we leave Mr. Bajazet Gag arrayed against 
the government. 

Slimely Duckweed was Gag’s man of business; such being fre- 
quently the title bestowed upon those gracious persons who, for the 
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small consideration of receiving at a fixed time so many pieces of the 
Queen’s coin, engage themselves to wear and tear heart and soul— 
such commodities being with them liable to neither wear nor tear—in 
the service, white or black ; of their paymaster. Slimely was a first 
man of his class. Nothing upon two legs that employs a tailor could 
bow lower than he to his patron ; nothing upon four could growl, snarl, 

or bark louder to some of his patron’s people. If aught tyrannical, 

mean, or brutal, was in the course of business to be done—and in a 
theatre, as Mr. Baj azet Gag would frequently lament, ‘it was often 
impossible to be a eentleman’ ‘—Slimely Duckweed would. illustrate 
that impossibility, with a strer wth, fervour, and variety of style wholly 
peculiar to that biped. 

““What I should do without Slimely,” once cried Gag, in a sudden 
spasm of gratitude, “I know not: he dees so take off the first dirt in 
dirty matters that will happen.” 

More than this, Duckweed was an author. Yes; having in his 
possession a very excellent pair of scissors, he was a dramatic writer. 
It is said of the Hottentot that he makes to himself a fantastic wardrobe 
from the intestines of oxen and sheep : Slimely Duckweed clothed him- 
self—and looked very well too when dressed—with the reeking bowels 
of half-published novelists. 

“‘T have it, Slimely,’ ” cried Manager Gag with the look of one 
inspired, “ I have it.’ 

Duckweed started from his chair, and clasping his hands, inclined 
himself towards Bajazet, opening his mouth, and conjuring a twinkle 
into his eyes, expressive of astonishment and delight. 

“Yes,” said Gag, with collected energy, ‘in our present position, 
with the houses every night becoming worse, the only thing—yes, I 
will venture to say it—the only thing to be done is to cet something 


that will draw.” 
Duckweed fell gracefully in his chair apparently subdued, oppressed 


by the genius of his manager. 
” Nothing remains but “that,” continued Bajazet, ‘we must get a 


star.” 

‘‘A star, sir? the only thing—nothing like a star: but where,’ 
Duckweed asked meekly, ‘where shall we find one? There’s nothing 
in the country,”” an opinion stoutly maintained by ev ery actor who has 
an engagement in London. ‘* Nota barn- door chicken,” said Slimely, 


66 worthy of the metropolitan market. 
‘‘We must nevertheless find a star,’ exclaimed Gag, ‘‘ or if not, we 


must—make one .’” 

In Sir David Brewster’s last book, ‘‘The Martyrs of Science,” 
we see Galileo himself accused of ‘* making stars,’’ his envious ad- 
versaries refusing to behold his bright discoveries, sneering at his 
glorious truths as the tricks, the fictions of an ambitious quacksalver. 
Far happier than the astronomic sage is the playhouse manager: for 
it is often his peculiar prerogative “to make the world—his world— 
gaze and stare at what he knows to be a thing of his own handi- 
work, and applaud and shout at the counterfeit as a natural wonder, 
How often does the manager grow his own geniuses in his own play- 
bills, and the public being caught in a happy mood—for like in- 
dividuals of a high and wayward temperament, when the public 
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is goodnatured, it may be led like a bull with a ring in its nose— 
the tadpole tragedian of the printer is lifted to the pedestal of the 
born genius? ‘The manager has only to make a great Hourish with his 
tobacco-pipe; to mix the soap-and-water well together; to cause a 
great alarum of drums and trumpets when the bubble shall be blown ; 
and itis ten to one—for a season at least—that the globe made into a 
breath shall not be to the huge content of discriminating thousands an 
“entire and perfect ¢ hrysolite,’ 

A manayer who re ally knows his business, will make a most effulgent 
atarout of nothing better than block-tins nay, cut a whole conste ation 
from so much foil-paper as ea sily as a se hoolpirl, with a precocious 
contemptof Malthus, will cut out a population from an old copy- 
book, Mr, Bajyazet Gay had studied the world-—had #0 long fingered 
the atuungs of the public heart, thatun his own words, * he could play 
either * Drops ol Brandy’ or the * Dead March’ upon it.”” Tt was 
with this consciousness Of an oft-revealed power, that the manager 
having expressed his determination to make a star, began to apply him- 
self to the names, 

“Shinely,” sad Gag, with the composed air ofa man placid in his 
sense of strength, —' Slinely, have we such a thing as ‘7'he London 
Directory?” 

As luck would have it, yes. EP boughtone among some other books 
for properties, — Pronely had tthe other night when he played Mamlet 
for hin benefit,” said Duckweed, 

“tla lt’ exclaimed Mr, Gay, with a Krim amile, “a very proper 
book for Prosely’s conception of the part. * The London Directory V 
I wieh Peould give him * A Guide to New South Wales,’ ” 

Gay looked towards Duckweed fora smile, and was more than re- 
paid; for that worthy servant, with the nicest sense of latent humour, 
doubled himself up into lauphter, and then writhed nm his chair like a 
priestess on a tripod, 

But to business,” ered the modest Bayazet, such jokes won't fill 
apit, * The London Direetory. ” 

Shinely quitted the room forthe book, and after some delay returned 
without at, 

‘A most infamous piece of neglgence——but so it is with such 
wople,” exclaimed Duckweed, crimson with indiynation; they 
Loss no heart, no feelings, no se nsibility for the outlay of a manager,” 

“ What's the matter 7” asked the Majpestie Ciay. * The cats ayain, ! 
BUppose r 

‘Not this time, sir,” answered Duckweed; “but that scoundrel, 
Traps—-T can't think what people do with their feclings—knows nothing 
of * The London Directory.’ 

‘Was ita new volume ?” asked the manager, 

“Ohno, sir: fortunately not, twenty years old at least, with many 
of the leaves out, suid Slime ly. 

‘The prope rty-mi in must re pli we the book,” cried Mr. Gag. 

* Most ce rlainly yar,” exclaimed Duckweed, 

‘'Thatis, he must immediately purchase a‘ Directory’ for the present 
wear,” said the manager, 
~ ** Nothing can be more just,” said the man of business; ‘ ’twill be a 
warhing to him,” 
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“ You understand, Mr. Duckweed, ‘The London Directory’ for the 
present year!” thundered Bajazet. 

“Or, perhaps, sir,” observed Duckweed, stepping back into the 
room, ‘* perhaps you would be kind enough to allow me to add that 
in default of such obedience, the fellow shall immediately quit your 
establishment for ever.” 

Mr. Gag solemnly bowed assent, and Duckweed in a flutter of hap- 
piness departed to threaten and confound the property-man, A short 
time sufficed for such mission, and the man of business returned to his 
employer, who sat awaiting the new volume, 

“Thave just thought, sir—I have sent Traps to buy the book—that 
perhaps the ‘ Court Guide’ might serve till ‘The Directory’ came.” 

“Tf we had one,” said Gag. 

Slowly did Mr. Duckweed draw from his coat-pocket the little 
scarlet volume, the brow of Bajazet lowering at the operation, 

* You know, sir,” said Duckweed, with a face of honey, “ that my 
night is fixed for Thursday.” 

Mr. Gag nodded, and Duckweed went on, smiling with greater 
energy : 

“T have always considered, sir, ‘The Court Guide’ as the ‘ Benefit- 
Maker's Best Companion ;"—we find there, sir, at one whole swoop all 
the patrons of the drama—Mrs. Duckweed sat up till three this morn 
ing writing the letters—and I-—I—” 

‘But that book, Mr. Duckweed—that book,’ cried the manager 
with blazing eye and rising wrath, 

“T took the liberty of borrowing for one night only,” answered 
Slimely, * from Mrs. Gag.” 

““My own private book—my own marked copy!” roared Ba- 
jazet. 

“*T was not aware that it was private—that there was a mark in it,” 
stammered Slimely. 

‘* Not private, sir! my own name there! and not a mark!” and the 
manager holding the book elose to the nose of Duckweed, ran the 
leaves through his finger and thumb, displaying dukes, duchesses, mar- 
quisses, marchionessess, every sample of the peerage, with hundreds of 
the first commoners duly pencilled—inexorably marked, doomed, set 
down for boxes and tickets. ‘ Not marked, Mr. Duckweed !” iterated 
Bayazct. 

«J—J—I really was not aware—if I had thought,” said Slimely, 
and he wished in his heart that the manager would take full satisfaction 
by kicking him, letting the fault pass with such punishment. 

The truth is—a truth immediately jumped at by Mr. Gag—Duck- 
weed had borrowed the book with a malicious intention; for the sole 
purpose of availing himself of the significant annotations of the ma- 
nager: in nautical phrase, Duckweed had stolen Bajazet’s soundings. 
In his first fury, Mr. Gag thought to discharge his man of business ; 
and then came over him a recollection of his usefulness—such a grate- 
ful sense of his alacrity in “ taking off the first dirt of a dirty business,” 
that the boiling wrath of the injured manager subsided into a simmer, 
and drawing himself up, and tossing the *‘ Court Guide” to a distant 
sofa, he said, with stern majesty, 

‘Mr. Duckweed, this is a liberty; understand me, sir, I consider it 
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a very domestic liberty; and I nope, for both our sakes—I say, for 
both our sakes, that the libert ty will not be repeated.’ 

Slimely was about to protest the impossibility of another such acci- 
dent, whena low, sneaking knock was heard at the door, 

“Come in,” aed the manager; and Traps, the property-man, 
sidled into the room, holding before him at arm’s length, a dirty, 
greasy, ragged volume. _ Duc ‘kweed snatched the book from Tr: Ups. 

“Why, fellow,” he said, trying to possess the manager with part of 
his astonishment, *¢ avg = is nota new * Directory!’ ”’ 

‘© No, sir, it’s the old one: the truth ts,” said Traps, ‘“T lent it—he 
asked me—to one o I the chorus-singers.”” 

‘* Lend your master’s property—lend the books of Mr. Gag!” ex- 
claimed Ducky on with ferocious virtue. 

“The man had a ticket-night, sir, and he thought he might pick out 
some names of be acquaintance aaa he'd forgotten,” said the pro- 
pertv-man. 

” es it is no excuse: the book is a part of the theatre—yes, a piece 
of the building; and it is the most unheard-of elirontery on your part 
to pei the prope rty of your employer; and, Mr. Traps, listen to this; 


IT have Mr. Gag’s amhority to tell you,” and here Duckweed glanced 
at the manager, who bowed, ** to ti Al you that if ever again you presume 
upon such a liberty, you q juit this establishment for ever—you under- 
stand—tor ever!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Traps resignedly. He then turned towards Mr. 
Gag, ‘If you please, sir—”’ 


ss J suppos ”’ said the manager, ‘* the damned cats again ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” cried th : gaeeeeeoien an, ‘*I can’t help it—but, if you 
please, sir, the cats—” 

“What! broken m e lamp-¢ rlasses ?”’ roared Bajazet. 

‘« More destruction screamed Slimely. 


‘No, sir; not broke any more,” 

Mr. Gag became calm ; Duckweed was also tranquillized. 

“No, poor things, broke nothing to-day, sir. But, sir, you know 
there's ten on ’em. 

‘And mind, Traps, that there are never any more: take especial 
care of that,” said Duckweed. 

«We dro wn every Saturday night,’ "said the property-man ; but 
it’s hard to keep the number under. 

‘““]t must be done,” said Slimely ; ‘* for Mr. Gag is bound by his 
lease to keep only ten cats upon the establishment.’ 

““]T beg your pardon,” said Bajazet, ‘* my lease binds me to have— 
to have, ‘mind—no less than ten cats upon the property for the destruc- 
tion of vermin, but it says no word about my keeping a single one of 
fem. Oh! I hi ive taken counsel’s opinion on the matter, and 1 don’t 
know that, on public princi iple—I say on public principle only—I shall 
not try the que stion.’ 

“?*Twould be we rthy of you, sir—worthy of you, and like yourself,” 
exclaimed Duckweed. "Lis not the paltry consideration of five or Six 
pounds of cat’s-meat per di wm, more or ‘less ; cat’s-meat 1s nothing 
only so far as it involves a ee ine iple.” 

‘* Five or six pounds, sir!” cried the property-man. ‘‘ Lord bless 
your heart, Mr. Duckweed !” “a Slimely started at the benison as a 
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thing wholly new to him. ‘Five or six pounds—they don’t get a 
pound a diem, for I know what a diem is. Not a pound a diem /’ ” and 
Traps became animated, 

“ Mr. Traps, what do you think of our present business—of the state 
of the houses?” asked Mr. Gag. 

“ Can’t be denied, sir; like a church ona week-day,” said Traps. 

“No unfeeling jest, sir, in the struggle of your master agaiust 
popular ignorance,” said Duckweed. 

“Well, and with such business, do you think the cats ought to 
expect a larger allowance? Besides, as far as I see, they catch no 
mice,” cried Bajazet. 

‘* Please, sir,” answered Traps, “ I’m sure they catches a good many 
more than them as is better paid for it.’ 

“You do not dare to make -_ slightest allusion to any of the ladies 
or gentlemen of the company ?2”’ asked Duckweed very fiercely. 

‘*} make nothing whatever, sir; but no man as has bowels can see 
the cats suffer as ] do ; they're quite savage—it isn’t safe to go without 
a weepon among ’em! for all they’re so thin, that if you was to put em 
in the sun you ~ wouldn't see their shadow. It’s slow murder,’’ ex- 
claimed the humane property-man in advocacy of feline rights. 

“ Why,” asked Bajazet, “* why don’t they kill the rats ?” 

“Ww hy,” ” echoed Duckweed, ** why don’ ‘t they kill the rats 2” 

‘It’s unconscionable to expect it,” said Traps. ‘* They stand no 
chance with ’em. How, I should like to know—I can’t help it, Mr. 
Gag, if I offend you, for my blood’s up for them poor cats—how do 
you think you'd play at night without your brandy-and- water?” 

Duckweed, aghast with astor nishment, looked at Mr. Ga: o, and then 
threw a significant glance at the poker, as if only waiting the managerial 
word to immolate the rash property-man. Bajazet, however, * with 
honourable magnanimity only smiled at the familiarity of the argument. 
Traps proceeded. 

“You play, Mr. Gag—I hope I don’t offend you, sir—you play in 
the new piece ?” asked Traps. 

Gag nodded. 

‘* You have a sink in the last scene as the devil ?” 

Gag nodded again. 

o Then, sir, out of self-preservation I'd advise you to feed them poor 
cats ub der the stage; for if once you get down there, and they know 
you're the man: aver—and it sha’nt be my fault if they don’t—you'll 
never come up again to go on when the play’s over, no not if you send 
in a hundred to call for you. Besides, the rats will overrun the property 
—indeed, now it’s impossible to drive ’ em away.’ 

“Do you know where Mr. Prosely lodges?” asked Gag, suppress- 
ing a grin. 

Ce Yes, sir; at the oil-shop in—” 

‘Never mind. Will you take him a message from me? Very well. 
What you say about the rats must be attended to. Tell him from me 
the condition we are in; and as to-morrow there is no rehearsal, tell 
Mr. Prosely to attend, and when here take him under the stage; then 
request him, as a signal service to the establishment, to go through the 
whole of “ Hamlet.” 

“La, sir!” cried Traps, ‘‘ what for?” 
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‘What for? You want to clear out the rats, don’t you? Well, if 
one of ’em ever shews his nose there after Prosely” s Hamlet, I'll eat 
him, tail, whiskers, and all. Vanish! go!” said Gag; and the property- 
man crawled out of the room, declaring ‘ for all that he’d stand up for 
the rights of the cats as long as he’d a drop of blood in him.” As for 
Duckweed, he was rolling on the sofa, convulsed with laughter at the 
exquisite humour of his manager. 

“ This ‘ Directory,’ won't do, Duckweed,”” and immediately Slimely 
was on his legs, looking at the grave man of business. ° ‘“* Half of ’em 
in it may be dead by this time. Try and borrow one.” 

Duckweed immediately quitted the manager on his mission, and 
crossing the stage, unhappily for the offender, ran against the culprit 
chorus-singer, who, with the sense of his benefit strong upon him, had 
borrowed the ancient tattered ‘ Directory” from Traps. 

‘‘T am very sorry, Mr. Screamwell,” said Duckweed, ‘‘ that you 
have not a better sense of the dignity of the profession.” 

** What's the matter, sir?’ asked Screamwell. 

‘‘] must regret that the true dignity of the art is lowered by the 
mercenary practices of vulgar intellects; very sorry, indeed, Mr. 
Screamwell,” and Duckweed looked intense disgust. 

‘‘ Bless my soul! what have | done?” cried the chorus-singer. 

‘Done, sir! Did you not tamper with Mr. Gag’s servant to borrow 
Mr. Gag’s property? The poor man might have been discharged ; but 
that’s not the worst of it. No, sir; the worst is, in degrading the pro- 
fession—in lowering our exalting art by writing pauper letters, and 
endeavouring to force off tickets upon the compassionate and unwary. 
It’s a practice, sir, that’s contemptible—that’s low—that, in fact, that’s 
disgusting.” 

And with the expression of this dignified opinion, Mr. Duckweed 
crossed the stage in pursuit of ‘* The London Directory.” 

The manager sat, self-concentrated in his chamber, awaiting the re- 
turn of his man of business; visions of crowded houses rose to his 
imagination ; his ears were charmed with the oaths of men, the shrieks 
of women struggling and fainting towards pit and gallery, and then, 
wrapt in his day -dream, he was considering his speech to the clamorous 
multitude, a speech in which he would assure those who could neither 
sit nor stand, that tickets should be graciously awarded to them, en- 
titling them to another crush on the ensuing evening—when Mr. 
Duckweed entered, bearing ‘* The London Directory.” 

‘* Here it is, sir; ‘ The Directory’ for the present year,” said Duck- 
weed, ‘‘I borrowed it of—”’ 

‘* No matter, Mr. Duckweed, you have it; anything further is quite 
superfluous. Now, sir, sit down, and let us see if we cannot find a 
star.” 

Thus spoke the manager ; and the obedient man of business drew a 
chair to the table, seated himself, and with visible impatience in his 
aspect awaited the instructions of his master. 

* By what magic, by what potency of genius,” thought the admiring 
Duc kweed, ‘is it possible to discover a star in ‘The London Di- 
rectory ! 

The manager Gag smiled benignly on his man of business, for he 
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divined the thoughts that, like gentles in an angler’s box, were wriggling 
in his brains, 

‘‘ Now, sir,” said the manager, ‘‘ open the book at the B’s. Very 
well. Now run your finger down the page, and see if among the 
lot of tradesmen there is ever a Buonaparte.”’ 

Mr. Duckweed looked after a Buonaparte as vigilantly as Sir 
Hudson Lowe, but with no happy result. 

‘*‘ Nothing near it, sir—nothing, if we except the ‘ Bones ;’ several 
¢ Bones,’ sir.” 

‘*Turn to the N's, Mr. Duckweed,” was the order of the manager. 
‘‘ Now see if you can fish me up a Napoleon.” 

‘* Here’s half-a-dozen ‘ Naps,’” said Duckweed, ‘‘ but not the ghost 
of a Napoleon.” 

‘¢ That’s unfortunate, singularly unfortunate,” cried the manager, a 
cloud falling on his face. ‘* And yet I know not: Napoleon has been 
worn to death. Yes, he has had his day, is now quite of the old 
school.” 

‘* Wouldn’t draw a shilling, sir, in any shape,” was the opinion of 
Duckweed. 

‘‘ Humph! ha! let me see,” cried the manager. ‘* Zounds! Duck- 
weed! can you think of nobody ?” 

‘* Nobody, sir! I—I—the fact is, sir, I don’t very well understand 
your meaning,” said Slimely, with some timidity. 

Mr. Bajazet Gag, drawing his breath gently, cast on his man of bu- 
siness a look of pity, then observed, ‘1 am sorry that I have been 
mistaken in your capacity, Mr. Duckweed. Then you do not perceive 
how I intend to find a star in ‘The London Directory ? ” 

Slimely looked savagely at the carpet, then at the ceiling, slapped 
his forehead, doing really hard bodily labour to arrive at a thought, but 
with no success. In the humility of despair, he confessed his igno- 
rance. 

‘« Indeed, sir, I blush to say it, I do not. But I am proud to know 
that, as a manager, all things are possible to you.”’ 

‘Ill expound to you, Slimely,” said the benevolent Bajazet. ‘‘ Let 
us suppose that you had found a Napoleon there; ‘ Napoleon, rag- 
merchant, Minories ;’ or, ‘ Napoleon, pin-maker, Ratclifte-highway ;’ 
well, I go to the family—it is possible there may be some theatrical 
genius in it—if not, no matter, we can do without it. I offer an 
appearance to one of the Napoleons, and advertise him in the bills as 
the son of Napoleon by a private marriage, permitting the curious to 
see the certificate of the ceremony—the document lying at the box- 
office from ten till four.” 

Duckweed fairly gasped with admiration. 

‘¢ A tremendous stroke of art, sir! Tre—mendous!” cried the man 
of business. ‘‘Ha! sir, what a prime minister you would have 
made !” 

‘*Mr. Duckweed,” said Gag, with unusual gravity, ‘“‘ when I consi- 
der the various lots of humanity—when I reflect that some men are 
born to be popes, some bishops, some chancellors, some members of 
parliament—I think I have the deepest cause of thankfulness when I 
remember that I am the heart and soul, the eye and right arm of the 
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noblest temple of the drama inthe noblest metropolis. As for the post 
of prime minister, after the active life I have led, I should die, perish 
for absolute want of employment. Besides, what are politics to the 
glories of our art?” Duckweed pulled up his shirt-collar. ‘* How 
petty, how mean, how contemptible! What low shifts—what selfish, 
mercenary doings! Enough of this; we must find a star, so proceed 
we with the * Directory.’ ”’ 

Duckweed bent himself over the book, and sat with prepared finger at 
the leaves, 

‘“ Now!” said the manager, *‘ look among the—the—humph! What 
name has made a stir lately ?” 

‘Ha!’ echoed Slimely, looking down upon the table for intelli- 
gence, ‘* what name has made a stir lately ?” 

“Nothing has been doing but politics—nothing but stupid govern- 
ment affairs to lead men away from the green and pleasant places of 
the drama. Nothing else,” sighed the manager. 

‘And the only thing of politics—the only part of state affairs worth 
thinking of, is Hler Majesty's visit to the theatre. That, sir, is au event 
which should thrill every Briton’s heart !” 

So spoke Duckweed, pulling up his shirt-collar; a very favourite 
action of his since his establishment in London. In the country, he 
was rarely enabled to venture upon such a movement—it might have 
been dangerous. 

“IT presume, Duckweed,” asked the manager, ‘‘ you are pretty con- 
versant with history ?” 

“Why, yes, sir; I have played everything in ¢ Richard the Third,’ 
© Macbeth,’ * King Lear,’ and * Romeo and Juliet.’ ” 

* Humph! I mean—bless me!” cried Gag, with crowing petulance, 
“ can't you remember any of our English heroes--any name that would 
strike upon the national heart ?” 

“What do you think of the Duke of Wellington, sir?” asked 
Duckweed, briskly. ‘* He won Waterloo,” 

“Waterloo!” exclaimed the manager, with magnificent contempt, 
” pooh ! what's Waterloo ?” 

‘* To be sure, sir, I had forgotten ;—quite a drug! Well, then, there’s 
—there’s—do you think Nelson quite worn out ?” 

‘‘Humph! turn to the ‘ N’s,’’’ said the manager, very languidly. 

“Quite a choice of Nelsons here,” said Duckweed, rubbing his 
hand as he surveyed the pregnant page. ‘ Here we have ’em, sir; 
here's ‘ Nelson, drysalter,’ ‘ Nelson, pork-butcher,’ ‘ Nelson, anchors 
smith,’ * Nelson—’ ” 

“It won't do—damn the N's,” cried the splenetic Bajazet, his bile 
rising with his disappointment. 

There was a dead silence of some minutes; then Gag began to 
whistle; then rose, took two or three strides across the room, and then 
sat down again. Once more he whistled; then suddenly pausing, he 
bellowed out at his unhappy man of business, “ Surely, sir, your 
education must have been infamously neglected.” 

Mr. Siimely Duckweed slightly raised his shoulders, as much as to 
infer that he had not taken a degree as Master of Arts. 

** Infamously neglected,” again roared the manager, 

“Pretty well, sir,” said Duckweed, very meckly. 
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“ Pretty well, sir!” cried Gag. ‘* You're a miracle of ignorance, sir ; 
and yet you dare to write plays !” 

“}’m sure, sir, as for my plays, I should think nothing of ’em if you 
didn’t approve of ’em by bringing them out,” said the dramatist. 

This was a close thrust at the manager; however, he was not to be 
confounded by a mere playwriter. Hence, starting from his chair, and 
with folded arms approaching the table, he thundered down upon the 
devoted head of his man of business, ‘ Sir, as for bringing out your 
plays, don’t mistake me; don’t for a moment confound my compassion 
for your necessities with my taste for your productions.” 

This was a merciless bolt at the pride of letters; but Duckweed 
calmly shook his bay-encircled brows, and biting his thumb-nail, said 
nothing. The manager very naturally interpreted such silence as a 
gross aggravation of the first offence: he therefore returned to the 
charge. 

‘“ Yes, a miracle of ignorance! Not know your own country’s 
heroes! Sitting there with ‘The London Directory’ in your hand, 
and not know your country’s heroes! I should blush to call myself an 
Englishman.” 

‘* What do you think, sir,” asked the patient Duckweed, ‘* of—of— 
Su—su—warrow—a great hero, I’ve heard his name somewhere—yes, 
sir, Suwarrow? If we could find a Suwarrow here,” and immediately 
Duckweed began to run down the ‘* S's.” 

Whilst the man of business was performing this operation, the 
manager sat looking at him with the supremest scorn, and gargling his 
throat with the word, and now hissing ‘* Suwarrow.” 

Duckweed, unconscious or, for the time, careless of the contumely 
bestowed upon him, continued to run down the ‘S’s,” muttering as 
he went, “ Sippins,” ‘ Soppins,” ‘ Solkins,”’ ‘* Sopkins,” ** South- 
coate—”’ 

“What!” exclaimed Gag, leaping up as though blown from his 
chair, “ Speak it! that name again !” 

‘* Southcoate,” repeated Duckweed. 

He spoke no more ; for with the word the manager rushed towards 
him, overturning the table in his course. In the brief moment that 
elapsed in the action—so wonderful is thought, intensified by danger,— 
Duckweed felt his death was come ! Thought of the many tickets he had 
out,—of the many places he had let,—of the young gentleman, * his 
first appearance on any stage,” who was to act for his benefit, and who 
was to pay him five pounds for the liberty of such exposure,—of along 
standing debt he had foolishly paid yesterday,—of these things he 
thought, of these and other, more domestic than general, ere he became 
assured not only of the continued presence of his vital spark, but of 
the abounding gratitude, the shower of thanks bestowed upon him by 
his manager. 

‘‘ My dear fellow, you’ve done it—you’ve done it!” cried Gag, still 
flapping his arms about his man of business. 

‘¢ What, sir,” cried Duckweed, his face brightening, ‘‘ what have I 
done 2?” 

‘* Don’t you know, can’t you perceive ?” exclaimed the manager. 

Now, if in this mortal skein of perplexities there be one perplexity 
greater than another, it is to feel that we have done a great good, yet 
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know not the particular excellence we have unconsciously produced. 
Duckweed was in this tantalising ignorance; although he sweated 
again, beating his brains for knowledge. 

‘Don’t you see!’ again cried Bajazet, with laughing face, poking 
his fore-finger in the ribs of Slimely. 

The man of business did not see. He, however, looked confidently 
at his manager, and said, ‘* What a lucky cock I am!’ 

“A cock that has scratched up a pearl without knowing it,” said 
Gag. ‘No: you don’t see it now.’ 

Duckweed picked up the ‘ Directory’ from the floor—again turned 
to the ‘‘ S’s,”—again repeated, ‘‘ Sippins,” ‘‘ Soppins,”’ ‘* Solkins,” 
“ a. ** Southcoate.” 

‘That's it; hold there,” cried Gag. ‘‘ Southcoate, Southcoate.” 

deeliienane’ '’’ echoed the unconscious Duckweed, looking wildly 
about him. 

*‘ Joanna!” roared Gag, “ Joanna, my dear fellow—Joanna South- 
coate! What! do you know nothing of the beauties of social life— 
nothing of the romance of your own country? Joanna Southcoate !” 

“I've heard the name. A woman, wasn’t it ?—something about a 
child?” asked Duckweed, looking mistily. 

‘* That’s it; she was to have had a little boy—Shiloh, Well, don’t 
you perceive what I shall do ?” asked Gag. 

With commendable recklessness, Duck weed replied, ** Certainly.” 

‘* Joanna Southcoate shall have had that little boy; he shail have 
been stolen by gipsies or somebody of that sort; he shall have been 
miraculously regained by—by—what is the Southcoate in * The Di- 
rectory ?’”’ 

Duckweed read from the book, ‘‘ Peter Southcoate, oil and pickle 
man, Houndsditch.” 

‘* Regained,” continued Bajazet, ‘by Peter Southcoate, the 
youngest brother of Joanna, reared and educated by him in Hounds- 
ditch, and at length induced, by the offers of a certain spirited mana- 
ger, to appear in a piece written expressly for the occasion. Don't you 
see it now ?” 

‘¢ To be sure I do,” cried Duckweed. 

** What a bill it will make!” exclaimed the manager: ‘‘ the finest of 
all possible incidents tor a drama !” 

‘Is there a novel upon the subjec t?’ asked Slimely ; ‘* because if 

there is, then I can write the play.”’ 

‘* No novel; but the newspapers of the time are very full,” answered 
Gag. 

‘The newspapers don’t supply enough for one’s genius,” said 

Duckweed. «| should have preferred a novel.” 
‘ ** Novel or no novel, the piece shall be done. I see it all!” said 
no, “I'll write the plot! Yes—a magnificent hit! If it doesn’t 
trump parliament—if it doesn’t trump everything!” and again and 
again the grateful manager embraced his man of business. 
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“Mr. SMALLQUILL, sir,” said Bob, the manager's man, interrupting 


the raptures of his master. 
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«« D—n Mr. Smallquill,” cried Gag, ‘I can’t be pestered with him 
now. Stop—let me see—yes, the very person; show him in. He’s a 
great plague, that Smallquill, but just now he may be made useful.” 

‘¢ He’s an infernal scoundrel, sir; a man without a heart, without a 
principle. He’s a demon, sir, with no love whatever for his species. It 
is his delight to blast the fragrant buds of genius—to cut the heart- 
strings of any rising dramatist.” And here again Duckweed pulled up 
his collar, ‘* I wish to heaven he’d write a play !” 

‘*Come, he’s bad enough as he is,” said Gag; “ but the beast’s 
useful,” 

‘Did you see what he said three Sundays ago in The Spittoon of 
my drama ?” 

‘‘ Three Sundays ago in The Spittoon? What an effort of memory !” 
cried the manager. 

‘‘ Well, sir, you could scarcely believe that the noble principles of 
the press could be so subverted ; yet, sir, he more than hinted that the 
piece was notoriginal. Why, the title was of course the same as the 
book, or how would the town have known it was the same thing? The 
names of the characters I was obliged to take—the dialogue of the 
other person” (Duckweed meant the novelist), ‘‘ was forced upon me; 
whilst, merely for the sake of effect, everybody was dressed according to 
the pictures in the printed work; but then merely for the sake of 
effect.” 

‘*For no other reason whatever,” was the corroboration of the ma- 
nager. 

‘‘ Then for the escape through the window, that was wholly and en- 
tirely mine; so was the speech of the dying boy, in which he spoke of 
‘the genuflexions of the nightingale!” ’ 

‘‘ The genuflexions of the nightingale! Was that really there? I 
can't think how it escaped me.”’ 

‘« Tt was there, 1] assure you, sir; and even that,” said the wounded 
Duckweed, “was sneered at by Smallquill ; but as I’ve said a hun- 
dred times of that viper of the press, he has no love for his species.” 

‘“« My dear fellow, how d’ye do? Happy to see you, pray be seated.” 
And the manager proffered a chair to Mr. Smallquill, a pale, thin-faced 
man, who, returning the squeeze of the manager's hand, let fall three 
or four books in gay binding from under his arm. 

‘‘Pray don’t trouble yourself—don’t stoop, Mr. Smallquill,” said 
Duckweed, picking the volumes from the floor, and carefully wiping 
them with his pocket-handkerchief, placing them tenderly upon the 
table. 

‘¢ Thankye—thousand thanks! How d’ye do to-day?” said Small- 
quill, giving his hand to Duckweed, who seized it and pressed it 
between both his palms, smiling vigerously as he pressed. ‘* Well, how 
does the piece go now ?—it worked a little stiff in some parts. You 
saw The Spittoon of course?” 

“Couldn’t go through the Sunday without it,” said Duckweed. 
‘“Not that I neglect church.” 

‘‘ Was obliged to rub you a little—couldn’t help it; can’t bear to 
cut up my friends; but when justice and the interests of the press re- 
quire it, the thing must be done; though I suffer ten thousand times 
Yuly.—vOL. LXU. NO. CCXLVII. 2p 
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more than the friends I am compelled to lacerate—do, indeed,” said 
Smallquill, ‘* Couldn't help rubbing you.” 

‘* Don't mention it, my dear sir, I would, I assure you, be rather 
censured by you than praised by—by people I could name. Because, 
when you do find it your stern duty to blame, you so mix the disap- 
proval with kindly advice, that he must be an ass, an egotist, who could 
feel anything but gratitude towards you. For my part, I always take 
your criticisms, when against me, as I take rhubarb pills; I can't say 
that I iike them, but as I know that they are intended to do me good, 
I swallow them, and am thankful for the medicine. This is truth, Mr. 
Smallquill,—truth, sir,” said Duckweed. 

‘* I’ve not the slightest doubt of it,” said Smallquill, ‘‘ and hence- 
forth it will be a pleasure for me to double the dose.” 

‘* Not but that a man may take too much rhubarb, Mr. Smallquill ; 
you'll allow that,” said Duckweed with a tremor, for he had lied even 
beyond his intentions, 

*« Very true, very true,” replied Smallquill ; “ but I know your lite- 
rary constitution—you can stand a good deal.” 

“ Oh, a great deal,” cried the malicious Gag, ‘it clears his genius. 
What have we here?’ And the manager took up one of the books 
brought by the critic. ‘* Ha! Isee—small pattypan literature—tales 
and verses by folks of quality. Anything that would do for us ?” 

“Hal!” cried Duckweed, and his eyes tlistened and his whole frame 
was in a quiver at the prospect of provender, ‘anything that would do 
for mv pen?” 

‘Nothing worthy of its surpassing keenness,” said Smallquill, 
whilst Duckweed atfectedly held up his hands, protesting against the 
eulogy. ‘Oh, I don’t jest. Wonderful pen yours, Duckweed ! extra- 
ordinary weapon; you can not only write plays, but can cut hair with 
a. 

* Viper!” cried Duckweed in his throat. 

‘* But to say the truth,” continued the critic, ‘‘I haven’t looked at 
the things yet, though I shall review them after dinner.” 

“All?” exclaimed Gag, turning over the half-dozen volumes. ‘ All 
of them, Mr. Smallquill ?” 

** All, sir, and a dozen more, if the interests of literature required it,” 
answered the reviewer. 

** Why, I should have thought you couldn’t in the time have read one 
of them,” remarked Duckweed. 

‘*Read? Nonsense! what has reading, nine times out of ten, to do 
with reviewing? No, sir; reviewing is a knack—with some men, my- 
self for instance, it’s an instinct. 1 can tell at the first look of a book 
if there’s anything in it—I can sometimes tell it from the very smell of 
the paper,” said Smallquill. 

“An extraordinary power of scent!” cried Duckweed, ‘ quite 
worthy of a—” he was about to add, “ vulture,” but catching the 
kindling eve of his critic, and with a full remembrance of the rhubarb 
pills, Duckweed substituted for the unclean bird, ‘‘a—a man of 
ge nus, 

‘‘ suppose, though, that in these matters everybody has a style of his 
own. Everybody,” said the manager, ‘*not having your instinct for 
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the virtues or vices of a book, there must be a different mode of re- 
viewing a—a—”’ 

“To besure. There was Jack Ogre, my predecessor, he always used 
to review with a fork.” 

“ With a fork!” cried both manager and man of business, “ with a 
fork !”’ 

‘With a fork. In his last illness, and as the dearest bequest he 
could make me, he disclosed to me the whole secret. We're all in con- 
fidence, so I don’t mind telling you. Attend. The book to be re- 
viewed is on the table. Very well. Now take in your hand a good 
town-made, stout, three-pronged iron fork. Grasp the uplifted weapon 
above your author, then, with a sudden descent, strike the fork into the 
volume, impartially aiming at the title-page. The blow is struck. How 
far has the fork penetrated! Oh! to page 90. The thing is done—the 
book’s reviewed.” 

** Reviewed !” cried Duckweed. 

‘* Reviewed ; as thus: ‘ We have endeavoured to get through this 
volume, It has most successfully resisted all our perseverance: with the 
greatest effort we could make, we have not been able to proceed through 
the first hundred pages. The author evidently mistakes dullness for 
reasoning, and commonplace for invention. We predict for him a 
sudden transit to the tomb of all the Capulets.’” 

‘«‘T perceive; an excellent stroke of wit; an admirable discovery to 
prevent the loss of valuable time. But,” asked the manager, ‘ of course 
tried by the ordeal of the fork,—” 

(‘An infamous, unprincipled, scoundrel-like ordeal 
Duckweed.) 

‘¢ The style of criticism must sometimes vary ?” 

‘*To be sure—as thus. Luckily, here is a fork!”—and Smallquill 
took such weapon from a side-table. ‘* Look here—oh! I'll not hurt 
it;” and Smallquill laid his hand upon a thick manuscript play of 
Duckweed’s, which Duckweed sought to remove. ‘ It’s impossible to 
hurt it. Look here,” and the reviewer raised the fork—** behold!” And 
in a moment the steel went through every leaf, and, to the rising anger 
of the manager, quivered in his mahogany-table. ‘* This is reviewed 
also,” said the critic, complacently withdrawing the fork from the ma- 
nuscript, whilst the manager, with a half-muttered curse, rubbed his 
fingers over three deep holes in his mahogany, henceforth indelible marks 
of the reviewer's genius. 

* You've left a very pretty autograph behind you,” said Gag moodily, 
and still fingering the holes, 

‘¢ Don’t mention it, they’ll rub out,” said the undisturbed critic. 

«© And now, Mr. Smallquill, as you have condescended to review my 
little production by the unerring test of the fork, how would you write 
your unbiassed opinion of its merits?” asked Duckweed. 

‘‘ The opinion is self-evident, as thus: ‘ This is a most delightful 
drama : how it would act, we will not here pause to consider. But as 
a work for the closet, its merits are very great. We can give no greater 
proof of its influence upon us than by stating that we went through it 
—yes, from title-page to fints—at once! The naturalness of its sen- 
timents—the delicate perception of character—the marked, yet noble 
varieties of human emotion and human impulse, are developed with the 
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freshness of a just feeling, directed by the experience of a master. 
The author is destined to make one of those to whom the country may 
confidently look up for the fullest regeneration of the now degraded 
drama. Whilst, however, our managers ignorantly and selfishly per- 
sist—’ ”’ 

‘**No, no, oblige me, Smallquill, and stop—stop at the ‘ degraded 
drama.’ It’s much better; I speak as a manager,” said Mr. Gag. 
*“You can’t round a better period than with the ‘ now-degraded 


drama,’ ” 
‘* With all my heart,” acquiesced the critic. ‘ Duckweed, what do 


you think of the fork now 2?” 

‘* Why, I am now convinced that it may develope the most beautiful 
truths. And you'll remember, Mr. Smallquill, continued Duckweed, 
bridling and twitching his shirt-collar, “« you'll be pleased to remember 
that you have committed yourself to an opinion on this trifle of mine 
— twill be out in a month.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” answered the wary reviewer, ‘ but only for the closet. 
As for the theatre, I don’t visit that with a fork.” 

‘*] wish to Heaven you did!” exclaimed Gag. ‘I've two or three 
in my company that I should much like to see you go through ‘ from 
title-page to finis’-—’twould be a mercy to the town, and a great reliet 
to my treasury. But now to business: you come most opportunely. 
I've something, I think, that will astonish the susceptibilities of a ge- 
nerous and patronizing public.” 

* Something,” chuckled Duckweed, ‘‘ that will make the people open 
their eyes.” 

‘That’s only fair,” said the viper with no love for his species; 
“for lately, Duckweed, you've done nothing but make the people shut 
‘em. Well, what canI do? Command me. A paragraph, I sup- 
pose? A hint of the coming wonder ?” 

‘: Precisely so,” said the manager. ‘ Still it must be very delicately 
handled—for, egad, it’s a desperate thing. But then you know my 
»olicy—I'm always for playing a bold trump.” 

«Well, who is it—what is it?” asked Smallquill. “Man, woman, 
griffin, or phoenix ?” 

‘Ha! there you distress me,” cried Gag, affecting a look of sadness, 
“there you distress me, for you may judge of the importance of the 
secret, when my dear Smallquill,” and here Mr. Bajazet Gag squeezed 
Smallquill’s hand, and looked over his head at Duckweed like a felo- 
nious magpie, ** when I can’t disclose it even to you. The fact is, | am 
bound in a heavy penalty to the party engaged, to be silent for a cer- 


tain time,” 
‘* Then of course you can say nothing in The Spittoon about it?” 


said Smallquill. 

‘* Nothing direct, of course ; my honour and the penalty forbid it ; 
but we can hint, you keow-—e cau hint. Now, my dear Smally,”—a 
diminutive employed by Gag, when he would be particularly civil to his 
critic—*‘ do, like a dear soul, sit down and write us one of your spark- 
ling paragraphs.” 

‘* But I know nothing about the subject, it’s impossible, [—well, hang 
it, where’s pen and ink ?” 

‘Here they are, my dear Mr. Smallquill,” said the ready Duckweed. 
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‘Stop, you like a fine pen, permit me to make the nib a little more 
delicate.” And Slimely carefully used his penknife. 

‘* Now for it,” said Smallquill, brushing up his hair, and looking 
awfully at the blank sheet of foolscap beneath him. ‘* Now for it,” 
and for five minutes there was a deathlike pause, Mr. Bajazet Gag 
relieving the tedium by essaying a few significant gestures. First 
Jooking at his man of business, he leered at Smallquill, turned up his 
nose, winked, and thrust his tongue in his cheek, whilst Duckweed gave 
to his face expressions of the deepest contempt—the direst horror at 
the miscreant, who, with no love for his species, was vainly belabouring 
his brains for a pieasant fiction to save, in Gag’s favourite phrase, the 
mighty interests of the theatre. ‘* Now for it,” said Smallquill, for 
the third time; but still the sheet was innocent of ink. Mr. Gag, 
standing a little behind the brooding critic, became so excessively droll 
with his nods and winks, that he overcame the disgust of Duckweed, 
convulsing him with suppressed laughter. For atime he restrained 
himself, but feeling that there was no withstanding the invincible hu- 
mour of his manager, Duckweed rushed to the door, that he might ex- 
plode ata distance. As he opened the door, most fortunately for the 
man of business, one of the ballet-dancers was passing. 

‘“* This is infamous conduct,” said Duckweed, relieving his merriment 
by abuse, ‘ infamous, Mr, Pirouette.”’ 

‘* What’s the matter, sir?’ asked the dancer, thus ferociously at- 
tacked. 

** Matter, sir ?—if the liberal salary you receive in this establishment, 
permits you so often to buy new boots,you might at least have sufficient 
discrimination to purchase leather that doesn’t creak.” 

““Creak, sir! Not my boots; I assure you, Mr. Duckweed, that 
these are old boots—that —” 

‘* Don’t tell me, sir,” cried the man of business; ‘ your boots creak 
shamefully—infamously! enough to stun anyone. Do you suppose 
that the business of the whole theatre is to stand still because you 
choose to wear creaking boots?” Having thus adroitly vented himself, 
Duckweed closed the door, and addressing himself to Smallquill, said, 
““An angel couldn’t write with such a noise. I’m sorry for this dis- 
turbance—it’s shameful.” 

‘‘Infamous! Discharge that Pirouette,’’ said Gag, winking at his 
conscious man of business. 

“* Not for me—not for me!’ exclaimed the humane critic. ‘* The 
man hasn't disturbed me—at least, not much.” 

‘* Sir,” said Duckweed, winking at his manager, “ an example must 
be made. A porcupine itself, with such a noise, wouldn't have the 
use of its quills, Now, sir, pray, for the interests of the theatre, try 
again.” 

With a sudden gush of composition coming upon him, the critic wrote, 
and thus read the following paragraph : 

‘‘A most extraordinary novelty is in preparation at one of the 
theatres—we need not add, when we say extraordinary, that the wonder 
is under the auspices of spirited Bajazet Gag. The most marvellous 
scenic illusions will be realized, and a subject hitherto conceived inca- 
pable of dramatic representation, produced with startling reality. We 
are in full possession of the secret, which, in due time, we shall dis- 
close to our readers.” 
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“There,” said Smallquill, throwing himself back in the chair ex- 
hausted. 

Exquisite! admirable!” cried the manager. ‘ Brilliant! every 
word glitters with diamond-dust.” 

‘* There’s no mistaking Smallquill’ s style,” said Duckweed: ‘ so 
picturesque, and yet so natural.” 

“Pooh! pooh! nothing,” observed Smallquill; ‘could write a 
hundred such things in my sleep.” 

** You'll dine with me on Sunday ¢ ?” said Gag to Smallquill. 

“On Sunday? No, I can’t; I have to dine ‘with—with—what’s her 
name? the woman that’s coming out atthe opera—eh? Oh,no! that’s 
on Friday. Yes, luckily, | think I can come on Sunday, I say, have 
you any more of that claret?” 

« What!” asked the manager with a leer, “ do you like it?” 

Like it? Will you do me one favour? Will you tell me who is 
your wine-merchant ?” asked Smallquill. 

* That, my dear Smally, I will not tell you. But, I ask you agains 
do you like that claret?” 

‘1 do then,” said the emphatic Smallquill. 

‘«That’s enough,” said the manager, squeezing the critic’s hand— 
“you've said enough : I have your address. Good bye. God bless 
you: don’t forget the parag raph.” 

‘« At six on Sunday ? ?” asked Smallquill, returning the squeeze. 

“At six: don't forget the paragraph.” Smallquill quitted the mas 
nager’s room attended by Duckweed, for the ostensible polite purpose 
of seeing him to the stage-door, but, in stern truth, to slip a bit of 
paper into his hand, bearing these words : 

‘* The public will rejoice to hear that their faithful and tasteful ser- 
vant Duckweed takes his benefit on Thursday. If genius as a writer, 
devotion as a husband, tenderness as a father, and the most honourable 
observance of all the social duties, can recommend a man to the pa- 
tronage of the play-going public, then have we no hesitation in pro- 
phesying for Duckweed—a bumper !” 

** You'll put it into 7’e Spittoon for me 2?” said Duckweed, standing 
with Smallquill at the stage-door. 

‘To be sure. We shall meet at the governor’s on Sunday 2?” said 


Smallquill. 

‘To be sure,” said Duckweed. ‘‘ Good bye—God bless you—don’t 
forget the paragraph.” Having kissed his five fingers to the departing 
critic, Duckweed returned to Mr. Gag. 


‘* Well, we have broken the ice about the son of Joanna Southcoate,” 
said the manager, ‘‘ and now we'll be off to Houndsditch. That fellow 
Smallquill is very convenient, but—by the way, you must meet him on 
Sunday.” 

‘* Now, my dear sir,” cried Duckweed, “‘ pray don’t ask me. Ihave 
such aloathing of the man. Theman! the vampire! A creature with 
no heart, no love for his species. I can’t break bread with that demon.” 

‘‘ Nonsense. We shall have a very fine turbot, and never mind your 

rivate feelings for the interests of the theatre.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, I trust that I have always been a loyal servant—if the 
interests of the theatre demand it,” said Duckweed, with an effort, 
“I'll meet the miscreant, of course. And now, sir, for the oil and 
pickle merchant, Houndsditch.” 
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Duckweed opened the door, and was about to show out his manager, 
when Smallquill again presented himself. 

“* Very droll,” said Smallquill, ‘ but I bad quite forgotten what brought 
me to you this morning. The fact is—shut the door, Duckweed—you 
are nourishing some snake in your theatre.” 

“I’ve been five-and-twenty years a manager,” said Gag, *‘ and have 
not the least doubt of it.” 

‘* Some viper, sir, that would sting to death the vitality of your esta- 
blishment. Here it is, sir.”” And Smallquill exhibited a piece of dirty 
paper. ‘* Here is the yenom of the snake—it was sent to our office, 
fell into my hands by a miracle. You'll start when I tell you, Mr. Gag, 
that it is an elaborate attack upon your humanity.” 

“Sir, as 1 have said, I have been five-and-twenty years a manager, 
and so have almost ceased to start at anything If I were to play 
Hamlet again,” said Gag, “ I don’t think I could even start at the 
ghost. But what is this ?” 

‘¢ By the greatest luck I saved it from insertion in The Spittoon,” said 
Smallquill. ‘ Perhaps you can trace the writer.” 

** Read it, Duckweed,” said the manager; and the man of business 
read as follows: 


“To THE EDITUR OF ‘THE Srrron.’ 
‘¢ Sir, 

‘‘the Man that Was on toosday takin out of The Theetur by the 
pollice For makein a babby cry in The pit was Hinnercent: it warn’t 
The Babby that Cryd at hall—it was mr. Gagses Catts under the 
Stayge; their starvin a live—they’re not aloud No meet; they're maid 
so desprit by unger, that sum of em have sucked out theyre talents, and 
so cant fite the rats—theyre killin em by hinches. as a luver of uma- 
nity, t hope for a kornner for this in the spiton, that it may meat the i 
of sum mimber of parleyment. 

“Yours, with rispect, 
“A FRIEND TO CATTS ‘ FOR THEY IS ONEST KREETURS.” 

‘‘p.s. Mr. Gag imself kan ete like a good un.” 

No sooner had Duckweed concluded, than Mr. Bajazet Gag, the 
manager, almost incapable of a start, retreated a pace or two in asto- 
nishment, and then rushing forward, seized the envenomed paper from 
Duckweed’s hand. For a brief second glaring at it, he exclaimed, 
“‘Mr. Duckweed !” 

«Sir !” with great emotion answered Duckweed. 

‘* Who is the writer of this—this incendiary letter? Who, sir?” ex- 
claimed Bajazet, ™ 

‘I have my suspicions. Somebody well acquainted with the politics 
of the theatre,” answered Duckweed. 

‘‘ Somebody who professes to be acquainted with the nature of your 
appetite, Mr. Gag,” observed Smallquill. 

«It can be no other than that scoundrel,” said Bajazet. 

‘‘ IT think you and I are of the same opinion,” (they always were,) 
said Slimely. 

‘“‘ And yet it isn't the writing of Traps—no, ’tis not his hand,” re- 
marked the manager. a 

‘‘ Certainly not, sir,” said the man of business; ‘ but the spirit of 
the composition is evidently his.” 
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** No doubt—no doubt! if Ican only bring it home to him! Ring 
the bell, Duckweed,’ 

The bell was rung, and the manager's man despatched for Traps, 
who almost on the instant attended. 

** Pray, sir,” said the manager, darting an annihilating look at his 
property-man, ** pray, sir, what is your opinion of The Spittoon ?” 

* Very good, s sir,” said Traps, ‘* for them as can't smoke without, but 
I never uses one.” 

Indeed!" and the manager grinned terribly, whilst that faithful 
auxiliary Duckweed bore upon the property-man with a most intense 
frown. ‘ Pray, Mr. Traps, what is your opinion of my appetite ¢” 

** How, sir?” asked Traps, whose feelings, evidently exalted by some 
high principle, imparted to him an honourable audac ity foreign to his 
usual insignificance. ‘* How, sir?” he repeated ; ‘* as a manager?” 

‘* My appetite, sir, as a manager and asa man ¢?” thundered Mr. Gag. 

“ Well then, sir,” cried Traps, with much boldness, ‘* since you ask 
me, | must say that in both departments you have your bowels.” 

Duckweed started, and with dilated nostril, looked at the manager 


for instructions. 
** Let him alone,” said Gag, with grand serenity. ““T'll rack the truth 


»? 
from him. Do you know, sir, whose bread it is you eat ?” 

“Yes, sir, very well; but it ts so bad that my wife says we must 
change it.” 

“TP think it very like ‘ly—very likely, indeed. Pray, sir, when did 
you last feed those. cats ?”” said Gag. 

“Oh, sir! "pon my word now,” aod Traps shook his head in the 
amazed face of his interrogator,— *pon my word, now, sir, | do won- 
der that you have the countenance to put sich a question, I do, in- 
deed.” 

“What do you mean, ruflian—I say, ruflian, what do you mean?” 
cried Gag, 

Rufian! Philip Traps a ruffian! Ile was the mildest, meekest 
Englishman that ever directly or indirectly paid Her Majesty taxes. In 
height he was about four feet six; for his bulk, he might have crept 
through any ladder extant. THis voice was not the voa humana, but 
the squeaking of a guinea-pig. The Frenchman who taught his dog 
to bite Voltaire’s face from a biscuit, might have produced a striking 
likeness of Philip ‘Traps from a slice of Dutch cheese. And this was 
the man that, in the maguiloquence of his wrath, Mr, Bajazet Gag branded 
aruffian, Philip knew it not; but never before had he been paid 
such a compliment. A ruffian! when we are convinced it was the very 
tenderness of his soul that had made him spare his own fleas. A 
ruffian! when nature had taken part of Philip’s brain to make his 
heart the bigger ; his heart that, like a lump of butter, was always melt- 
ing away at his mouth. Philip Traps a ruffian ! 

‘*}'m not a ruffian, master '—Heaven and the cats knows that I’m 
not a rufhan !” cried Traps. 

‘‘When did you feed those cats—that’s the question ?”’ exclaimed 


the manager. 
‘*When did you feed those cats—that’s the question?” echoed the 


manager's man of business. 
*“ When did you feed those cats ?” chimed in Smallquill, who was im- 


mediately stopped by the energy of Traps. 
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** You're not my master, sir,” said Traps; ‘nor the cats’ master— 
there’s the gentlemen I'll answer to. Do you mean, Mr, Gag, the last 
time I fed ’em out of your money ?” 

“To be sure: whose money but mine 2?” cried Gag. 

“ Well then, as truth’s my judge,” squeaked Philip, placing his 
glazed cap between his hands, raising it to a point with his nose, and 
lifting his small sea-green eyes to the ceiling, ‘* as truth’s my judge, 
them dear cats hasn’t tasted not a bit nor sup from your pus these 
three weeks.” 

“The greater scoundrel you!) What has become of the money ?” 
vociferated Gag. 

‘The money !” said Philip. ‘‘ The last dinner they had was sub- 
scribed by the young lady dancers ; for I went round ’em myself as a 
Jover of humanity.” 

*‘ Do you observe that, sir,” whispered Duckweed to Gag; ‘‘‘as a 
lover of humanity?’ The very words of the letter.” 

‘¢ Let him go on,” said Gag, aside.‘ I'll confound the scoundrel.” 

‘*] told ’em the cats’ case,” continued Philip, ‘‘ and some of them 
wept, and felt for their ha’pence. One thing about the cats I have 
done as was wrong, I confess—but he wouldn’t have been a man that 
wouldn't ha’ done the same.” 

‘* So, so, we are coming to it now. Well, well, confess the embezzle- 
ment, and trust to my mercy,” said the manager. 

‘I'd been worried for two days with the starving creturs, and couldn’t 
sleep o’ nights for ’em. Ha! Mr, Gag, it’s very well for you to 
laugh —” 

“TI laugh, fellow! I only hope you’ll find it a laughing matter.” And 
Gag frowned a deadly frown. 

“Task your pardon, master, I thought you laughed. But it’s all well 
enough for yousittin here on that soft- bottomed chair with plates of oysters 
coming in and the shells coming out,—and you and Mr, Japan, your 
lawyer, eating and drinking, and laughing as if the world would never 
end, and leaving corks enough behind you to make a swimming life- 
preserver of—it’s well enough for you; but if you had to mix with the 
cats as I have—to be, I may say, one of ’em—to have ’em walk about 
you, and see their tails waste away to wires, and watch how they try to 
mew, and then to see ’em shake their heads as much as to say ‘ It’s no 
go, master’—if you had to do this, and then besides to drown their 
littie ones—for natur’s wonderful ! the more you starves em the more 
they breeds !” 

‘* That’s a great political axiom,” said Smallquill. ‘‘ Pray were you 
ever in Ireland 2?” 

‘* Never, sir,” replied the unruffled Traps, “ and never wishes to go. 
—If you had to suffer all this, Mr. Gag, you wouldn’t wonder that two 
beef-sandwiches should ever be lost.” 

‘* What then, you confess to that theft? You recollect the circum- 
stances, sir,” said Duckweed—* the sandwiches that a fortnight since 
were stolen at rehearsal from Miss Statira’s reticule—two beef-sand- 
wiches —” 

‘* And a small German,” added the conscientious property-man. 

“‘ Felon! don’t aggravate the enormity. So, sir,” said Gag, “‘ you 
confess yourself a thief.” 

‘As far as the two sandwiches and the small German goes—and 
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why was I a thief?” screamed Traps—‘ why, to feed them as their 
master was bound in law and in honour, as my wife says, to per- 
tect.’ 

‘‘Humph !” cried Gag, somewhat touched by the earnestness of 
Philip, whose tears began to run down his face like water down a 
hatchet ; ‘* you seem very fond of cats, Mr. Traps ?” 

“Of everything as has a heart in it,” cried Philip, boldly. 

“Never mind that, we'll keep to cats for the present,” said the 
manager. ‘* You're a friend to cats?” 

“* Well, Lam, and not ashamed to own it,” was the answer. 

«* And you think them—-I'll catch him now,” said Gag to Duckweed, 
* you think them—that i is, what do you think them 2” 

‘* Why, master,” replied Philip, ‘* I've been two-and- -thirty years in 
a theatre, and I by no means thinks ’em the worst persons in it; not 
but what I likes everybody if Ican. Yes, I likes —” 

* There, there, we don't want any flourish,” said Duckweed. 

“Ha! sir,” cried Philip, wiping his eyes, ‘ it isn’t because I’m a 
poor man that I’m to have no heart, that I’m not to be fond of my 
speeches.’ 

‘“* Well, sir, we'll now come to business,” said Gag. “* Do you know 
anything of this letter ?” 

‘* Nothing whatsomever,” answered Philip, looking unflinchingly at 
the document. 

** You'll swear that this is not— 
examine. 

“Twill swear. As for you, Mr. Duckweed, I don’t know what I’ve 
done,” said Traps; ‘‘ but ever since you’ve been in the house, you’ve 
had a private pike against me.” 

Mr. Duckweed was proceeding to say something, when he was 
silenced by his manager. 

“ Then you'll not confess to this letter? Mind, this matter may go 
forth to the world. A distinguished gentlemen of the press is pre 
sent.”’ 

** And do you know,” cried Smallquill to the property-man, “ the— 
the—the power of the press ?” 

‘** Yes,” answered the innocent Trap, ‘ the advertisements,” 

“The poor man’s an idiot,” said Smallquill, in confidence, to the 
manager. 

‘I've always thought so; but he’s an excellent property-man,” said 
Gag ; and then aloud to Traps—‘‘ There, you can go now—but de- 
pend upon it I shall sift this matter to the bottom. And if I find you 
to be the author of this infamous concoction, I'll indict you at the Old 
Bailey.” 

‘And I'll blast your professional prospects for ever,” said Small- 
quill to the two-and- thirty } years’ property-man. 

‘© You'll do what, sir ?” said Philip. 

Smallquill repeated his threats, adding, 

‘* Perhaps you don’t know it, but I can dip my pen in gall.” 

** In what sir ?”” inquired Philip. 

““In gall!” shouted Smallquill. 

Philip threw his head up, and looking disdainfully at his destroyer, 
said, 

** You may dip it in a blacking-bottle.” 


%» 


and Duckweed was about to 
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EVERY MAN IIS OWN TRUMPETER. 


**Itis the Moor. I know him by his trumpet.”— 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir has for some time been necessary in what is called the polite 
circles, for every person assuming gentility to play on some instrument, 
We do not say that society is more harmoniously constituted in cone 
sequence. Indeed, we happen to know that the cultivation of this 
taste has led to a large class of very little people giving themselves very 
great airs. They cannot be made to join in any performance where 
they are likely to be debarred playing not only all the solos, but the tuééé 
as well. They will not be anything but “first fiddles,” although pete 
adventure they can play on nothing but the double bass. Whatever 
may be the instrument in fashion—now Paginini driving all the — 
fiddling—now Litsz setting them as madly pianoforting, each 
former will inv ariably exhibit the ambition of being considered ‘a host 
in himself’’—in other words, a full orchestra. We must pass over the 
many interesting examples we are familiar with, of those accomplished 
flutists, violinists, practisers on the violoncello, the cornet- a- piston, the 
French-horn, the key-bugle, the piano, the harp, and the guitar, who 
in every exhibition of their talent bring forward indisputable evidence 
of their having been born te ‘¢ make a noise in the world,”-—our business 
at present being with a much more numerous class of performers. 

Mr. Harper, no doubt, has considered himself to have few rivals in 
any part of the world capable of competing with him on his favourite 
instrument; and it must in justice be allowed—to use the highly 
respectable authority of Old King Cole, 


*« A very fine trumpeter was he.” 


But if his eyes were as discriminative as his ears, he would be ready to 
admit that he has rivals everywhere, with many of whom he would be 
sure to lose by a comparison. Trumpeters abound in every section of 
society, from the highest to the lowest; and it cannot be denied but 
they, like the plants of our wandering gardeners according to their 
vociferous announcement, are ‘‘all a-blowing.”” Mr. Harper is a 
trumpeter by profession; but the persons to whom we allude, are 
trumpeters by nature. The competition between the two must always 
be in favour of the latter; for these cease their exhibitions only in the 
rave. 
‘‘ The Soldier Tired of Wars Alarms,” from the mouth of this cele- 
brated professor, is a wonderful performance; but how much more ex- 
traordinary was the trumpeting of a very similar nature, that has been 
recently exhibited by a gallantcommodore? To be sure, the air some- 
times wandered from ‘‘ The Soldier (we ought to say the Sailor) Tired,” 
to Partant pour la Syrie; but the heroic character of the principal 
motivo was sustained throughout. Even Mr. Harper’s striking execu- 
tion of “* Let the Bright Seraphim,” has been excelled by more than 
one “ divine performer,” whose loud appeals to the angelic choir have 
even disturbed a whole university. In short, the silver trumpet can 
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never for a moment be compared with the brazen; therefore if our old 
friend were to be as indefatigable in his vocation as Fame is figured to 
be, he might blow every bre: ith out of his body, in a vain attempt to be 
as well heard as many ‘of his unprofessional rivals. 

It should, however, be noticed, that the numbers of this multitudi- 
nous brass band do nat employ exactly the same sort of instrument, 
though undoubtedly all are but variations of the same genus. One 
will content himself with his execution on a penny trumpet—another 
shall not be satisfied unless he be allowed to flourish upon an ophi- 
cleide. The humbler pipe has many professors who manage to make 
themselves heard by the perseverance with which they continue their 
most insignificant too-ti-toos. These small trumpeters may be met with 
everywhere. They delight in the home ‘opathetic strain—theirs are 
infinitesimal doses of “sound and fury.” Matters that most men 

would pass by as of no account, are taken up by them, and made as 
much of as the compass of their instrument and the strength of their 
Jungs will allow; and the length they will go with a mere , nothing Is 
rei ally wonderful. To be sure, they have usually a personal interest in 
the trifles they are exerting themselves to raise into importance. It 
may be a part of the mselves, doubtless the best part, which, however, 
no one can dispute, is little enough. It may be their talent, their skill, 
their virtue, their religion, or some other moral on personal advantage 
which the world could not avoid passing unnoticed, did not the penny 
trumpeter use such strenuous endeavours to attract attention. 

Parish meetings are famous places for exhibitions of this nature, es- 
pecially in small country towns, where the penny trumpet is sure to be 
in excellent re pute. We have known it practised pretty extensively 
even at quarter-sessions and in common-councils ; and it has not been 
disdained in royal academies, in associations for the advancement of 
science, and among societies of antiquaries, and scholars more than 
usually erudite in Greek particles and heathen mythology. We have 
even detected it in the hands of a minister of the crown, when desirous 
of making the world acquainted with the purity of his principles. Al- 
though the undiscriminating designate these performances by such 
titles as fudge, humbug, twaddle, cant, and blarney, the penny trum- 
peter knows them only by the more imposing names of the march of 
intellect, philanthropy, patriotism, civil and religious liberty, the so- 
vereign people, and classical learning. 

This humble pipe isin such universal requisition, that it may be heard 
in the eulogium that holds up to the admiration of his fellow burgesses, 
the public spirit of the mayor of an obscure provincial town, for putting 
a new handle on the p: arish- -pump, whilst it flourishes as conspicuously 
in a paragraph of the county paper, wherein is described, in the usual 
phraseology, the handsome manner in which a Radical landlord dis- 
tributes to the poor in his neighbourhood ten gallons of nourishing 
soup, made out of that partic ular quantity of boiling water, with the 
assistance of a sheep's-head, two leeks,and a pinch of salt. A candi- 
date fora seat in parliament making known his pretensions—an unread 
author dilating in a new preface on the popularity of his productions—a 
barrister opening his case with an earnest avowal of his disinterestedness 
—an advertising tutor, or governess, describing the qualities that must 
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render him or her ‘ an acquisition”—a fanatic insisting on the favours 
that have been vouchsafed to him—a teetotaler preaching on the ad- 
vantages of total abstinence—and a lady of fashion making use of the 
plea of charity to establish a fancy fair, are all exhibiting their skill on 
this popular little instrument. But it is impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the frequency with which it isemployed. Suffice it to say, that 
there is no sound so familiar as that it produces, and that a performer 
may grace a throne or a three-legged stool ; and may find an audience 
in a methodist assembly at Exeter Hall, in the followers of Owen at 
a social festival, or in a chartist demonstration on Kennington Com- 
mon. 

But however interesting in a philosophical point of view may be an 
inquiry into the benefit derived by the community from the vast diffusion 
of the penny trumpet, we must at once proceed to notice the use to which 
the more imposing performances on the majestic instrument of the same 
nature, which we have thought proper to distinguish as the ophicleide, 
are applied. Allsuch as have ever obtained any celebrity in the art of 
flourishing on so grand a scale, are those only who know with proper 
effect how to assume what is vulgarly called ‘*the high and mighty.” 
He who wrote “ Ego et Rex meus,” and he who said, “1 am the 
state,” deserve to be placed at the head of these great trumpeters. Car- 
dinal Wolsey practised the instrument with such success, that though 
more than three hundred years have passed since his grand perform- 
ances, he has never been excelled. It is, however, but just to add that 
the dignitaries of the Church of Rome have distinguished themselves in 
this manner more than any other class of men—of these the Cardinals 
Richelieu, Mazarin and de Retz, are among the most celebrated—they 
even rivalled the sovereign pontiffs, many of whom 

“‘ Blew a blast both loud and shrill,” 


that was heard throughout the whole civilized world. 

But with kings these noble strains are looked upon as a natural 
language. The big trumpet is as essential to the crown and sceptre, 
asthe big drum to a military band. Louis XIV. was one of the most 
effective of royal performers. He practised rather the subduing than 
the astounding, but his execution was wonderfully grand, and had an 
immense effect, not only with his courtiers, but throughout every por- 
tion of his dominions. It made him worshipped as a deity, and re- 
garded as a model. The feeble were awed, the strong instructed. 
Gentle as was sometimes his flourish, at other times it was so terrible it 
penetrated the most secret dungeons; and equally true is it, that 
closely as his tones were imitated by his nobles, not one attained a 
tenth part of their master’s skill. In short, he seemed made for the 
instrument, and the instrument for him. Since his time, notwithstand- 
ing that wherever three Frenchmen were to be found, there were 
always three trumpeters : Louis XIV., in his own country, has had but 
one rival. He however was worthy of him—he was Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

Bonaparte’s bulletins must always be regarded as the finest perform- 
ances on the big trumpet that ever were attempted. His threats of 
invading England—his grand attempt to destroy her commerce—and 
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the principal portion of his conversation at St. Helena, deserve the 
same estimation. That the efforts of the imperial trumpeter were 
reatly admired by his own countrymen, there cannot be a doubt. 
Nothing could have been in such perfect accordance with the national 
taste, and even to this d: iy their effects may be traced in the language 
with which a vast number of Frenchmen speak of England. Bona- 
parte’s style of execution was very similar to that which has since dis- 
tinguished similar grand performances by the E mperor of China. The 
same prodigious ¢ -ontidence in his own resources is the leading feature 
in both, and we doubt not a like fate will attend them, if the brother of 
the sun and moon continue in his present humour, and our warlike 
Operations are carried on against him ina proper spirit. St. Helena 
has parted with its late imperial resident, and the island possesses, as 
Sir Lucius O'Trigger says, ‘‘ snug lying” for another, It is to he hoped 
that when the barbarians whom the Chinese Emperor so loudly threa- 
tens to exterminate, have + in safe custody, he may meet with the 
good fortune to have a Les Cases to bear him company. 

Some people have a reputation as trumpeters. Of these the Casti- 
lians long stood in the front rank. He who on stumbling and hurting 
himself exclaimed, * This comes of walking on the earth!” must have 
been a rare performer. The Gascons were but a little less accom- 
plished, but celebrated as they have been, they cannot bear a moment’s 
comparison with a genuine Yankee. This ex xample of ‘* the smartest 
nation in all creation,” was evidently born with a trumpet at his 
mouth, which he continues to sound, through all the stages of life, with 
a vigour unknown to natives of less favoured climes, in the ear of ever 
stranger who comes within his neighbourhoood. Even death does 
not approach to put him in the only fx from which he cannot escape, 
without being favoured with a flourish intended to prove that the most 
ordinary thing belonging to the United States is infinitely superior to 
the best to be found elsewhere. The Kentuckian, however, who can 
““whip his weight in wild cats” 1s the beau tdeal of American trum- 
peters. lis performance leaves every other—even that of his proto- 
type Baron Munchausen, far behind. You cannot know what the in- 
strument ts capable of ull he has shown you its resources. 

Coming nearer home, we must not pass by 


“ The first flower of the earth, and first gem of the say,” 


without paying a proper tribute to the liber My with which it has fur- 
nished conteibetions to the art of trumpeting, Whether their posses- 
sion of the blarney-stone influence Irishmen in any way in their attach- 
ment to this popular instrument, is not with any certainty to be deter- 
mined. But there cannot be any thing so evident from one end of the 
island to the other—among orange-men, ribbon-men, catholics, and 
protestants—from the proudest castle to the meanest hovel, as a conti- 
nual recourse to its inspiring tones. They bear a harp as a_ national 
device, but this must be by mistake—the trumpet is the proper national 
Instrument. It will as sure ly be found in the hand of an Irishman as a 
shelalcich, and with one equally with the other, all who know him tho- 
roughly, must be aware it is, ‘*a word and a blow.” If the reader 
should chance to meet with one of the seven millions of the finest pea- 
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santry striving to appear that rarest of rare animals—* a bashful Irish- 
man,” be assured that if there should happen to be any particular 
flourish more peculiarly Irish than another, he has got it as Pat as 
possible. 

Nor are our friends across the Tweed a whit less sensible of the plea- 
sures derived from this kind of performance. A Scotchman never 
misses an Opportunity of trumpeting, and few things can be more re- 
markable than the ingenuity with which he finds occasions for indulging 
in his favourite entertainment. Though he may be merely stating the 
price of needles, he will succeed in introducing some magnificent flourish 
about Bannockburn, and even whilst taking a pinch of snuff, cannot 
refrain from accompanying it with a similar demonstration compli- 
mentary to the modern ‘Athens. Not a Saw ney amongst them blows 
his native bagpipes with half the vigour he blows his native trumpet. 
No man labours in his vocation more heartily—he seems to put his 
whole breath into every note; and if after his exertions you do not 
leave him with the conviction that Scotland and every thing Scottish 
have recommendations it is impossible to parallel in any country, at an 
period, fit certainly cannot be his fault. AZolus, even, could not have 
exelled him in the energy with which he puts forth his wind on these 
occasions. 

John Bull, however, is far from being a despicable artist in this way ; 
he rarely thinks it worth his while to spend his breath in small matters 
of a national character. But though the national may in consequence 
suffer some neglect, the personal is sure of having his best attention, 
The trumpet is everywhere in requisition—a manager of a metropolitan 
theatre cannot print his play-bills—an editor of a provincial journal 
cannot produce his newspaper—a quack cannot give notoriety to his in- 
fallible medicines—a lecturer cannot attempt to obtain attention from 
an enlightened audience—nor a cattle-feeder or florist gain a trifling 
prize at their general ‘* shows,” without its sounds being heard as con- 
spicuously as a postman’s bell. 

It should be borne in mind that there are two distinct kinds of trum- 
peters ; besides one or two who vary more or less from either of them. 
Those who perform for their own enjoyment, and those who peform for 
the gratification of others. The object of the latter, however, is often 
only ostensible, the enjoyment resting exclusively with the performer, 
In both instances it frequently happens they seem inclined to rival their 
celebrated predecessors who levelled the walls of Jericho,—such prodi- 
gious efforts do they make to produce a great effect. Yet the result not 
unfrequently fashions itself after the well-known cry of the oriental 
chapman, ‘¢ In the name of the prophet, figs!’ ‘The young mother, in 
the first period of her maternity, is apt to make many long and intricate 
flourishes to the honour and glory of her infant offspring, tending much 
to the belief, in her own mind at least, that so charming, so wonderful.a 
little biped never before was born. The notable huswife takes for her 
theme management and economy, and presents it in every possible 
variety of phrase, doubtless to the vast delight of her helpmate, when, 
as it usually happens, he has a particular disinclination towards such 
homely strains. The ‘stately noble, who seems never to tire of trumpet- 
ing the honourableness of his genealogy though the most prominent of 
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all the bars through which he continues is the bar sinister—is another of 
the same class, and the like zeal is perceivable in the wealthy citizen 
whose laborious flourishes commence at a charityschool, and end at 
the Mansion House. Still, whatever greatness such persons attain In 
these performances, there cannot be any sufficient reason for ranking 
them in their art higher than the originator of Morrison’s Pills, or the 
exhibiter of the Industrious Fleas. They have all a like talent, and 
should all be held in a like estimation, 

Sufficient care, however, must be taken that the exhibition fulfils its 
object; for some instances are on record in which the performer did 
nothing to his own credit, and quite as little to the honour of the indi- 
vidual for whom his skill was employed. A lamentable instance of 
this exists in the very singular-looking statue at King’s Cross—the 
sculptor of which doubtless “brought it forward as a grand flourish both 
on his own behalf, and on that of the illustrious individual he has carica- 


Another example of more recent occurrence 1s to be found in 


tured. 
lately erected in Vic- 


the pea-green absurdity, perched upon a globe, 
toria Square, Pimlico. 
Having glanced at the diffusion of trumpeters over the civilised 
world, nothing remains for us but to give a few brief hints as to the 
most appropriate mode of trumpeting. The compass of the instrument 
ought at first to be well understood, ard great attention should be em- 
oyed in obtaining a brilliant execution, The pianissimo may be con- 
sidered obsolete. Quiet as may be thought that immortal flourish ‘ try 
Warren's,” it is a style dangerous to imitate. The fortissimo, however, re- 
quircs great judgme nt, else the performer may “ split the ears of the 
eroundlings” without the slightest profit to himself. We should advise a 
medium: not too loud to be boisterous, nor too gentle to be inaudible. 
We particularly recommend those trumpeters w ho employ their talents 
in the way of dedications to patrons either existing or expectant, tu be 
attentive to this point. If their tones are too feeble, they cannot give 
satisfaction to the person they desire to honour. Those who ‘ roar 
you as gently as a sucking dove” must not expect to be listened to. 
if, on the other hand, they strive to fultil the command of Lear, ‘* Blow 


winds and crack your cheeks,’ they will render their performance too 


conspicuous. 
It is the characteristic of every genuine trumpeter to despise the 


trumpetings of others. He cannot tolerate any flourishes but those 
of his own producing, and whenever an extraordinary performance 
in this way is attempted, it is sure to rouse the whole fraternity as 
effectually as if it were the last trump. 

It is also an important point to conceal the performer’s vocation as 
effectually as possible. It may be all very well for a royal parrot, or 
any other courtier, to declare openly and honestly ‘ Poll’s the King’s 
trumpeter,” and follow the announcement with the usual too- too- 
too-too, but in all other cases he should appear to take up the instru- 
ment as an amateur only. The same advice holds good when he essays 
a flourish on his own account,—with this addition, that he should take 
the same care not to betray his object too openly. Let him begin his 


performance ata point so distant from that he has in view that their 
connexion cannot be anticipated, and gradually and imperceptibly ap- 
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proach the real theme till he can indulge in it with a satisfactory de- 
gree of freedom. Great effect has been and always must be produced 
by a due observance of this rule. Never let him neglect, however, in 
the course of his performance to indulge his auditors with an occasional 
phrase that is evidently for them, and no one else. ‘ The learned 
judge,” ‘the worthy magistrate,” ‘‘my noble friend,” “the gentle 
reader,’ “the enlightened people of England,” &c. &c. &c., may 
give an idea of the extent to which this rule is practised by experienced 
professors. If applied at proper intervals, and with proper tact, it in- 
variably creates attention, and the trumpeter is allowed to exert his 
abilities on his own behalf ad libitum. Great care must be taken not 
to be monotonous. The trumpeter should employ the whole compass 
of the instrument, and infuse into his performance as much variety as 
he has at his command ; the serious should be contrasted with the play- 
ful, and the majestic set off by a proper juxtaposition with the 
homely. 

The advantages which the study of this favourite instrument hold 
out are too well known to require comment here. Nothing can come 
so thoroughly home to men’s bosoms and businesses. The hints, there- 
fore, we have put down we have no doubt will receive the attention they 
so well deserve, and we hope the result will completely fulfil the desire 
expressed on various copper tokens current during the late war, ‘‘ May 
Britain flourish.” 


H.B. 








A SPORTING ADVENTURE IN ARCADIA. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER IN THE GREEK SERVICE. 


FIELD-sports were always one of my favourite amusements; and 
it is singular enough that the most momeutous events of my life have 
arisen Out of sporting-parties. In my native country, a party of this 
kind led to scenes between one of my companions and myself, the con- 
sequence of which was a sentence that banished me from my home for 
ten years. A shooting-party in Africa threw me into the hands of the 
Bedouins, with six comrades, four of whom lost their lives on the oc- 
casion, while I escaped with a few slight sword-wounds; and the 
indulgence of this propensity in Greece, brought upon me one of the 
most painful and memorable days in a life not unmarked by stirring 
incidents. It is the last and the most interesting of these three inci- 
dents that I shall here relate. 

I was in garrison at Tripolitza. A garrison life, wearisome any- 
where for a man of cultivated mind, is doubly so in Greece. There he 
tinds no society ; a ball never breaks the dull uniformity of life—nay, 
not even a book is to be procured to beguile the idle hours. Exercise, 
eating, and sleep are the only daily recurring variations in garrison life 
in Greece: no wonder, then, if men strive to render it endurable by 
means which elsewhere would be regarded as puerile. To me, field- 
sports offered a desirable recreation; and game is so abundant in the 
environs of Tripolitza, as well as in Arcadia in general, that you are 
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amply compensated for the fatigues incident tothe pursuit. The plains 
to the westward are particularly frequented by ducks. Having often 
been out in this direction, I one day took it into my head to try my luck 
in the country to the east, towards Argos. It was a fine winter day in 
the year 1838. I sallied from Tripolitza before daybreak, so that by 
sunrise I was in the environs of the village of Aglado-Campo, three 
Jeagues distant. Here I fell in with two Greeks, apparently pursuing 
the same object as myself. They were armed with long Palikar pieces, 
but I remarked that they purposely abstained from firing them. When 
J inquired their reasons, they told me that they wished to spare their 
powder till we got nearer to Argos, where we should be sure to meet 
with ducks. Uninfluenced by their example, I continued shooting, 
killed, among other things, a hare, and was just going to fire at a 

artridge, when I was suddenly seized by both arms with such violence, 
that I had well nigh dropped my piece. Each of my companions had 
laid hold of an arm: one of them as coolly as possible took my gun 
out of my hands, which were then tied behind me. I angrily inquired 
what they meant to do with me. 

‘ Be easy, my dear brother,” replied the one on the right, “ we are 
robbe TS, and beg thee not make a noise, or He pointed to the 
yataghan in his belt, and I perfectly comprehended him. 

“What would ye have?” I began again; “I carry no treasures 
about me; unbind me, give me my piece, and Iet me go quietly.” 

‘*We want nothing of thee, dear brother, but thou must not shoot 
here any more: here we are masters; follow us.” 

So we kept walking on in the direction of Argos. My entreaties to 
be released from the annoying bonds were to no purpose: on the con- 
trary, they tied a long cord round my neck, and thus led me likea 
vicious beast towards my destination. At length my word of honour 
to behave quietly, and to follow them without resistance, procured me 
milder treatment; and I was assured at the same time, that in this case 
no harm should befal me, and that my gun should by and by be restored. 
Resigning myself to my fate, and occasionally forgetting it while musing 
upon the beauty of Arcadia, I cheerfully followed my guides. They 
scarcely noticed me, merely exchanging now and then a few indifferent 
words with me. 

We might have proceeded thus for an hour, when all at once, on a 
given signal, as I observed, we were joined by four more Pallikars 
who eyed me with very suspicious looks. One of them, a black, said 
plumply, that it would be better to slaughter me than to take me any 
further. I must confess that at this expression, big drops of perspira- 
tion stood upon my brow, though I am not one of the most timid. 
Greek robbers are not in the habit of attaching much value to a man’s 
life; and besides, I was a*‘ Bavaros,”’ a foreigner, whose extermination 
the Greeks in general consider rather as a meritorious work than a sin, 
My fear, however, was unfounded: the mediation of my two sporting com- 
panions, their assurance that 1 was a ** good man,” a ‘* good patriot, 
as well as my own aftected indifference, which made me watch every 
bird that we started with all the eagerness of a keen sportsman, sav ed 
me. 

The robbers struck off to the right of the road to Argos, proceeding 


iN a direction parallel to it, and at length halted in a rocky ravine, about 
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midway between Tripolitza and Argos. They made preparations from 
which it might be inferred that they intended to stop there some time. 
Having divested themselves of the fewjincumbrances which they carried 
about them, and which they threw in a heap, they relieved me from my 
heavy game-bag. One of the Palikars asked me for the contents of my 
powder-horn—who could have refused such a request ?—and, before I 
could give him permission, he had half emptied it. They were so polite as 
to praise my powder, and allow that it was particularly excellent, com- 
plaining at the same time of the bad quality of the commodity bought 
at Tripolitza: and, to prove that they were in earnest, they took out 
the two charges that were in my piece. My hands continued all this 
while to be tied behind me. 

After a short rest, the Klephts prepared to proceed; the pieces were 
examined, the yataghans stuck in their belts, and, from their conversa- 
tion, it was evident that they were bound upon some serious enterprise. 
But I soon perceived that the camp was not to be entirely broken up: 
it was intimated to me that I was to remain there with the baggage, 
under a guard. Accordingly five of the robbers went off, and the black 
was left behind in charge of the baggage and me. 

We were, as I have already observed, in a ravine formed by two long 
naked walls of rock, uniting at their termination in a tolerably spacious 
grotto, so that our sphere of vision was confined to the ravine and the 
serene sky of Greece over our heads. ‘There I sat, and in painful 
Suspense awaiting what was to happen, gazed sometimes at the sky, 
sometimes at my unloaded piece, sometimes at my guard. I was no 
better pleased with the one than the other, and even the thought that I 
was on the classic soil of Arcadia, afforded me this day very little 
gratification. 

The black seated himself on a block of stone near me, smoking a 
cigar with great composure. Greek robbers are, as I have intimated, 
in general men who care as little about cutting off a human head as 
shooting a hare; but, on the other hand, you may speak freely without 
exciting their anger, and tell them home truths, without extorting from 
them more than a cold smile. Such a man was the black sitting near 
me with his cigar. He was the person, it is true, who had advised his 
comrades to ‘‘ slaughter” me; but a certain force of character ex- 
pressed in his apathetic features gave me confidence; and, hoping for 
some alleviation of my most inconvenient condition, I strove to open a 
conversation with him. 

‘Thou wouldst do well,” I began “ to untie my hands for a moment ; 
I should like to smoke a cigar too.” 

“‘ By and by,” replied the son of Arabia; “ it is not time yet,'though 
T am not afraid that thou wouldst try to escape, as thou knowest that 
we shall do thee no harm.” 

‘‘Indeed I will not attempt it, but I should much like to smoke a 
cigar. Why wilt thou not grant me this wish ?” 

‘‘T cannot, I tell thee, and that is enough. But if thou hast some 
tobacco, give it me, and I will make thee a cigar with it.” 

‘‘In my bag there is some; be so good as to fetch it.” 

Accustomed to ransack pouches, the black soon found what he looked 
for, rolled some of the tobacco, after the Greek fashion, in paper, 
formed a sort of small cone which he twisted together at top, and the 
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cigar was finished. Dimitri, for this was the name of the black, slipped 
the rest of my tobacco into his pocket, lighted the cigar, and like the 
good Samaritan, put it between my lips, as a solace for me. By this 
act a certain familiarity seemed to be established between us: availing 
myself of this, I sought to continue our conversation, in order to learn, 
if I could, something concerning my situation and the intentions of 
the robbers. 

“I am sorry for thee, Dimitri,” I began; ‘‘ thou seemest made for 
ae better than to act the part of jailer. Thou hast a good 

eart.”’ 


The black fellow felt flattered, 
‘It may be so,” said he ; ** but what can] do? As Heaven pleases.” 


‘In reality, it depends entirely on thyself: thou knowest that as a 
robber thou riskest thy head, and nevertheless leadest a wretched 
life.” 

‘‘T formerly led one still more wretched, and quite as hazardous as 
at present. "Tis no fault of mine that I am a robber.” 

** T believe it,” said 1; ‘* and for that very reason, thou oughtest to 
turn back before it is too late; I know—” 

‘‘ What knowest thou? I tell thee thou knowest nothing. Didst 
thou but know what I have undergone, thou wouldst not talk so. But 
no more of that!” 

Perceiving that it would not be advisable to urge him further on this 
point, I turned the conversation, affected indifference, asked him how old 
he was, and begged him to tell me some particulars of his life. Dimitri 
had the foible of all the Greeks—he was fond of talking, and especially 
about himself. So, after he had lighted a fresh cigar, he gave me the 
following account of his life. 

‘** How old I am, Heaven alone knows. I recollect being told by my 
mother that the grapes were just ripe when I first saw the light. i was 
born at Tripolitza, where, at the time of the Greek insurrection, my 
parents were in the service of the pacha. About my childhood I know 
very little: the taking of Tripolitza by the Greeks (1821) is almost 
the earliest, and at the same time the most painful recollection of my 
life. That was the cause of my misery. Those Greek conquerors, 
who robbed me of my eternal salvation—my religion! I saw my father 
butchered before my face because he was a Turk ; my mother breathed 
her last in the hands of inhuman monsters. She was so good—that 
mother! I was her all! Those Greek Christians took my mother from 
me! Me,a poor black child, the ruffians trampled under foot: I 
survived their cruelty to endure severer sufferings. Ever since then 
I have been a Christian, though not baptized, yet a very good 
Christian, Heaven is my witness that I have never yet broken the 
fasts. A Greek in Tripolitza took the poor black boy into his house— 
in his service. I received food enough to keep me from starving, rags 
to cover me, and when my strength was not equal to the labour imposed, 
plenty of blows. 

‘‘ In this house I continued for many years, till I felt strong enough 
to make my way in the world by myself. 1 went to Nauplia, where I 
lived for some time free and jovially as a water-carrier. At length the 
King—God bless him!—came into the country with the Bavarians. 
Soldiers were wanted, and I enlisted for one. They gave me green 
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trowsers, a lance, a sword, and a white horse. I served at first 
among the Bavarians, learned the exercise, became as good a sol- 
dier as any of them, and though I was a black, found good com- 
rades in the Bavarians. I was afterwards removed into the Greek 
squadrons, in which | served a year, and I should be there still 
but—I was discharged! And why did they discharge me? In 
a battle with marauding borderers near Lamia, I was wounded in 
the right hip, and taken to the hospital; there I lay for many weeks : 
my recovery was slow—too slow for the doctors; my place was wanted 
for other sick men, who were daily brought in: I was sent back to my 
squadron as cured, though I could scarcely stand. There I was to 
ride, but I could not: my wounded limb refused to perforn its offices. 
And what did they do? A Greek doctor examined me, and declared 
me unfit for service; upon which they took my good clothes from 
me, gave me rags instead of them, and a paper—I cannot read—telling 
me this was my discharge, and I might go wherever I pleased. 

‘¢ Wherever I pleased! A cripple, in rags, without money, whither 
was I to go!—and who bade me go? Greeks—who had murdered 
my parents ; for whom I had risked my life, and sacrificed my sound 
limbs for a few lepta! Whither indeed! The poor lame black met 
with nothing but rebuffs. So 1 went to the brothers Controyanni, who 
were then following their calling in the Morea, resolved to revenge 
myself upon the Greeks for what they had done tome. With this 
band I learned to rob and murder: ‘tis a pity that it was broken up, 
and its leaders executed. 

“After that I carried on the trade for some time on my own 
account, and well they know in the country hereabouts ‘ the Raven of 
Tripolitza.” But I did not like a lonely life; 1 longed for society, and 
joined the band of Controvounisius, whose head, soon after my arrival, 
was cut off by one of his own men, and sold to the government for six 
thousand drachmas. 

‘¢T am now with Captain Triculis, with whom thou camest to us to- 
day. Pursued and hard pressed on all sides, our business is very bad ; 
it is difficult to do anything worth while, so that we are obliged to be 


content with plundering a few travellers occasionally on the road, and © 


then retiring to the mountains.” 

“‘The Raven of Tripolitza” had proceeded thus far when approach- 
ing footfalls put an end to his story. Presently, one of the robbers who 
had gone away returned to the camp, driving before him a well- 
dressed Greek, with wounded head, and his hands tied, like mine, be- 
hind him. A second robber brought the prisoner’s pack-horse with 
the driver, but after delivering them went off again immediately, while 
the first remained in the camp with us to reinforce the guard. 

My companion in misfortune was a tradesman of Tripolitza, who, 
with curses and imprecations complained that he had lost two thou- 
sand drachmas, with which he was going to Syria to purchase goods, 
but the further charge of which Captain Triculis had undertaken. 
From him I learned that the robbers had posted themselves on the new 
road to Argos, where they had stopped and plundered him, and when 
he was angry with them—as it was natural he should be—they broke 
his head for him and brought him hither. 

The driver of the horse, who was likewise pinioned, took the matter 
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very coolly; he seemed to think it perfectly natural, uttered no com- 
plaint whatever, but was only concerned about the animal, desiring that 
the bridle might be fastened to one of his arms for the sake of security. 

No sooner had the tradesman finished the story of his misfortune, 
than a third robber brought us three countrywomen, and after ex- 
ecuting his mission, likewise returned to the theatre of action. The 
poor creatures, laden with cotton-wool, were going to Nauplia to market, 
but were picked up by the robbers, and probably sent hither for safety, 
to prevent them from betraying what had happened to the trader. 

Never shall 1 forget the distress of these women, who, though they 
had no lost treasures to bewail, yet conceived that they had every 
thing to fear for their lives and honour. They fell upon their knees, 
tore out their hair, begged most piteously to be set at liberty, and 
swore by the cross that they were old married women. A cold smile 
on the part of the two guards, and an admonition to be quiet, were the 
only answer to their prayer and lamentations. I strove to comfort the 
poor creatures, but to no purpose; nay, they seemed to look upon me, 
though bound, as an accomplice of the robbers, and then addressed 
their entreaties and complaints to me, to the no small amusement of 
our guards. As all my representations were unavailing, the scene 
began to annoy me; I harshly bade them be quiet, saying that the 
robbers were men of honour, who would do no harm to innocent women, 
and other things of that sort, though I was under not much less appre- 
hension than themselves. 

But if my words had been without effect upon the women, they had 
made so much the more favourable an impression upon our guards. The 
black in particular thought my language ‘ very learned,” and plumply 
told his comrades that I was ‘“‘a Palikar’”—a term which has a great 
many significations among the Greeks. Nay, he went still farther in 
his humanity ; ; he unbound my hands on his own responsibility, giving 
me to understand that, having been a soldier himself, he knew how to 
value the word of honour of a soldier, and trusted that I would not 
make any attempt at flight. 

I was once more free! I could have hugged him, ‘ the Raven of 
Tripolitza!” My natural vivacity now returned ; 1 ceased to consider 
my situation as dangerous; nay, it began to be interesting. 

I was going to make the first use of my newly-acquired liberty, 
namely, to take some refreshment out of my bag, when one of the 
guards gave the signal that a fresh convoy was approaching. In my 
cuslenity, I was about to climb one of the walls of rock, when a more 
than ungentle blow, dealt by my sable protector with the butt-end of 
his piece, brought me back within proper bounds. He remarked at the 
same time that I had better abstain from such evolutions in future, 
otherwise the gun, the butt of which 1 had tasted, might send me a 
pill that would be sure to keep me quiet. 1 bowed and held my 
tongue. 

Presently the new-comers made their appearance—no fewer than five 
persons, with two pack-horses, escorted by two robbers, one of whom 
stayed with us to strengthen the guard. The group was composed of 
an ecclesiastic, an officer of the Phalangites, a servant of justice from 
Tripolitza and a culprit securely bound with cords, whom he was 
taking to Nauplia, and the driver of the horses. 
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They were all pinioned, and the military officer's legs were also tied 
in such a manner that he could take only very short steps, which, with 
the martial appearance of the captain, produced a highly comic effect. 
The priest strengthened himself with the consolations of religion, mut- 
tering prayers in which he contrived very cleverly to introduce the 
refrain, **OQ my bright money!” The captain declared that the 
profession of highwayman was most ungentlemanly, boasted of his 
exploits during the war of liberation, which had cost some hundreds 
of Turks their lives, and lamented the loss of his genuine Damascus 
blade, which had fallen into the hands of * beardless boys.” No 
sooner had these words passed his lips than he was checked in a very 
ignominious way by ‘‘the Raven,” who cried, ‘‘ Be quiet, Manoli; I 
know thee!” at the same time pulling up some of his luxuriant moustache 
—an insult which a Greek is not likely ever to forget. The officer of 
justice seemed to be concerned only about his prisoner, while the looks 
of the latter visibly brightened up more and more every moment. 
Might not a favourable opportunity turn up for recovering his liberty, 
and might he not hope the best from his moral affinity to the conque- 
rors? The horse-driver was perfectly composed : he seated himself by 
his colleague, and both seemed to have no other care than to prevent 
the escape of their beasts. 

In this manner the number of the prisoners had increased to twenty-one, 
when at length, it might be some hours past noon, the other three robbers 
returned to the camp, with two men and a young woman, whose appear- 
ance bespoke them to be Greeks in good circumstances. These three 
persons were treated by the Klephts with particular attention, I might 
almost say with respect. The men only were slightly bound; the wo- 
man was at perfect liberty upon her beast; she was nevertheless in 
tears, while the men, the younger of whom was wounded in the arm, 
maintained a gloomy silence. 

‘** Thou hast made us wait a long while, Anagnosti,” began the leader 
of the robbers, addressing the elder of the two men; ‘*the young 
couple seem to have enjoyed themselves at the wedding.” 

At these words all eyes were turned to the young woman, whose per- 
sonal attractions were obvious, in spite of her grief and her red and 
swollen eyes. Her painfully tender looks were fixed on her bridegroom, 
who had taken his seat upon a stone, while the black was binding up 
his wound. What must have been the pangs that now racked the 
hearts of these persons, who yesterday, nay, but a few hours ago, had 
reason to deem themselves the happiest of mortals! 

‘* Would I had never seen this day!” sighed the old man, who, as 
I now perceived, was the father of the bride, and was accompanying 
his daughter to her new abode. 

‘“‘ Well, bridegroom,” resumed Captain Triculis, patting the younger 
man on the shoulder, “let us settle the matter at once, that you may 
be going: it is a good way yet to Damala.” 

“I have already told you,” was the reply, ‘‘that we have not a 
hundred drachmas about us, much less the two hundred ducats which 
thou demandest.”’ 

‘IT am sorry for it; then I must proceed to a search which I would 
fain have spared you; or—aye, that will be better still—I'll keep thy 
wife as an hostage till I receive the sum.” 
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A shriek of horror drew all eyes upon the young bride: at the con- 
cluding words of the robber she had turned pale, and now sank fainting 
into the arms of one of the band. The entreaties of her father and 
her husband to untie their hands, that they might assist her, were un- 
availing. 

“We can do that,” said they; ‘she will not die,” and laid her 
carelessly upon the ground, without suffering either of the men to come 
near her. The eyes of the bridegroom flashed fire ; lucky it was for the 
robbers that his hands were bound, and indeed such was the callousness 
of the miscreants, that had my piece been loaded two of them to a 
certainty would have wallowed in their blood. 

‘¢ Give him the money,” cried he to the father; “thou seest that it 
is useless to talk.”’ 

‘* { have it not,” he moaned forth in the deepest anguish. ‘‘ Heaven 
knows that I have nothing but my life.” 

‘* Thou hast money about thee, Anagnosti,” rejoined one of the rob- 
bers: ‘* | know it.”’ 

‘¢ And more than we want,” said the chief. ‘‘ I need but search thee 
and thy baggage, but that is too troublesome. I will take the bride 
with me, and ye may ransom her when it suits you.” 

Preparations were actually made to carry this threat into execution, 
but at last paternal affection got the better of the old man’s affection 
for hismoney. He agreed to pay the ransom required, and, after his 
hands had been untied, he loosed from his waist a belt which he wore 
under his clothes, and from which he took and counted down the two 
hundred ducats demanded by the Klephts. And the robbers were 
right, \for the store of Anagnosti was by no means exhausted by this 
payment. I doubt much whether he would have got off so easily had 
they known how much his purse really contained. Having pocketed 
the money, the leader told his band that their ‘* day’s work” was done, 
and bade them get ready for starting. We all regarded this injunction 
as a token of our release; I took up my sporting-tackle, and anxiously 
awaited permission to depart. But the affair was not settled so speedily 
as we expected ; Captain Triculis deemed it expedient to subject each 
individual to a special inspection, that he might glean from his prisoners 
any supplementary contribution that took his fancy. Of course I was 
inspected among the rest. 

“Who unbound thee ?” asked the robber chief, on perceiving that my 
hands were at liberty. 

I," coolly replied the black who was standing by, and not another 
word was exchanged on that subject. 

“Wilt thou go ‘with us ?”’said the captain ; ‘‘ thou hast abilities, and 
wouldst be satisfied with me.” 

I was extremely sorry, of course, that I could not accept this friendly 
offer, as it was not consistent with my views to acquire a glorious name 
in Greece. 

The Palikar smiled at my reply, thought it not quite unnatural, and 
at the same time cast some significant looks at the outer-covering of 
my nether man. They fell upon a pair of capital shooting boots from 
Marseilles, of neater workmanship probably than any man had ever 
yet sported in Arcadia. 

‘‘ Patriot,” said the captain with a smile, complacently stroking his 
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moustache at the same time, “ thou wilt not refuse me a token of re- 
membrance: make me a present of thy boots ?” 

I had good cause not to displease the band, for, besides my sporting- 
tackle, I had about me a gold watch, some rings, and my month's pay, 
which I had received only two days before, and was therefore particu- 
larly anxious to get away—reasons enough for granting this ‘¢re- 
quest” with pleasure. The black undertook the part of valet, and 
pulled off my boots with a dexterity that would have done honour to 
the attendant of a prince. 

This done, the robbers left us, and we soon lost sight of them upon 
the wooded hills. The prisoners released one another from their bonds, 
and each went forthwith his own way. The most dejected of the whole 
party was the culprit from Tripolitza. His hopes had not been realized, 
and he again started with the officer of justice for Nauplia. { 

My own situation was not one of the most pleasant. J had to walk 
without boots across stony hills overgrown with brambles, in the com- 
pany of the trader and some other persons of low condition, to Tripo- 
litza. We conversed about our ne soo and I could not help express- 
ing my astonishment at the audacity with which six robbers ventured to 
block one of the most frequented roads, and that they could carry on 
the trade of detaining and piundering travellers for several successive 
hours without the slightest molestation. 

“* And who is there to hinder them from stopping and plundering 
quiet people,” replied the trader who had been lightened of two thou- 
sand drachmas, ‘‘as we are no longer permitted to carry arms? The 
Bavarian soldiers, do you suppose ?—they have something else to do 
than to attend to our safety. The general disarming ordered by the 
government may have been attended with good effects, but for the 
security of peaceful citizens it is anything but beneficial. Formerly, 
when no Greek went ten paces from his house unarmed, such robberies 
as you have witnessed to-day could not have happened; and I can 
assure you that Anagnosti and his son-in-law, if the woman had not 
been with them, would, though without arms, have held the three 
robbers a tug.” 

From the same person I learned that Anagnosti was a rich inha- 
bitant of the environs of Karithena, that his only daughter had been 
married a few days before to a wealthy landholder of Damala, and 
that he was accompanying the young people to their home. The 
robbers had no doubt received intelligence of his intention, and the 
principal object of their operations this day had been to intercept him. 
The other persons had most assuredly Leen seized rather for the sake of 
security than in the expectation of booty, though the opportunity of 
profiting by them had not been thrown away. 

After walking for about an hour my feet were in a lamentable condi- 
tion, and I was heartily glad to reach the village of Aglado-Campo, 
where, on giving an account of my adventure, | was furnished with a 
spirited mule, which carried me to Tripolitza. 
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THE TALLEYRANDISM OF THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
BY MILES GERALD KEON, ESQ. 


“Tout ce qui parait hazardeux et qui pourtant ne l’est pas, est presque toujours 
sage.” —Canvinav dE Retz. 


Some persons are apt to suppose that the social machiavellism that 
distinguished the era preceeding the French revolution, has been alto- 
gether banished from the higher circles of Europe; and that all the 
subtle and finessing diplomacy which, even in the saloon, was indefa- 
tigably busy during that stirring day, in its vocation of mgm 
hearts and contriving plots, of concerting ambitious imtrigues, an 
acquiring or fast-holding the emoluments and dignities of courts, has 
been of late replaced by the old straightforward system of downright 
plain ‘‘ directness.” They who entertain this impression, are endowed 
with admirable simplicity, Not many years since, the occurrences 
which 1 am going to relate took place in London; and they will serve 
to show thatthese Alcibiades arts are yet cultivated in the ambitious 
atmosphere of courts. 

A ministerial crisis had arrived. The government was fiercely pressed 
by the opposition, and the votes in the lower house stood so nearly 
balanced, that the voice of even one member had become a matter of 
very anxious importance. In this state of things, the victory was likely 
to favour the more active party of the two; emissaries were abroad in 
every quarter; all the expedients of ingenuity, and all the refined 
blandishments of the most vigilant address, were by both sides equally 
resorted to. In one word, there was a game of diplomacy. 

In the very midst of it there suddenly appeared a young man, whose 
wonderful skill (visible chiefly in its jeffects) excited the observation 
and fixed the attention of ail the higher political personages of the day. 
He had precisely the characteristics of the old school of diplomacy— 
the portraitures of whose disciples are to be seen in many of our most 
accepted romances. 

As he was a ministerialist, proselytes of government everywhere 
started up before the witchery of his presence. Yet no one could 
divine the process by which these important conversions were achieved. 

In his manners there was an inexpressible charm which always pro- 
cured him a distinguished reception auprés des'dames. Indeed, no- 
thing could exceed—scarce even can memory now recal the self-pos- 
session of his deportment. His velvet footfall, his cold bright eye,— 
so watchful, yet so calm,—his smooth unruffled forehead, which no 
expression of joy or of alarm, of astonishment, of contempt, or o 
disappointment, ever visited with its tell-tale presence; these were the 
well-known individualities of his demeanour. 

To do his memory justice, however, he had not the darker qualities of 
his class: he seemed to take infinite delight in the scenes in which he 
was engaged, and to exult in the exercise of his wonderful intelligence, 
like the conquerors of old, who often derived more gratification from 
the exhibition of their military skill, than from the acquisitions 
territory which accrued to them by means of its exertion, He had, in 
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fact, all the talents, without a particle of the malignity, which generally 
belong to the state-intriguer. So that it was evident he pursued his 
profession as an amateur, delighting to feel his power; and though 
often exerting it without regard to the strict casuistry of right, yet 
never wielding it to crush a personal enemy, or to wreak a personal 
revenge. 

The ideal associations connected with a career like his, had, in his 
earliest youth, fascinated his imagination. The tapestried closet, the 
rich‘and retinued hall, the crowded levee, and the gay excitement of the 
ball-room, were scenes among which he loved to move, and where he 
was eminently fitted to figure. The midnight conference, the critical 
charge, the delicate and difficult interview in which only the most con- 
summate tact could avail him; these, and such as these, had for him 
all the charms of romance. 

On the other hand, however, it must be admitted that his practice 
was not always so poetical as his theory; and that he did occasionally 
perform some mischievous achievements. Divisions and broils among 
the best of friends, were as frequently observed to make a mysterious 
appearance where he had for a while flitted, as reconciliations between 
the most deadly enemies were known to be the certain results of his 
mediation—not that he carried tales; he was never so insane; and it 
was a frequent phrase with him, ‘‘ that there was no ingenuity ina 
lie.” All then that can be said is, that he contrived matter according 
to methods of his own, which it would perhaps be vague and visionary 
to divine. Indeed, during one season when he was particularly capri- 
cious, so many unaccountable dissensions, and such a high warfare of 
scandal took place, that one lady, whose name we need not mention, 
but whom we believe to have been more observant than the rest of the 
world, was heard to say, ‘‘ If we were living a few centuries back, I 
should assuredly believe that that young élégant had the evil eye; he 
but looks on you, and straightway your affairs go wrong. But as evil 
eyes are grown out of fashion, and as he is decidedly én fashion, I 
must merely conclude, that he has a fund of the most mischievous in- 
genuity.” 

Our hero (if so we may call the personage who principally figures in 
the narrative we are about to relate) overheard this remark ; for, by a 
coincidence, he chanced at the moment to be standing near. He 
bowed quietly: and then with that slow and distinct utterance for 
which he was remarkable, smilingly said, 

‘‘Ah! you and I ought to be the dearest friends; there is quite a 
congeniality of sentiment between us. J am uncharitably ingenious ; 
you uncharitably witty. A talent is sometimes a very great tempta- 
tion.” 

Such then was his reputation, and such the sentence awarded to 
him by the voice of fashion. 

It was about two years afterwards that the ministerial crisis, to which 
we have already once alluded, came darkening over the political world. 
Our hero was then private secretary to the prime-minister. For the 
sake of distinctness, we shall in future call the secretary D’Amarrs, 
This was not his real name, but it will serve the purpose of our nare 
rative, 

One evening, then, at this epoch, D’Amarrs was summoned to the 
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minister's closet, After the usual preliminaries of etiquette, which are 
never in such cases very tedious, the premier plunged in medias res, 
but still with characteristic deliberation. 

“Matters, D’Amarrs,” said he, ‘‘ are in a way, and so far succeed- 
ing; but there are two or three little delicate points still to be 
achieved,” 

The secret ary bowed forward. 

‘** D’Amarrs,” continued the premier, ‘* you have proved tome re- 
peatedly, and in a manner of which I cannot but be sensible, that you 
possess extraordinary talents. I am very well pleased with your con- 
duct, and I hope that you are equally well pleased with your post.” 

As he was here clearly expected to answer, D’Amarrs muttered some- 
thing about ‘‘ highly flattered, unabated zeal,” after which the premier 
resumed. 

‘* But this very post of yours may be occupied by another in a few 
days, D’Amarrs. Can you guess the reason ?” 

‘* Perhaps,” replied the secretary, with his usual cool tone, “ perhaps, 
my lord, it is because your lordship’s post also may be occupied by 
another in a few days. Have I by prt guessed the reason ?” 

‘‘Hem, D’Amarrs, you have,” answered the minister; ‘ but this 
double misfortune you are destined to avert. You must here bring 
your talents into play.” 

D'Amarrs stirred the fire, and then leaned comfortably back in his 
chair, but did not utter a word. As the minister continued to scruti- 
nize him, the secretary arose and snuffed the two candles, one after 
another, after which, with the utmost sang froid, he reseated himself, 
preserving all the while the most tantalising silence. 

“The fact is,” resumed his lordship at last, ‘‘ there is, you are aware, 
Mr. Warnerston in the lower house, who has three or four votes at his 
command. He must be gained.” 

“True, my lord: so he must.” 

‘* But it is not so easy anaffair as you suppose,” continued his lord- 
ship. ‘ He is well enough disposed himself, but an unusual difficulty lies 
in the way; indeed, it’s quite a peculiar case, and just suited to you. 
There is an enthusiastic friendship between his daughter and the 
daughter of the leader of the opposition, Sir George Crake. Now the 
girls know the state of parties, and are well versed, it seems, in politics ; 
and Miss Warnerston has been played upon by her friend Miss Crake, 
not to allow her father to destroy the harmony of the families, by 
voting against her father. And what between the doubting politician 
and the ‘doting papa, this Waraerston throws the little predilection he 
had for us to the winds, and means to join the opposition. You see the 
whole affair is a pitiful intrigue, DAmarrs. The women are perpetually 
in the way. Now, what I want you to do is, to bring the two young 
ladies to feud. Warnerston of course would then be certain.” 

‘* But how much time will your lordship give me to effect this pur- 
pose ?’” demanded the youthful confidant. 

‘Until the day after to-morrow,” said the minister. ‘The two 

oung ladies will be at the Duchess of Hanvers’ ball to-morrow night, 
and you should choose that opportunity for effecting the ‘ point.’” 

As the secretary here thoughtfully arose, and walked towards a table 
behind, as if to look for something, the premier imagined it was in re- 
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ference to the communication he had just been making, that D'Amarrs 
occupied himself. He therefore waited patiently to hear him speak, 
expecting that there might, perhaps, be some objection in the other's 
mind, or some cautious suggestion. Finding, however, that he still 
continued to look about, he lordship said,— 

‘¢ Well, D’Amarrs, what do you think of the task which I have charged 
you with ?” 

“Eh, my lord?” said D’Amarrs, turning round with a start. ‘Oh! 
I beg ten thousand pardons; but I could not imagine that your lord- 
ship was still thinking of the matter. Jt is arranged.” 

As the minister was that night leaving his closet in a state of the 
highest satisfaction with his secretary, whom he had bid good night to 
some hours before, he met one of his own colleagues in office just out- 
side the door. 

‘‘Ah! my lord,” said he, rubbing his hands with an air of glee, 
‘* Warnerston is certain; D’Amarrs has undertaken the matter.” 

«But Miss Crake 2?” returned the brother minister; ‘‘ but the two 
daughters—what of them ?” 

‘‘That is precisely the point,” said the premier, ‘‘ My secretary 
will spoil their harmony for ever and a day. He has agreed, in a word, 
to make them quarrel.” 

‘¢ Absurd !” sneered the other—‘‘ absurd and preposterous! Why, 
my lord, their intimacy has reached to that romantic degree, that it is 
utterly hopeless to make them quarrel. Surely you are not imposed 
upon by the self-assurance of this young man. Pardon me, I am aware 
that he is very subtle and diplomatic; but to think of dividing these 
female Pylades and Orestes. Ha! ha! ha!” 

‘* But, my lord, to-morrow night at the Duchess of Hanvers’ ball, 
you will judge for yourself.” 

‘* ] shall be there on purpose,” was the quick reply. 

* - * * * * . 

Never was ball gayer or better attended than that of the Duchess of 
Hanvers. We shall not waste a moment of description upon the 
brilliant coup d’a@il of the rooms. We shall not pause to note, what 
has been often already noted, the effulgence of the many-coloured 
lights, the glitter of some gorgeous uniform, the blaze of jewels, the 
soft luxurious profusion of costly furniture; these things have been 
often already noted ; but there was one thing to-night which has sel- 
dom been described—the stealthy, but never-failing march of the 
diplomatist. Great events are often prepared in the ball-room; admi- 
nistrations and kingdoms have risen and fallen within its curtained 
precincts. And as for private life, the rival lover and the competing 
friend, have many and many a time performed their purposes, achieved 
their ends, and arrived at their destiny, while breathing the voluptuous 
atmosphere of /a belle assemblée. 1f any one has ever wondered by 
what means it is that certain persons contrive to eclipse all competitors 
in general conversation, and to oust all rivals in private attachments, 
whether of love or friendship,—let such a person now attend while I 
depict the workings of that strange talent which holds its silent but 
potential empire over the internal and impalpable world of the mind, 
leaving the ostentatious and noisy frame of external things, to be in- 
fluenced only indirectly by its movements; that talent to which every 
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heart hands up her secrets as it steals along, and yet whose own secrets 
no other heart has ever penetrated—the talent of Talleyrand and of 
Machiavel—of Chestertield, Metternich, or of Pozzo di Borgo. 

The smiling misery of the evening was at its height; the softest 
strains of music were floating through the apartments; the reign of 
Jove, at least here and there, had begun, when Charles Maurice 
D’Amarrs made his welcome entry. He looked carelessly around ; made 
some general compliments to two or three successive groups which had 
approached him, and then lounged with an air half-distrait, half-dan- 
dyish, towards the further end of the apartments. 

‘“There he is! there is D’Amarrs!” whisperedjthe premier to his 
brother minister ; and they both followed the secretary at a distance. 
Miss Warnerston and her friend Miss Crake, had been sitting together 
on an ottoman; but at this moment the former arose and joined the 
sets with a graceful young hussar for her partner; the other young 
lady remained for a moment alone, and then was on the point of getting 
up, when she perceived D’Amarrs approach. The secretary was at that 
era in the height and flush of his fashionable celebrity; and Miss 
Crake was not ill-pleased at the prospect of his company. 

‘* How very warm it is,” said he, as he seated himself beside her. 

‘‘ Ah! indeed it is,” returned the intellectual lady, with an air of 
languor, ‘‘ indeed it is.” 

‘‘]t is as warm as friendship,” pursued he; ‘ though that is not 
saying much, for there is scarcely any real friendship in all the world— 
at least, it is as rare as it is costly.” 

‘* And yet,” answered she, with a platonic look, “ there are some in 
the world who do exhibit instances of genuine friendship.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated D’Amarrs, “ how happy they must be! The un- 
bounded confidence of their mutual intercourse must be a source of 
infinite pleasure and security.” 

‘* Yes,” said she, sympathetically, ‘without full and boundless 
confidence on both sides, no true or happy friendship can exist.” 

** Don’t you think,” asked D’Amarrs, ‘that it is the mark of a 
Superior and imperial character, to attract that sort of devoted and 
trusting enthusiasm towards oneself ?” 

** Unquestionably !’’ answered Miss Crake. 

**],”" continued he, “am always apt to consider that one (of two 
friends) who is most the object of this confidence, as (of the two) the 
superior mind, the piloting, the guiding star.” 

‘** | understand,” replied the other. 

** It is quite as much as I do myself,” thought he. 

After a short pause, he added: ‘‘ The person who can assert without 
fear of contradiction, that he knows in all the world a single being who 
would tell him any secret—in fact, who had no secret from him—must, 
I think, be not only a very amiable, but also a very admirable person, 
and have qualities that attract love, along with talents that command 
confidence and inspire respect: but I do not, I cannot believe that 
there lives such a person,—that, in a word, there lives a person who 
knows one single being, that loves or admires him so much.” 

‘** Now, I am inclined to think there a few who can say it,” re- 
a Miss Crake slily; for her vanity had immediately gorged the 
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“Pardon me,”’ said the handsome secretary; ‘if I fall into the fault 
of St. Thomas and withold my belief until my eyes convince me, that 
any one exists, endowed with such shining qualities as to inspire an- 
other with this degree of confidence.” :; 

“Ah! you are really mistaken,” answered she; ‘‘ my own personal 
experience proves that you are so. I am sure that my dear friend Lucy 
Warnerston would tell me anything in the universe.” 

‘‘That she would tell you anything in the universe?” repeated 
D’Amarrs so loudly, that several ladies and gentlemen around heard 
him, and became in a manner witnesses of the coming answer. 

‘‘ Most certainly,” replied she, with a sort of gasconading warmth. 

‘«¢ And would you not consider it excessively curious then,” pursued 
D’Amarrs, gradually nearing his purpose, ‘‘ if she has told others some- 
thing very interesting about herself, which she would not on any 
account tell you, Miss Crake ?” 

‘Absurd !” replied the lady, pettish even at the idea of any one’s 
knowing more about her dear friend’s affairs than herself. 

‘‘What,” asked the secretary, smiling, “ if Miss Warnerston be too 
cautious for you, and that she really would not tell you half the things, 
which she induces you to tell her ?” 

‘¢ That is an insinuation which I really do not like,” exclaimed Miss 
Crake ; naturally enough taking fire at being thought a silly dupe, in 
lieu of the superior, and attractive, and trust-inspiring being, whom 
D’Amarrs had_a minute before so temptingly described. 

‘* And what,” pursued he, with a peculiar and alarming smile, “ if 
Miss Warnerston be foolish enough, and ill-natured enough, to resent 
before all present, your having chosen to say that you had such an 
ascendancy over her, and such a share in her confidence. Alas! my 
dear Miss Crake, you would then unjustly look like those who boast 
they can do a great deal with others while absent, but afterwards be- 
come falsified before their faces.” 

He said these words with an expression which excited a certain 
nameless anxiety in Miss Crake. 

A pause followed, during which the young Machiavel remained me- 
ditating, with a sort of frown upon his forehead. 

‘* How very handsome Miss Warnerston looks to-night?” said he at 
length. 

‘* Dear creature !” ejaculated Miss Crake. 

‘‘ She is the handsomest girl in the room,” pursued he, carelessly. 

Miss Crake was silent. 

It is a strong natural tendency which prompts us to keep our pace, 
in all things as fast and as high as the pace of those with whom we 
have been a long time associating together. It is a sort of instinct. 

“She is certainly the handsomest,” pursued the now ungallant 
D’Amarrs, here smiling, as he caught a casual but vigilant glance of the 
premier and the other cabinet minister, who were in the midst of a 
group of ladies and gentlemen, ‘certainly the handsomest; and I do 
not at all wonder at her receiving that proposal.” 

‘* What proposal ?”” exclaimed Miss Crake, in downright alarm. 

“ Aha!” cried D’Amarrs, in a very loud and slow voice, ‘‘ does that 
Jook like the confidence, which you say she reposes in you 2” 
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This was a home-thrust ; but'she might have borne it, had it not been 
that the loudness of his tones had drawn a number of eyes to witness 
her ludicrous dilemma. 

‘| have not merited from Lucy,” thought she, ‘‘ that she should be 
the occasion of derision to me.” 

Anger is not very logical; it lays hold of the nearest person, at all 
accusable, to charge with its censures. And now, of course, in the 
instance of Miss Crake (who was of the silly, romantic class of young 
ladies), the suspicion of having been fooled into a confidence that was 
not reciprocated, intruded itself on her hasty meditation. We may 
here observe, that the more one person likes another, the more vin- 
dictive is he supposed to be in requiting his offences ; for they appear 
trebly unmerited, and a hundredfold ungrateful on account of the 
quarter from which they proceed. 

Meantime D’Amarrs had been in what is vulgarly termed a brown 
study. 

He now said, watching carefully the countenance of his companion, 
‘* ] scarcely agree with my friend Lord Yewby, about the way in which 
Miss Warnerston wears her hair; I think it unbecoming. However, 
that is hts reason for admiring her so much—there is no accounting for 
tastes.” 

Now Lord Yewby was the handsomest, wealthiest, most fashionable, 
and most lady-killing dandy in town. Miss Crake, as the secretary 
knew, was greatly taken with the gallant peer; she now merely asked, 
‘* Ah! he likes that style of head-dress ?” 

** Yes,” replied D’Amarrs ; ‘* but ] do not at all admire his capricious 
taste in this one point.” 

‘* Nor I,” returned she with decision; ‘‘ I think her head-dress is the 
least becoming thing about dear Lucy.” 

‘It is perfectly shocking—it quite disfigures her,”’ said the secretary, 
with the air of a connoisseur; **so much so, that it would be a kind- 
ness both to Miss Warnerston and to her general admirers, if some 
one who possessed sufficient influence with her, would make her alter 
it.” 

Now, for two potent reasons Miss Crake was inclined to undertake 
this office : first, she would gladly remove the cause of Lord Yewby’s 
admiration for her dear friend; and secondly, she burned to show the 
secretary what influence she possessed over Miss Warnerston, and 
therefore what a superior and imperial character she must herself 
be. 

While she was thus ruminating, D’Amarrs asked her rather 
loudly, 

‘* Would a word from you, Miss Crake, have any sort of weight with 
Miss Warnerston 2” 

The doubt was gall and humiliation, and she answered poutingly 
‘that she fancied she could make her dear Lucy do anything what- 
ever that was for her good.” 

“Then,” pursued the bland secretary, ‘‘ between you and me, my 
dear Miss Crake, you should really speak to your friend about this 
manner in which she wears her hair: it is perfectly disfiguring, and so 
all the world thinks, in spite of my Lord Yewby.” 
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‘¢] shall speak to her,” returned Miss Crake, halfirritably. ‘ There 
is nothing like advising people as they like.” 

“But are you sure she will be persuaded by you?” subjoined 
D’Amarrs, with a polite but perceptibly incredulouss mile, which goaded 
the young lady’s vanity to the quick. 

“Oh! if that be all,” returned Miss Crake, tossing her head with 
an expression of confidence, ‘* you shall see.” 

D’Amarrs arose and strolling over towards where Miss Warnerston 
had been conducted on the conclusion of the set, by her partner, he 
seated himself on the side opposite to the one occupied by the officer, 
and bending towards the lady's ear, ‘‘ Miss Warnerston,” said he, ‘‘ can 
you keep a secret 2” 

She started with curiosity and surprise. 

‘Why not ?—indeed 1 can—try me;” were exclamations that 
quickly followed one another. 

‘‘]f—ehem,” continued the secretary, ‘‘ you were—were proposed 
for—would you divulge it to any one ?”’ 

** Not to mortal.” 

‘This you say seriously, and on your word of honour?” 

** Yes; on my word of honour.” 

D’Amarrs now leant back in his chair with a quiet and satisfied 
look. But the lady, on her part, was far from being, as yet, satis- 
fied. 

‘* Come, what of all this, Mr. D’Amarrs ?” asked she. 

The secretary shook his head and laughed. 

‘ Now, pray, no mystery—do tell me ?” 

** All I can say is,” returned he, in a low half whispering tone, ‘ that 
acertain noble friend of mine—a peerless dandy—likes the—the— 
among other things (for 1 must not break trust), the way you wear your 
hair—though I do not admire it—that is all.” And he walked hastily 
away, and again sat down by Miss Crake. 

Presently, as he had well guessed, Miss Warnerston approached and 
sat down on the other side of him. He instantly whispered to her, ‘* It 
is Lord Yewby who admires so much that mode of the hair—now keep 
trust.” 


The lady replied by a quick glance of intelligence and (as the keen 
secretary perceived) of delight. 

He turned towards his other neighbour and,— 

**Miss Crake,” asked he, ‘‘ don’t you think Lord Yewby an ex- 
tremely graceful gentleman 2?” 

‘‘He is more than graceful,” replied she, with the coquettish wish 
of vexing D’Amarrs. But it was Miss Warnerston, not the secretary, 
who appeared moved by the answer, and she gave her friend an uneasy 
and scrutinising glance. 

The diplomatist had meantime leant back again on the lounger, and 
his quick eye did not fail to remark the symptom. 

A smile—with difficulty repressed, and struggling for a second on 
his pale lip—was noticed by the two ministers, who now hovered near 
to discover how matters were proceeding. D’Amarrs immediately said 
in a low voice to Miss Crake, 


‘** Would it be now too hazardous—that is—would there be too great 
July.—vVOL. LXU. NO, CCXLVII. 2F 
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a hazard of a repulse, if you spoke to your friend about her hair? It 
strikes me, my dear Miss Crake, that she regards you with great con- 
fidence and deference; you have at least promised me an opportunity 
of judging.” 

‘Oh, certainly,” replied she with exemplary sang froid. ‘ Lucy, 
I cannot endure the manner in which you wear your hair; you must 
alter it. I shall show you a much prettier mode.” 

“Thank you—but it must do,” answered Miss Warnerston coldly ; 
for she of course had in her mind what D’Amarrs had just told her ‘of 
Lord Yewby, and she suspected some sinister motive in her friend. 

The secretary honoured Miss Crake with a provokingly triumphant 
look, and she returned to the charge with a sort of ricochet from his 
taunting eye. 

a But really, Lucy, you must—you must indeed, my dear.” 

Before Miss Warnerston could answer, D’ Amarrs interposed, in a 
manner which strikingly fixed her attention, 

‘Pardon me, Miss Crake,” he said; “ but—merely for the satis- 
faction of my thoughts—did you not just now say—” and while he 
spoke to Miss Crake he looked at Miss Warnerston—* did you not 
just now say that you rather admired Lord Yewby? He, you know, 
(for | told you some minutes ago,) very much relishes this fashion of 
the hair, which you wish your friend to alter—did you not say you ad- 
mired him ?”’ 

A dead pause ensued on all sides, and the two ladies gazed at one 
another as if a new light had broken upon the matter. In Miss 
Crake’s face there was cruel perplexity, as she saw the pit into which 
she had unwarily plunged: in Miss Warnerston’s countenance there 
was a mixed expression of intelligence and indignation, 

Meantime the secretary had relapsed into a certain languor of de- 
portment, which they who knew him well were wont to consider as the 
sure forerunner of victory in a game of chess, triumph in an argument, 
and success in any other matter that he chanced at the moment to be 
engaged in. 

‘** Miss Crake,” he at length blandly said, ‘* although I do not myself 
admire the manner in which your dear friend’s hair is arranged, yet I 
do not advise her to take the trouble of altering it; and on second 
thoughts, 1 am surprise ‘d that you should ; for you know, I just now 
told you how much it ts admired by another.” 

Miss Crake could not believe her ears, but she remained silent; 
she did not, for she could not, contradict the latter part of the secre- 
tary’s sente nce. 

And now,” added he, with consummate audacity, ‘I will even 
take the freedom, my dear Miss Warnerston, to advise you not to place 
much contidence in Miss Crake.” 

Both were thunderstruck. 

Now again was there for a moment to be seen in D’Amarrs face that 
pale quivering lip and restless eye, that characterized the machiavelian 
secretary. Miss Crake could bear matters no longer. 

“ Really, Mr. D’Amarrs,” she said in amazement, ‘* your interference 
between friends is most uncalled for; and I know well that Lucy 


will not prefer you to me, nor mind what you say before what I recom- 
mend,’ 
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Miss Warneston, however, preserved silence; for she was perfectly 
convinced—quite satisfied in her own mind, that jealousy and nothing 
else must have prompted her friend’s aversion to the present conquer- 
ing style of head-dress. 

On the other hand, Miss Crake secretly burned with equal rage, nor 
could she endure the thought of having been foiled in the presence of 
so many, after all her previous confident gasconades. Ina word, she 
could have torn her dear Lucy’s eyes out, ‘for having at this moment, 
of all others, refused to alter the fashion of her hair. But the worst 
was to come. 

“You say, Miss Crake,” pursued D’Amarrs, “ that my friend, Miss 
Warnerston, will mind you before me. [am not sure of this. Miss 
Warnerston,” added he, turning to that lady, ‘* you will not believe it, 
but your ial has told me, and all around us have heard her say, that 
she could induce you by one way or another to tell her anything that 
she liked. Nowis that surely the case? I fancy you too well know, 
my dear Miss Warnerston, how to keep a secret.’ 

The last words most adroitly chimed in with the young lady’s actual 
meditation concerning Lord Yewby—the jealousy of Miss Crake, what 
D’Amarrs had told her, and in fact, a hundred matters of the kind, and 
she replied with more warmth than good breeding, “that no one was 
able or had any right to wrest a secret from her.” 

“Ah!” instantly said D’Amarrs, ‘‘ I did fancy that your boast, Miss 
Crake, of possessing so arbitrary an ascendancy over my intelligent 
and talented friend was slightly tinged with the usual fiction of a gas- 
conade.” 

And as he spoke, Miss Crake perceived to her infinite and most inef- 
fable vexation, that the careless loudness of his tones, had attracted the 
eyes and ears of at least a dozen witnesses to her discomfiture. She 
vowed a deep revenge against ‘‘ her perfidious Lucy,” whom she now saw 
fellowing D’Amarrs with her eyes, as the latter arose, and sauntered 
from the ottoman, with an air of gay and arrogant nonchalance. 

As for Miss Warnerston, the mere elegance of his well-turned pe- 
riods, and the composure with which he spoke them, had inspired her 
with a very decided prepossession in his favour. 

Meantime, the premier and his colleague, having observed D’Amarrs 
leave his post, approached carelessly toxether, with opinions different 
as to the secretary's success, but with a mutual curiosity to know which 
of them was right. They immediately overheard the following dia- 
logue. 

‘‘T know,” said Miss Crake at Miss Warnerston, but not to her, “I 
know that Ido not want any one’s confidence, when it is not volun- 
tary,” here she vehemently fanned her face with her handkerchief, 
‘‘and I should not care much, in any case, for that of some people.” 

‘* If that be at me,” said Miss Warnerston, ‘‘ 1 return the compliment 
With interest.” 

So saying, she rose and left the ottoman, 

‘‘ By my honour,” said the sub-minister to his premier, in an aside, 
** you were right. This D’Amarrs has done for the Opposition.” 

That night the premier danced with Miss Warnerston ; the next night 
but one, her father’s name and those of his four adherents figured in 


the ministerial majority. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
THE FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND#* 


Ir is extraordinary how very few book there are in the English lan- 
guage attempting to convey a view of the progress of the Fine Arts in 
this country that deserve to be held in any estimation. If they possess 
extensive information, the materials are brought forward in so crude and 
unmethodical a shape, as to be scarcely readable; and if the work is 
of a more popular character, it is usually so superficial as to be of no 
use for reference. Criticism on art stands at a very low ebb in England. 
Our periodical literature occasionally puts forth some high-flown article, 
full of affected enthusiasm, or some smart essay remarkable for nothing 
so muchas the flippancy with which the writer condemns what it is 
very evident he does not understand: but anything like genuine cri- 
ticism carried out with those comprehensive views the demands of the 
subject require, is so rarely to be met with, as to create a general doubt 
of its existence. He who applies himself to such a task, must, to 
accomplish it effectively, possess endowments rarely to be met with in 
one individual. This sufficiently accounts for the scarcity of philosophi- 
cal criticisim. Any attempt to bring forward the historical features of 
art, without submitting them to its examination, cannot be considered 
anything better than a mere collection of dates and names. We require 
to trace the variations in the public taste, and to learn the nature and 
extent of the influence which the cultivation of a taste for works of 
art has exerted at different periods over society. We require also to 
know something of the development of that faculty of the human 
mind to which we are indebted for so many sources of intellectual en- 


joyment, and to obtain an estimate of the value of its productions in 


every view in which they may be regarded. We cannot compliment 
Mr. Taylor on the manner in which he has endeavoured to furnish these 
requisites; for like many others who have preceeded him in the same 
path, it is but too evident in his work, that he has undertaken a task 
beyond his powers. To suchas have no acquaintance with the history 
of art in this country, the details to be met with in his pages, may be 
referred to with some advantage. He may be said to have commenced 
his labours with the sixteenth century; and collecting, rather than se- 
lecting his materials, he brings forward in succession every artist who, 
obtained any celebrity by the practice of his profession in England, 
till he comes to our own times. However hurried and ill-arranged may 
have appeared to the reader the earlier parts of his subject, the con- 
cluding portions, we are afraid, will not be perused with more sa- 
tisfaction. Of this division, the account of the galleries in England 
might have been omitted: for it is so meagre as to convey no adequate 
idea of their contents, and elsewhere the opinions he thrusts into his 
narrative reflecting upon individuals, are so little likely to do credit 
either to his taste or his judgment, that omissions here are equally de- 
sirable. His review of the state of art in Ireland and Scotland, may 
do him better service; but his deficiency in all the higher qualities of 
the historian and the critic is so prominent, that it cannot but prevent 
his work obtaining an extensive reputation, 

* The Origin, Progress, and Present State of the Fine Arts in England, By W. 
Sarsfield Taylor. 2 vols, 
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THE FRENCH STAGE AND THE FRENCH PEOPLE.* 


Ir is in vain looking for dilineations of French character out of the 

sphere in which it flourishes. Foreign hands have frequently essayed 
the task, but the result has always been the same—all those inimitable 
touches of French life seen fin the pictures of these volatile people, 
painted by themselves, are sure to be omitted. In short, their pecu- 
liarities are of such a nature, that an individual possessed of them can 
alone do them justice. Their inconsistencies, follies, and virtues, 
though a singular jumble, are so mingled with what is truly amiable 
and pleasing, that itis almost impossible forthe observer not to be en- 
tertained when he obtains an opportunity of studying them carefully. The 
French actor must always be the best type that can be procured of what 
is essentially French in character, for the tastes, tendencies, absurdities, 
and crimes of the French people possess so theatrical an air, that it 
might easily be supposed they had their source in the impressions de- 
rived from a frequent attendance at the numerous places for thep er- 
formance of dramatic exhibitions to be found in Paris and throughout 
the provinces. ‘This supposition must become the more reasonable when 
it is remembered how attached the French are to their theatre. What 
can be so natural as with an education derived almost entirely from the 
stage, the different phases of French society should abound in every 
possible variety of stage performance—from genteel comedy to the broad- 
est farce—from the most magnificent spectacle to the most naked pan- 
tomime—from the wildest melodrama to the most trifling vaudeville, the 
French people are acting every day of their lives. If then we desire a 
faithful account of what has been performing on the great stage of 
France, we cannot do better than turn to these two volumes. They 
comprise the Memoirs of M. Fleury—for many years a distinguished 
ornament of the Comedie Frangaise, whose career was full of strange 
vicissitudes, yet so brilliant as to make ample amends for all troubles 
and mischances. Le informs us, “I have enjoyed the patronage of 
three kings and one emperor, besides many other great and illustrious 
men. My theatrical career has touched upon two generations: I have 
mingled in the most select society of France, both noble and _ intellec- 
tual. I have been honoured by the advice of Voltaire, and Picard has 
honoured me by frequently consulting my opinion; I have dined with 
the banker Savaletto, and have been the friend of Perrigaux.” 

With such advantages, as may readily be imagined, M. Fleury’s 
pages are replete with ‘amusement. He was a general favourite ; his 
talent, his handsome person, and his social qualifications, secured friends 
for him wherever he appeared—even in the horrible reign of terror, of 
which he gives a most graphic picture. He was saved from the de- 
struction to which he was doomed, with all who were most worthy of ad- 
miration, by the influence of his estimable qualities. He entered the 
theatre in the reign of Louis XV., of whose court we have some pleas- 
ing remembrances, but he becomes more minute and entertaining when 
detailing his recollections of the ill-fated Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette 





* The Penni pram and the French People, as exbibited in the Memoirs of M. 
Fleury. Edited, with Notes, by Theodore Hook, Esq, 2 vols. 
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and their splendid circle, of which he had excellent opportunities of 
observing, his sister being an attendant on the unfortunate Queen, and 
himself one of the most favoured of the royalcomedians. The stormy 
eriod of the revolution threatened his fortunes; but the brilliant 
Sediein that for some time shone over the imperial throne of Napoleon, 
afforded him a fair share of its sunshine. During this interval he be- 
came acquainted with most of the distinguished actors who appeared 
before the public—not only his theatrical associates, ‘‘ the stars” of the 
Parisians—from Lekain to Talma, and from Clermonde to Mars—or 
the circle of dramatic authors to whose creations they gave life, among 
whom we have Voltaire, Mercier, and Beaumarchais, but the great men 
who were their contemporaries ; and in the eventful scenes of which 
France was the theatre, divided with them the popularity of their 
countrymen. There can be no question, that they form an exceedingly 
interesting and amusing work—one which we anticipate will be 
more generally read than any other recent publication of a like 
nature. 





LORD JOCELYN’S CAMPAIGN IN CHINA* 


Tuis brochure has come before the public in good season-—in a time 
of general excitement and curiosity, on account of our warlike demon- 
strations in the Chinese seas; and since it has become known in 
England that his Imperial Majesty has threatened the whole of the 
British force within his dominions with utter extermination, and that the 
result of his terrible denunciations has been the instant capture of all 
the strong places that stood in the way of ‘ the barbarian’s” conquest 
of the second city of the Imperial Empire, it is not likely that Lord 
Jocelyn’s pages will be less eagerly perused. The official situation 
filled by the author, gave him most important advantages in obtaining 
information of the results of the expedition, and of observing the features 
of that part of the country into which a portion of it penetrated, and 
the manners of the inhabitants with whom he came in contact; and 
in unaffected language his lordship has presented the reader with an 
account of everything worthy of note that came under his observation. 
We are entertained with an animated description of Chusan, and of the 
expedition to the Gulf of Pechelee, with a lively sketch of Keshen, the 
Chinese commissioner, then in all the vigour of his authority, but now 
a disgraced minister, suffering under the annthilating effects of imperial 
wrath, for his unsatisfactory negociations with the English barbarians. 
This welcome little volume has a further recommendation in the sketches 
of Chusan Harbour and the Gulf of Pechelee, with “ the Great Wall” 
and town of Shaw-hai-wei, with which it is illustrated. In our perusal 
of the work, we cannot but regret that Lord Jocelyn was forced by 
illness to resign his command, and return to India, at so early a stage 
of the progress of the expedition, by which the public are deprived of 
the many interesting details he might since have obtained. 





* Six Months with theChinese Expedition ; or Leaves from a Soldier's Note-Book. 
By Lord Jocelyn, late Military Secretary to the China Mission. 























Russia under Nicholas I. 


A WINTER AT THE AZORES-* 


Tue Azores, better known as the Western Islands, are deservedly 
held in considerable estimation for their pleasant climate and exquisite 
oranges, that choice species of this favourite fruit called ** St. Michaels,” 
being produced in the principal of the group of islands bearing its name ; 
but they have not hitherto been thought of sufficient importance to be the 
subject of a book. We are now, however, indebted to the joint labours 
of two brothers—one a barrister and the other a physician—for as full 
an account of every thing remarkable relating to them as could be 
given in the limits of two volumes. St. Michaels, Fayal, and Pico, 
Flores, Corvo, and St. Georges, are made to give up all their attrac- 
tions ; whilst the Valley and the Baths of the Furnas furnish many 
subjects for learned disquisition and picturesque description. We are 
not confident of the particular degree of merit each of the Messrs, 
Bullar claims in the joint composition of this work; but there can 
surely be no danger of a mistake in attributing the medical treatises on 
climate, disease, the hot-baths and cold springs, and the meteorological 
tables, to the doctor ; and the accounts of the peculiarities of costume 
in the Islanders, their character, manners, festivals, ceremonies, and 
customs, probably fell to the share of the lawyer, Notwithstanding 
the labour observable in the composition of this production, and the 
many pretty woodcuts with which the volumes are embellished, we doubt 
whether their publication will recompense the authors, from the want 
of sufficient interest in the subject, and an absence of all popular 
characteristics inthe text. Nevertheless, we must, in a spirit of fair- 
ness, add, that the tourist voyaging to the Azores, will find them useful, 
and to some extent, entertaining companions, 





RUSSIA UNDER NICHOLAS I.+ 


A series of papers published in the ‘ Conversations-Lexicon der 
Gegenwart,” remarkable for the extensive information they convey on 
the present state of Russia, are here very ably translated ; and to such 
as regard this immense empire with the interest its importance demands, 
or as a bugbear, as a noisy section,of our politicians delight to represent 
it, they will, in their present shape, prove very acceptable reading, 
This little volume conveys at one view a picture of the royal family, 
the government, the national finances and resources, and the moral and 
spiritual condition of the empire, and gives the results of a searching 
inquiry into its foreign policy. There are few persons we should 
imagine, who will not coincide with the translator in the opinion, that 
‘we should obtain by every means within our reach the most exact 
knowledge of the statistics, internal regulations, habits, maxims, and 
real policy, the strength and weakness, the genius and character of a 
state, with regard to which public opinion in this country has been so 
anxiously busied—so little divided; but perhaps it may hereafter be 
acknowledged, so very considerably led astray.” As a first step towards 
obtaining these means, we cannot do better than recommend this pub- 
cati on. 


———— 





“ A Winter at the Azores, and a Summer at the Baths of the Furnas. By Joseph 
Bullar, M.D., and Henry Bullar, of Lincoln’s-inao. 

+ Russia under Nicholas J, Translated from the German. By Captain Anthony 
C. Sterling, 73rd Regiment. 
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LADY BLESSINGTON’S IDLER IN FRANCE* 


To the desultory reader there can scarcely be any greater gratifica- 
tion than that deriv ed from the perusal of such works, in what is called 
‘light literature,” as those produced by the Countess of Blessington, 
of which none can be so pleasant as the sketches of her travels she has 
lately published under the appropriate title of “ The Idler in Italy,” 
and more recently ‘* The Idler in France.” To those to whom the 
objects worthy of note in these countries are not familiar, it is hardly 
possible to meet with a more satisfactory guide than our accomplished 
authoress ; for whilst possessed of a refined taste and cultivated under- 
standing, her ladyship has the tact—rare even in superior minds— 
to select those points in a subject most worthy of observation, and to 
place them in the exact light in which they can be seen by others to the 
greatest advantage; and to such as have “enjoyed similar opportunities 
of sight-seeing with herself, they cannot have their sense of pleasure 
refreshed more agreeably than by the talent the writer possesses of 
dressing up her observations on whatever may have most frequently 
been before the eve, in such a manner as to confer on them an air of 
novelty, and points worthy of remark they had passed unnoticed. 
This desirable ti ule ‘nt was suffic iently conspicuous in Lady Blessington’s 
‘Idler in Italy,” and the popularity that work speedily obtained shows 
how well it was appreciated. When we first saw the announcement 
of the volumes before us, we anticipated even a greater pleasure than 
we had as yet enjoyed at her ladyship’s hands, from knowing how much 
more extensive was the scope the subject afforded for the display of 
cracetul composition, cood taste, and tine feeling. We knew that 
should the fair Idler take upon herself the oft-quoted journey from Dan 
to Beersheba, so far from depicting it barren, it was more likely to be 
deseribed as a garden of roses; where, therefore, there was so much 
that was of the most undoubted couleur de rose, it was but natural to 
expect from her whatever could be rendered most attractive, with such 
very attractive advantages. Lady Blessington gossipping most charm- 
ingly upon the antiquities of the old quaint French towns of Nismes, 
Arles, and St. Remy, we were prepared to meet—Lady Blessington 
expressing excellent criticism on the works of art in the Louvre, “and 
the most characteristic productions of French literature, would not have 
surprised us—Lady Blessington becoming one of the most brilliant 
ornaments of the most brilliant soc iety of Paris we looked forward to 
as a thing of course; but Lady Blessington distinguishing herself as a 
heroine during the so-called ** three glorious days,” when the French 
metropolis was the scene of the most sanguinary warfare, certainly 
never for a moment came within the limits of our expectations. Ne- 
vertheless, that portion of ‘‘ The Idler in France’’ which will be read 
with most interest by the majority of her readers, contains the most 
graphic account we have met with of the later French Revolution, in 
which the writer ina manner highly creditable to her, succeeded in passing 
with safety through scenes of great danger. Asa relief to these perilous 
passages, we find her ladyshi p distinguishing r herself in other scenes as 

various as possible. Now gravely disc ussing a disputed point of archi- 
tectural antiquity of Roman origin — then entering upon a_ lively 





* The Idler in ‘France. By the Countess of L Blessington. 2 vols, 
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description of the company seen during a drive in the Bois-de-Bou- 
logne—here we find her bargaining for antique bijouterte—there trying 
on anew bonnet: in one place introducing her readers to the royal 
family and the most distinguished personages at the court of France, 
and in another, paying scarcely less attention to Mademoiselle Taglioni, 

Mademoiselle Mars, Potier, and the other celebrities of the French 
stage. As Lady Blessington was at Paris when it was crowded with 
fashionables, among whom were many of her compatriots, to whose 
names much public interest is attached, as might have been expected, 

her volumes abound with lively anecdote. All persons of any note, 

fashionable, literary, or political, are passed in review before the 
reader, and he cannot but be highly gratified with the manner in which 
he is made to form an acquaintance with many of the most cele- 
brated characters in Europe. Such excellent use has Lady Blessington 
made of her materials, and so charming a picture has she ‘drawn of the 
French metropolis, that we do not know any gratification within the 
reach of that particular class who go by the name of the reading com- 
munity, more desirable than an uninterrupted perusal of her amusing 


pages. 





THE MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM.* 


Mr. Hatciwewv’s speculations regarding Shakspeare’s ‘* Midsum- 
mer Night's ~iaie ” must be classed with those of the Rev. Mr. 
Hunter illustrative of the ‘‘ Tempest.” The latter was handled very 
roughly by the Quarterly Review a short time since, nor do we imagine, 
judged by the same rules, its successor would fare any better. But we 
think such labours should be regarded with more consideration. It is 
true that they prove nothing so clearly as that the writers have more 
scholarship in them than poetry, and that their minds are capable of 
appreciating the commonest matters of fact, when they evidently have 
not the slightest sympathy for the pure ideal ; but although their argu- 
ments may not be valuable, the facts by which they are supported are 
rarely without some importance. The authors are better labourers than 
architects; and to those who come after them with higher pretensions 
for the task they had set themselves, they furnish useful assistance by 
showing where admirable materials for raising a proper structure may 
be found. Therefore, although we may not be disposed to think very 
highly of Mr. Halliwell’s endeavours to show when the * Midsummer 
Night’ s Dream” was written, and why it had its name, we can appre- 
ciate to the fullest extent the great research, and the many curious illus- 
trations he brings forward in the progress of his essay. The story of 
Pyramus and Thisbe—the subject of fairies in general, and Robin 
Goodfellow in particular, and the History of the Man in the Moon, he 
has treated very ably, with the introduction of a rich fund of antiquarian 
learning ; and these qualifications alone, we have no doubt, will, with 
Shakspearian scholars, be sufficient to entitle this introduction to a 


place in their libraries. 





* An Introduction to Shbakspeare’s Midsummer Nigbt’s Dream. By James 
Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., Hon, M.R,I.A., F.S.A., F.R.A.S., &e, 
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“ THE TRUSTEE.* 

M Tuere can be no question that the most delightful kind of reading 
Wa is the best description of prose fiction—works in which the impress of 
ati genius is so strong that the interest of the story has an enthralling 
oe power over the sy mpathies of the reader. Although English literature 
phe is infinitely richer in this department of what used to be styled the 
ia belles lettres, than that of any other nation, a superiority it owes to the 


extraordinary advances made by modern novelists in their captivating 
art, it is not to be expected that the same startling effects which were 
ict | produced i in this species of composition should be so easily attainable. 


Pe Not only does every great effort of the imagination make rivalry more 
ee difficult, but the familiarity with the intellectual excitement they 
fi create which follows repetition, renders the mind incapable of receiving 
Fits impressions from similar sources with the same results. It follows, 
e. then, that whatever may be the degree of merit existing in prose fiction 
Bi a at any particular point of e xcellence i In its composition, it requires ina 
: + new author an im: igination capable of rising superior to it in the ful- 
yy filment of one or other of the numerous demands of his art to obtain 
iy for his productions a satisfactory share of public estimation. A most 


convincing proof of this is afforded in the very clever novel before us. 
7 We cannot but be satisfied that, notwithstanding the high state of con- 

temporary talent in prose fiction, the author of “The Trustee” will 
speedily create for himself a splendid reputation. He has the most im- 


portant of all requisites in a novelist—power, by means of which he 


i. triumphs over all dithculties, and conceals every defect. The mere de- 
as velopment of such a character as Richard Waring makes him worthy of 


taking the highest rank in his department of literature. As a creation 
it may be compared, without any disadvantage, to Sir Giles Overreach 


.? and Richard the Third. Wis man Ferret is another originality, entitled, 
4 though the lesser villain, to equal attention. Scampering Jack, however, 
oe cannot but be the favourite; he being the most amusing, good-natured 
Be vagabond we have ever been intrcduced to; but many as may be the good 
me points in this strange creature, the author has brought before the reader 
ats more than one personage having far higher claims upon his admiration. 
Bt The affectionate old priest, Father Lawrence, creates almost an equally 


firm hold upon the feelings of the reader, as the two noble daughters of 
ay Sir Edward Waring, Katherine and Rose, and the chivalrous and high- 
nt spirited youths, Charles Waring and Walter Armistead, their lovers. It 
7 is their adventures and sufferings which form the chief source of inte- 
¥g rest in a most effective story, and although the attention may be occa- 
sionally taken off to regard the unprincipled diplomacy of the wily 


res 
r tiustee—the heartless spirit of religious persecution in the friar Francis 
iF —the brutal selfishness of the gouty farmer Hogwell, or the steadfast 
* piety of the widow Armistead and her daughter, “the mind will return to 
iy trace their fortunes at the first op portunity, with a total indifference to 
fs all other matters, The story of *‘ The Trustee” is of such a nature, 
: that we should only spoil the pleasure a perusal must afford by giving 








—___— ——— 


* The Trustee. By the author of the ‘‘ Provost of Bruges.” 3 vols. 
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its details. Suffice it to say, that the time it illustrates commences 
with the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII., and concludes at the 
accession of Queen E lizabeth, affording materials of the greatest his- 
torical interest in the revolution in religious opinion, which, with so 
many sanguinary characters, marked that eventful period ; and that the 
author has availed himself of the resources here presented him, with a 
skill which will make the delighted reader look forward to a ‘second 
work from his pen with a prospect of no ordinary gratification, 





DIBDIN’S SEA SONGS* 


We have always regarded what may be called the ultra-sentimental 
sea-song with considerable suspicion. We remember having heard one 
of these salt-water ballads, in which the enamoured Tom Tackle of the 
poet is represented making superhuman exertions to tear himself from 
the embraces of his devoted and heart-broken ‘‘ Poll” or ‘‘ Sall,”’ as the 
case may be, he being about to join his ship, and that inconsolable young 
lady, directly he is out of hearing, bursts forth—with an energy doubt- 
less known only to such minds under similar circumstances, 


“ There he goes! what a jolly good job! 
He’s been going these three. quarters of an hour, 
I hope a bullet will scuttle his nob— 
’Cause I've got his Will and his Power !” 


Perhaps it is from the impression this has! given us of the devotion 
of such examples of the sex as our sailors are likely to become ac- 
quainted with at Portsmouth and Wapping, that has rendered us insen- 
sible to the pathos of Dibdin’s most tender strains; and we have reason 
for believing, however different it may have been in the last war, the 
public place no more confidence in his delightful pictures of female con- 
stancy than ourselves. If we may be allowed to judge from the immense 
preponderance of songs written by him where this feeling is treated 
with very little respect, we should also come to the opinion “that a very 
respectable majority of the restless blue-jackets considered the faithful 
of either sex to be nearly as rare among things that ‘‘ suffer a sea 
change” as that exceedingly strange creature, a horse-marine. We 
pass over the suspicious plural in “ Grog, and Girls,” to come to the un- 

uestionable inconstancy of “* My Poll and my Partner Joe.” As for 
Jack, he does not mince the matter, but appears satisfied he is only 
showing his taste, when he states— 


“ T’ve a spanking wife at Portsmouth gates, 
A pigmy at Goree, 
An orange-tawny up the Straits, 
A black at St. Lucie.” 


This may be compared with the following lines—which contain equally 
undoubted evidence on the female side : 





* Songs Naval and National of the late Charles Dibdin, with a Memoir and Ad- 
denda. Corrected and arranged by Thomas Dibdin, author of the ‘* English Fleet,” 
“ Cabinet,” &c., with Characteristic Sketches by George Cruickshank, 





ceaendi: a, et Meat 7: 2 
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“ By will and power, when cast ashore, 
His rhino Tom to Poll made o'er ; 
Poll touched the prize-money and pay, 
And with the agent ran away. 
And Jenny just as "cute a tric k, 
His back once turned, played whistling Dick ; 
Dick left her clothes to cut a flash, 
She sold them all and spent the cash.” 


That sailors could be constant, however, Dibdin has furnished us with 
ample proof; but theirattachment was seldom a sentimental one. The 
most popular of his songs, ‘* A Drop of the Creature,” ** The Flowing 
Can,” ** The Sailor’s Sheet-Anchor is Grog,” “ Sounding the Bowi,” 
“ Swizzy,” ** Nothing like Grog,” and various others of the same chas 

racter sufficiently point out the object of his regard. Even this affec- 
tion has undergone great modifications of late years, and consequently 
‘* the liquid sweetness” of these songs has lost much of its popularity 
in the forecastle. Nevertheless, there are a great number of Dibdin’s 
ballads still regarded as public favourites, and are likely so to continue, 
till good sense and good feeling go out of fashion. We hail therefore 
the publication of the present colle ‘ction with peculiar gratification, and 
the manner in which it is patronized by the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, and the other subscribers, prove the estimation in which those 
rolifie song and play writers, Charles Dibdin, and his sons Charles 
and Thomas, both of whom contribute largely to the volume, are held. 
We think hichest of the songs that smack least of the sea, as for in- 
stance, ** The Anchorsmiths,” ** Father and I,” ‘The High-mettled 
Racer,” “The Last Shilling,” ‘* Captain Wattle and Miss Roe,” 
« Nongtongpaw, * and a score or two more equally good ; but the col- 
lection is so extensive that any one may be sure of finding plenty to his 
taste. The volume is liberally embellished with some excellent designs 
by George Cruickshank, among which, *‘ The Saturday Night at Sea,” 
** Jack come Home,” ‘ Tars C arousing,” ‘*Tom Tackle,” and ‘ The 
Veterans,” are particularly worthy of commendation. 


THE HUNGARIAN DAUGIiTER.* 


Wuutsr perusing this production, we have been strongly reminded of 
the dramas of Robert Greene, who was one of Shakspeare’ e’s dramatic 
contemporaries, and had possession of the stage immediately preceeding 
the representation of his great rival’s first successful works. There is 
in ** The Hungarian Dauchter” the same continual straining of the 
imagination—the same extravagant conceit, bordering closely on the ab- 
surd, and the same departure from the modest characteristics of nature, 
which Shakspeare points out as belonging to ‘*the Ercles vein,” so 
largely abounding in Greene’s bombastic plays, and occasionally there 
is to be met with similar glimpses of the true and beautiful, which the 
artificial and exaggerated phraseology of either play-wright cannot en- 
tirely eclipse. Mr. Stephens appears as if he employed a steam-engine 

of some immense horse- -power, to force out his ideas, so very laboured 
are they; and after all this trouble, the majority of them are so obscure, 


* The Hungarian Daughter. A Dramatic Poet nia Five Acts. By George Stephens 
Eeq., author of ‘ The Queen of Hungary.’ 
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as to be scarcely intelligible, and when understood, possess no peculiar 
excellence that would recommend them to the attention of the reader. 
The characters are of the same stamp as the sentiments—that is to say, 
they have scarcely a vestige of life, truth, or any other attribute of 
humanity about them—but are little better than a set of puppets with 
historical names, that conduct themselves after a fashion known only to 
the creations of the artificial romance of the Jast century. That no 
manager could be got to present such a performance to the public, we 
are not at all surprised; and though the author seems by his preface 
to be exceedingly indignant at the neglect he has hitherto received from 
the theatrical authorities, we have no hesitation in assuring him, that 
unless he writes very differently, he cannot reasonably expect different 
treatment. 





LIFE OF THE RT. HON, HENRY GRATTAN. 


Tur third volume of this important work is still more full both of 
political jand of personal interest than the two which made their ap- 
pearance a short time ago, and which brought up the career of this 
most distinguished of Irish statesmen to the period of 1782, just after 
the Act of Renunciation. The present volume, therefore, may be re- 
garded as opening a new era in Mr, Grattan’s eventful life; for such 
undoubtedly was the result of his rupture with and disconnexion from 
the Volunteers. Up to the period we speak of, Henry Grattan had 
been emphatically ‘the man of the people; whereas afterwards, 
though he never to the end of his life, ceased to be looked upon with 
reverence and respect by all classes, he was less a popular leader than 
a preventive check on popular feeling on the one hand, and an anchor 
of safety to the constitution on the other. 

The opening of this volume also constitutes an era in the personal 
eareer of Mr. Grattan—namely, his marriage and settlement at Tinne- 
hinch; and henceforth the stream of his life assumes that calm, equable, 
and dignified tenour which was clearly inconsistent with the necessarily 
turbulent nature of its early course. Having proved that he had the 
boldness to act the part of a Destructive when he deemed that the cir- 
cumstances of the time required it, he had the still greater and nobler 
courage to become a Conservative thé moment that the demands of 
justice were satisfied, and the passions of his countrymen were impelling 
them to press their claims beyond the limits of right and reason. The 
great political events and questions which chiefly occupy the present 
volume are, the National Convention for Reform, the final arrangements 
respecting Irish trade, the Tithe question, and the formation of the 
Irish Whig Club. This includes the period between the latter end of 
1782 and the middle of 1790, aad gives rise to some of the very 
highest of Mr. Grattan’s oratorical displays — many extracts from 
which, not before published except in the newspapers of the day, give 
a striking impression of the speaker's extraordinary powers. We have 
also many excellent and interesting, and some highly-important letters, 
from several of the most distinguished men of that day—among others, 
Charles Fox, Edmund Burke, Lord Mornington, General Burgoyne, 


Lord Charlemont, the Duke of Portland, Mr. Perz (the Speaker), Mr. 
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Orde (the Secretary for Ireland), &c., and also many from Mr. Grattan 
himself; all of them more or less bearing on the political history of 
the time, and some of them essential to its due understanding and de- 
velopment. 

By no means the least valuable portion of this volume, and indeed of 
the whole work as far as it has proceeded, are the ** characters” of the 
leading Irish statesmen and politicians of the time, as drawn by the 
author, with a vigour of hand, vividness of colouring, and a rude na- 
tural eloquence, “that render them very striking—nearly as much so, 
though by no means so finished, as the sketches by Lord Brougham of 
the English politicians of the same and a subsequent period. 

When this work is concluded (which it will probably be in one more 
volume) it will comprise not merely the most but the only complete poli- 
tical history of Ireland during the period to which it relates; and 
every reader—but especially every Irish reader—must feel a double 
interest in it from its connexion with the most illustrious name in Irish 
annals during that or any other period. 


WINDSOR AND ETON,* 


Ir we were desirous of having a guide in any particular ramble 
among the pleasant works of nature, we know not where we could seek 
one better qualified at once to instruct and entertain us than Mr. Jesse. 
He possesses all the requisites of a genuine naturalist, and has the skill 
of conveying whatever he may have to say on such subjects in a 
manner equally intelligent and agreeable. He does not, however, seem 
quite satisfied with the scope afforded him by natural history. Lo- 
calities which owe their chief attraction to other sources have lately en- 
gaged his attention, and after refreshing our minds with the historical 
associations of Hampton Court, he has more recently treated us with 
the still more instructive recollections connected with Windsor and 
Eton. The care taken by him to collect the most interesting facts 
illustrative of the history of Windsor Castle, one of the noblest piles in 
England, and the pains with which he has endeavoured by every illustra- 
tive means to convey, within a small volume, a complete picture of the 
architectural and arboricultural features of the castle and its neigh- 
bourhood, deserve high praise. Henceforth few will venture towards 
this attractive spot without Mr. Jesse’s pretty little book as a compa- 
nion, and they may refer to it with entire confidence, especially for 
antiquarian gossip, of which the account of Herne’s Oak will not be 
thought the least delightful part of it. We were only disappointed in 
one portion of the work. ‘The many fine pictures in Windsor Castle 
ought to have been pointed out to the visiter in a very different manner to 
that in which Mr, Jesse has thought proper to mention them, This splen- 
did collection is, and well deserves to be, the admiration of all connois- 
seurs ; and the great variety, merit, and value of the paintings, offered 
a fine field for criticism. We beg also to direct his attention to the 
numerous instances of slovenly composition that disfigure his pages. In 
this age of refinement, correctness of style is a first requisite in every 
literary work. 





* A Summer's Day at t Windsor, and a Visit to Eton. By Edward Jesse, Esq., 
Surveyor of her Majesty's Parks and Palaces. 
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THE NEGROLAND OF THE ARABS.* 


Tne object of this elaborate little work is clearly put forth in the 
title-page. It is an endeavour to establish the early geography of 
Central Africa, by a careful reference to and explanation of the de- 
scriptions of Negroland transmitted to us by Arab geographers—the 
writings of Ibn Khalddn and Ibn Batutah furnishing the author with 
the greatest portion of his materials. We are glad to find at lasta 
proper respect paid to the researches of Arabian scholars, which is 
justly due to them, not only for the value of their labours, but for being 
the ardent cultivators of the sciences at a period when such studies 
were almost entirely neglected throughout Europe. The Arabian MSS. 
in our public libraries we hope will henceforth receive the attentive 
consideration of every oriental student; and we fully anticipate many 
valuable results from a proper investigation of this too long neglected 
source of information. 

By means of these authorities, Mr. Cooley has been enabled to cor- 
rect a great number of mistakes that his predecessors in the same field 
of inquiry had fallen into, and to ascertain many unknown facts which 
cannot but be considered valuable additions to geographical science. 
The leading feature in his essay, the erudition, will doubtless be 
‘‘ caviare to the general ;” but as it is evidently intended exclusively 
for the scholar, the author will of course be satisfied with the high es- 
timation in which it is likely to be held by every one capable of judging 
of itsmerit. The text is richly illustrated with notes, and accompanied 
by avery excellent map by Arrowsmith. 





NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. Edited by W. T. Brande, F.R.S.L. 
and E. Part I. to V.—This is decidedly an age of dictionaries, in which the multum 
in parvo seems always the first object, and of the many efforts at such compression that 
have recently come under our observation, we know not of one better deserving atten- 
tion than the present ; for in addition to having for its editor the first practical chemist 
and one of the most philosophical minds of the age in Mr. Brande, of her Majesty’s 
Mint, it boasts of much valuable assistance from Richard Owen, F.R.S., J. R. 
M‘Culloch, Dr. Lindley, F.R.S., J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., H.S., and several others 
scarcely less celebrated. Its aim is to comprise the history, description, and scientific 
principles of every branch of human knowledge, with the derivation and definition of 
all the terms in general use. ‘The type is necessarily small and close, but very clear, 
and the text is illustrated with a few well-executed woodcuts, As far as it has pro- 
ceeded, which is to the word) ‘‘ Homoousians,” this dictionary appears an admirable 
digest ; and we have no doubt, when complete, will form an excellent ready re- 
ference. 

Pocahontas and other Poems. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Poems Religious and Elegiae. 
By the same.—Two welcome volumes from the other side of the Atlantic, full of tender 
sentiments and pious aspirations. Mrs. Sigourney has obtained high rank among the 
poets of the United States, and these reprints of some of her productions are deserving 
of the same estimation in England with which they are regarded in the Union. Her 
strain is always well sustained, «ud drawn from the finer sources of feeling, exhibiting 
an elevated enthusiasm in the contemplation of all things good and beautiful, and an 
earnest sympathy in whatever has a claim upoa our common humanity. She has been 
compared with Mrs. Hemans, but she much more closely resembles our less-assuming 








* The Negroland of the Arabs Examised and Explained ; or, an Inquiry into the 
Early History aud Geograpby of Central Africa. By William Desborough Cooley, 
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countrywoman Mary Howitt. With the religious community especially, these volumes 
are certain of finding favour ; but we feel assured of their being appreciated wherever 
there is a heart sensible to good impressions. 

Summer Morning. Buy Thomas Miller, author of “* A Day in the Woods,’ ‘* Rural 
Sketches,” &c.—We think Mr. Miller appears to so much greater advantage when 
wooing the muse in the graceful manner so remarkable in the present work, than he 
does in attempting prose compositions of high pretensions, that we cannot but be de- 
sirous of bis adhering to that species of writing for which he is best qualified to suc- 
ceed, There is an earnestness of purpose and a freshness of feeling in this poem we 
might look for in vain in his romances. Every verse adds fresh beauty to a landscape 
—the picturesque and natural touches of which we have only met with before in 
Bloomfield. Its greatest recommendation is its being thoroughly English—as far re- 
moved from the spurious pastoral in which Colins and Daphnes were the principal ob- 
jects, as heaven from earth. With this merit we cannot deny there are faults of 
composition we should be glad to see less numerous ; nevertheless, few persons of 
taste will read the ten or twelve pages of which the poem consists, without great gra- 
tification. 

A Collection of English Sonnets. By Robert Fletcher Houseman, Esq.—Here is a col- 
lection of those fourteen-lined verses, commonly called sonnets, beginning with the 
truly illustrious Earl of Surrey, the distinguished ornament of the Court of Henry the 
Eighth, and ending with a long list of ‘*‘ illustrious obscure” of our own time whose 
field of distinction has rarely been more extended than two or three fashionable avnuals, 
The volume contains some exquisite examples from the pens of Spenser, Daniel, Dray- 
ton, Shakspeare, Milton, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, the remainder possessing little 
recommendation beyund the mechanical one of having the proper length and breadth. 
The collector has omitted many interesting specimens, a few of which we would gladly 
have exchanged for one-half of the three hundred with which he has presented us. 
We are, however, better satisfied with his introduction, which contains a great deal of 
curious information relating to the sonnet. 

Nuces Philosophice ; or, the Philosophy of Things as Developed from the Study af the 
Philosophy of Words. By Edward Johnsen, Esq., author of * Life, Health, and Disease,” 
No I. to No VI.—After being wearied by the superficial character of our modern hte- 
rature, we can imagine nothing more delightful to the genuine student than meeting 
with such a work as this. In the form of a dialogue the author discusses in the most 
logical manner various subjects connected with moral philosopby. Not only are his 
arguments exceedingly rich in illustration, but the knowledge they contain is so feli- 
citously expressed, that it must illamine the most obtuse intellects, and entertain those 
who have the least inclination for instruction. The form of periodical publication 
allows of a due impression being made by each monthly contribution to the reader’s 
stock of knowledge the author furnishes him with, and the variety of subjects brought 
forward is an excellent security against the scholar getting weary of such reading. We 
hope so useful a work will obtain a wide circulation. 

The Laird of Logan, or Anecdotes and Tales illustrative of the Wit and Humour of 
Scotland.—Those to whom this publication is not known—and it has already obtained 
a very wide circulation—should be informed, that “ itis intended as a sort of embodi- 
ment, or concentrated essence of the floating facetiw, and indigenous wit and bumour 
of the western and north-western districts of Scotland, during a period stretching back 
for about two-thirds of a century, with a view to exhibit, in rough relief, many 
peculiar tastes and habits, local customs and humours, characteristic of certain condi- 
tions of society, which the levelling influences of a progressive civilisation have now 
nearly obliterated.” The Southron must expect to meet in so ample a jest book, a 
considerable portion of the wit}much‘‘too far north” for his comprehension, Mr. 
Jobn Donald Carrick, the Scottish Joe Miller, who collected the best part of the 
work, appears to have had in view the enjoymentof ‘‘ the Glasgow bodies,” rather than 
the lovers of humour this side of the Tweed. Nevertheless, there are so many capital 
jests which can be as readily appreciated in England as in Scotland, that it is scarcely 
possible for a native of either part of the island to take up the book without its elicit- 
ing from him a hearty laugh. The Laird of Logan therefore may be recommended as 
excellent company. He may be safely introduced asa parlour boarder in every respect- 
able family, and to any solitary gentleman detained at a country inn on a rainy day 
would be an invaluable acquaintance. This ample course of light reading is preceeded 
by well-written hiograpbical sketches of the three jovial spirits to whose labours we 
are indebted for it—Carrick, William Motherwell, and Andrew Henderson—to whom 
might appropriately be addressed the speech of the grave-digger to the skull of Yorick, 
They were persons of no ordinary talent, and greatly esteemed by their associates, 




















